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Foreword of the series editors 


With this book series, the Collaborative Research Centre Scales of Transformation: Human- 
Environmental Interaction in Prehistoric and Archaic Societies (CRC 1266) at Kiel University 
enables the bundled presentation of current research outcomes of the multiple aspects 
of socio-environmental transformations in ancient societies. As editors of this publication 
platform, we are pleased to be able to publish monographs with detailed basic data and 
comprehensive interpretations from different case studies and landscapes as well as the 
extensive output from numerous scientific meetings and international workshops. 

The book series is dedicated to the fundamental research questions of CRC 1266, 
dealing with transformations on different temporal, spatial and social scales, here defined 
as processes leading to a substantial and enduring reorganization of socio-environmental 
interaction patterns. What are the substantial transformations that describe human 
development from 15,000 years ago to the beginning of the Common Era? How did 
interactions between the natural environment and human populations change over 
time? What role did humans play as cognitive actors trying to deal with changing social 
and environmental conditions? Which factors triggered the transformations that led to 
substantial societal and economic inequality? 

The understanding of human practices within often intertwined social and 
environmental contexts is one of the most fundamental aspects of archaeological 
research. Moreover, in current debates, the dynamics and feedback involved in human- 
environmental relationships have become a major issue, particularly when looking at 
the detectable and sometimes devastating consequences of human interference with 
nature. Archaeology, with its long-term perspective on human societies and landscapes, 
is in the unique position to trace and link comparable phenomena in the past, to 
study human involvement with the natural environment, to investigate the impact of 
humans on nature, and to outline the consequences of environmental change on human 
societies. Modern interdisciplinary research enables us to reach beyond simplistic 
monocausal lines of explanation and overcome evolutionary perspectives. Looking at the 
period from 15,000 to 1 BCE, CRC 1266 takes a diachronic view in order to investigate 
transformations involved in the development of Late Pleistocene hunter-gatherers, 
horticulturalists, early agriculturalists, early metallurgists as well as early state societies, 
thus covering a wide array of societal formations and environmental conditions. 

The volume Mediterranean Connections. How the sea links people and transforms 
identities integrates papers of an extraordinarily wide interdisciplinary range, rooted in 
multiple disciplines (Classics, Classical Archaeology, Near Eastern Archaeology, Maritime 
Archaeology, Greek Literature, Greek Philology, Latin Philology, Ancient history, and 
Theoretical Physics) and integrates a wide range of topics and methodology (poetry, 
history, material culture, geography, networks, and GIS techniques). The integration of 
such different traditions succeeds in an elegant way; to cite one of the editors, here the 
literary interpretations of the classical tradition are “set in conversation” with landscape 
archaeology. The volume is framed by an excellent synthesis by two of the editors, 
discussing how, in the past, the Mediterranean Sea served to bring people together, rather 


than separating people. At a time when the Mediterranean has become a death trap for 
refugees from the South, this volume takes a counter perspective from ancient history. 
It describes the Mediterranean as transforming the identities of people from different 
backgrounds and assigns value to the Mediterranean as a unifying, connecting medium. 


Wiebke Kirleis and Johannes Müller 
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Foreword of the editors 


In March 2019, the contributors and editors of this volume together with various 
other scholars had the opportunity to engage in scholarly exchange about the 
connectivity ofthe Mediterranean. The discussions took place during Session 7 of 
the workshop entitled ‘Socio-Environmental Dynamics over the Last 15,000 Years: 
The Creation of Landscapes VI’, generously funded and organised by the ‘Human 
Development in Landscapes’ graduate school and the Collaborative Research 
Center 1266 ‘Scales of Transformation’ of the CAU Kiel. 

As in previous years, what was unassumingly called a “workshop” was 
actually an international, extremely well-attended conference, and as usual 
it brought together a great range of researchers from very different fields for 
academic exchange, intellectual challenge and the interpersonal networking that 
used to be considered a pleasant but rather trivial side effect of such events. 

Session 7 - the presentations of which for some part form this volume - 
focused on ancient networks, asking about their emergence role and conscious 
use in the contact area of the Mediterranean, and what new interpretations and 
theories might result from this approach. On the session premises and during 
the accompanying “social programme”, the workshop proved to be a networking 
event in itself, with the academic spirit of exchanging ideas and learning from 
each other at its best. 

Since then, the world has fundamentally changed, teaching us the significance 
of personal interaction and chance meetings. In the turmoil of pandemic-induced 
lockdown with closed libraries, children in home-schooling and cases of serious 
illness, many of our contributors were unable to follow up on their commitment. 

While we are very sorry to have lost many fascinating contributions, we are 
relieved and proud that our fledgling network of one workshop has held, and 
that with a lot of support and under extremely difficult circumstances, it has 
been possible to bring the present volume to publication. 

We hope that it may contribute to an appreciation of network research as a 
method of understanding the past and the strengthening of academic networks 
in a divided world. We are particularly grateful to Prof. Lutz Kappel and Senior 
Lecturer Dr. Oliver Nakoinz for first conceiving the idea for Session 7 and their 
continued and unfailing support, and to Dr. Francesca Fulminante, with whom 
we spent fruitful hours deciding on and arranging the papers for the conference. 

Our thanks go to all of the participants who originally enriched the workshop 
with their expertise and interest, to those who have stayed in touch with us since 
then and who were able - despite the difficult circumstances - to contribute their 
paper to this volume, to the sponsors and organisers of the workshop at Kiel and, 
finally, to the editorial office of the CRC 1266, especially Dr. Nicole Taylor: without 
their help, this volume would never have become real. 


Kiel, 9 November 2021 
Anja Rutter 
Laura Schmidt 
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Introduction 


Anja Rutter, Laura C. Schmidt 


The present publication constitutes the proceedings of Session 7 of the ‘Creation of 
landscapes VI workshop hosted by the CAU Kiel in 2019. The session was entitled 
‘Mediterranean connections: How the sea links people and transforms identities’. 

With our focus on the linkage of people, this volume can be understood as a 
contribution to recent network research. However, network research - especially 
when employed in the humanities - is often looked at with scepticism, not to say 
mistrust: Isn’t this just a game with numbers? Does it really relate to the type of data 
that we are used to in our research, to poems, sherds or seal impressions? Can it say 
anything at all about... life? 

In fact, the various articles of this volume are not restricted to the strict technical 
approach of classical network research. Our session on Mediterranean networks 
started from the idea that for the inhabitants of this relatively integrated region, 
the sea evidently influenced their lives and thinking in a significant way. In fact, it 
was the sea that provided the medium for such integration at various levels. The 
substantial body of data produced by long-standing research in diverse disciplines 
makes it possible to chart the emergence of ancient perceptions of distance and 
movement, connectivity and identities. This approach allows us to observe ancient 
awareness of the role of the sea in these processes. It also allows us to connect 
across academic boundaries and build a network of disciplines to gain a much more 
cohesive picture of past life. 

In this book, contributions from archaeology, literature and history attempt to 
ascertain the way in which identities - whether individual or communal - relate to 
physical space and how movement across the sea might assert or alter self-perception. 
This movement might relate to individuals travelling or translocating, whole groups 
finding new places of residence or maintaining contacts over long distances, but 
also object movement. On the one hand, access or exposure to “moved” objects as 
well as ideas and - even more so - displacement of people or peoples challenges and 
alters identity and might even be resisted as such. 

On the other hand, the ability to cross the sea to distant places and the way of 
living engendered by long-distance contacts might also be integral to an identity. It 
would thus not be tied to a place but to a maritime and highly connective “skillset” 
and the people who shared it. 

This research context exposes the severe limitations of the traditional tendency 
to define political or cultural entities spatially. Instead, the perception of collective 
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identities as networked spheres of interest allows us to progress towards an 
understanding of processes within the Mediterranean as a dynamic area of common 
cultures and conflicts. Shared mental maps and networks thus help to understand 
the collapse of powers, systems, and identities, the emergence of new ones, and the 
role of possibly persisting parts of a network in such processes. 

These aspects in particular highlight the potential of the disciplines collaborating 
here for an in-depth understanding of identity formation at the level of individuals, 
groups and societies, including today. The concept of networked identities might 
show a way to handle or even overcome the divisive and restrictive spatial 
boundaries of political geography and find aspects of identity across such borders. 

The volume is organised in two thematic parts. The first six papers focus on 
questions of centrality and periphery in looking at various places and their societies 
and asking how they situate themselves in the world. Looking at places as the nodes 
of networks highlights the wide variety of connections, their possible roles and their 
(sometimes truly material) benefits. 

The journey starts with Maria Noussia-Fantuzzi, who leads us into the poetical 
world of Hellenistic Egypt, although the journey does not stop there; rather, she 
highlights the web drawn by the poets across chronological and spatial boundaries, 
from Homer over Sappho and Pindar to the Hellenistic poets, and from various 
points on the Greek mainland across several Mediterranean islands to Egypt. 
Similar to ourselves, the Hellenistic poets searched for ways to approach the diverse 
poetical traditions that had come to them from times of old and places far away, 
and they creatively included them in their own networked poetical world. Maria 
Noussia-Fantuzzi’s focus lies especially on the image of the sea as used by the poets 
to depict these networks. 

Next, our journey takes us to the Greek peninsula Chalkidiki during the 5" and 4" 
centuries. Maria G. Xanthou introduces to us the two cities of Olynthus and Potidaea. 
They are connected at many levels, and it is their networks that ultimately allow 
them to regenerate after disasters and keep renewing their identities. This paper 
also exemplifies the methodological strengths of combining historical, geographical 
and archaeological sources and viewpoints. 

In the most technical contribution, the research by Paula Gheorghiade together 
with Henry Price and Ray Rivers considers proper archaeological data - namely 
sherds from Crete in the Late Bronze Age - sets them in relation to geographical 
information and uses a mathematical model to test the relevance of the results. 
These show the relation of distance and geography, and how accessibility bears on 
the role of communities in a maritime network. 

Reaching out over the sea, the question of a common identity beyond clearly- 
defined regions became pertinent for the inhabitants of poleis in Epirus and Southern 
Illyria during Hellenistic times. While earlier research described the history and 
identity of these places in form of a Greek/non-Greek dichotomy, Ludovica Xavier de 
Silva uses the architectural language of theatrical buildings to uncover the bases of 
the specific Adriatic-Ionian identity shared by these two cities. 

For one unhappy individual, the answer to the same question is vital at least for 
his intellectual survival: Ovid - in exile on the shores of the Black Sea - must not 
only adapt to the idea of being a Roman on the fringes of the Empire but perhaps 
also to a very different climate, as Stefan Feddern undertakes to ascertain. The use of 
similar vocabulary and references to similar phenomena as in other ancient authors 
have often been understood as indicators of “fictionality”, and thus against the 
authenticity of Ovid's account. By contrast, Stefan Feddern shows how they rather 
prove Ovid's participation in an ancient discourse. Especially the phenomenon of 
the freezing of wine helps Ovid to shape his identity in the web of both his literary 
and geographical world. 


Almost at opposite shores - at least geographically - Raffaella Da Vela looks at 
Hellenistic sites on the north-western coast of the Mediterranean and asks how 
local communities interact with international goods, as well as how these in turn 
might reflect common social narratives. A semantic two-mode network proves to be 
a useful methodology to visualise and analyse consumptionscapes and their rolein 
local social hierarchies. 

The second set of contributions adopts as its topic connectivity by sea, the 
networking of seafarers and how identity is shaped by a skillset and lifestyle. In 
following their paths across the eastern Mediterranean through space and time, we 
find this identity expressed in a wide variety ofsources and at very different levels. 

We start with quite a peculiar case: rather than presenting himself as crossing 
the sea and connecting to people far away, the Greek poet Pindar sends his poetry 
in seafaring songs “like merchandise” from Greek Thebes to Syracuse, Aigina or 
Akragas. In fact, he imagines them to reach the whole world. Thomas Kuhn-Treichel 
shows how the poet - although not stirring from home - establishes connections 
between himself and the Mediterranean in and by his poetry. The songs combine 
a local perspective with Thebes as the poet’s hometown and a pan-Hellenic one in 
which the whole Mediterranean functions as the space of his poetic-commercial 
outreach. Both perspectives are relevant for the identity of the poet, his work and 
the addressee. 

In an environment that differs from the previous one at almost all levels, 
the self-perception of Roman-era fishermen in Cyprus can only be approached 
indirectly. Maria Michael and Carmen Obied illustrate how a combination of data 
from a wide array of applicable disciplines is necessary when we want to arrive at 
the factors that determine identity in context. Their research conclusively refutes 
a perceived absence of fishing activities in Roman Cyprus and goes some way to 
investigate perceptions of the local seascape, which also constitute the basis for 
long-distance travel. 

The political journeys described by Alcaeus are of a purely metaphorical nature. 
Despite being centred on the motif of sea storms as political turbulences, they exert 
an exceptional influence on the union of Alcaeus’ “crew”, his hetairoi. Ippokratis 
Kantzios shows us how the decisive lack of realism in Alcaeus’ narrations of nautical 
journeys leads his aristocratic audience to recognise their own situation and close 
their ranks and become a resilient crew against their shared enemy. 

In common understanding, the Odyssey is perceived so much as the archetypical 
seafaring narrative that it appears almost trivial to include it here. However, Hauke 
Schneider combines philological and historical methods to make an intriguing point 
about the role of seafaring identity and its bearing upon status in Homeric Society. 
Its relevance for the society of Ithaca becomes most evident in the Telemachy and 
especially in the changes of behaviour in and respect for Telemachus after his own 
seafaring exploits. 

Linking back to the first part and the use of architecture as a means of uncovering 
identity, Francesca Bonzano’s paper on Malta in the 4" and 3" centuries BCE 
allows us to understand how a small place in a large network comes to be defined 
by exchange while retaining a specific and original identity. The architectural 
semantics — although untranslatable today - clearly exhibit an inclination for 
adopting and adapting stylistic models from a common cultural basis that reaches 
far across the sea. 

Finally, we return ashore with Laura Schmidt. On the Greek island of Lesbos, 
the archaic poet Sappho prefers to set her hopes on young Larichus who remains 
ashore and has to struggle for his recognition as an adult rather than on young 
Charaxus who follows the recognised way of establishing his position by seafaring. 
Nevertheless, in her considerations about Larichus, Sappho remains in the maritime 
mindset, so that young Larichus has to cope with the sea, despite remaining ashore. 
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SEAFARING AND THE RECEPTION OF (SOME) ARCHAIC GREEK LYRIC POETRY | 


Seafaring and the reception of (some) 
archaic Greek lyric poetry’ 


Maria Noussia-Fantuzzi 


Abstract 


This paper discusses the relationship between seafaring and the Hellenistic reception 
of some archaic Greek lyric poetry. Although most of the texts in question have 
recently been discussed, the role of the sea has been underplayed or overlooked. The 
paper argues that the idea of seafaring is an aspect of the poems on the Hellenistic 
reception of archaic lyric poetry that deserves more attention as it seems to often 
support/help the continuity between archaic and classical Greece and thriving 
Egyptian literature and scholarship. The sea unites more than it divides, and it seems 
to ensure the contact at the end of the journey, instead of emphasising its risks. 


Hellenistic poetry, Archaic lyric poetry, reception, seafaring 


Introduction 


A concern with travel over the open seas recurs throughout some Hellenistic 
poems regarding the reception of archaic Greek lyric poetry. Seafaring across 
the Mediterranean Sea can be argued to have a natural role in the chrono-topic 
definition of Hellenised Egypt, and in particular with the Ptolemaic program of 
maritime expansion and conquest. Unsurprisingly, then - and most appropriately in 
a Ptolemaic perspective - our poems can be said to describe the frequent and solid 
networks of communications in the Aegean and the Mediterranean Seas and the 
underlying reality of increased maritime mobility, combined with shorter distances 
between places in the Mediterranean, and interaction in these areas. 


1  Iwishto thank the organisers of the Section on Mediterranean Connections - How the sea links 
people and transforms identities of the Conference at Kiel for their kind invitation, and Lutz 
Kappel for valuable discussion on that occasion. Particular thanks are owed to Marco Fantuzzi, 
who read and commented on an earlier version of this paper. I am also indebted to Kathryn 
Gutzwiller for advice and criticism in preparing the published version. 
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However, I would like to argue that the perception of the sea is an aspect of these 
poems that deserves more attention.’ In fact, seafaring around the Mediterranean 
seems to contribute to a continuum between Archaic and Classical Greece and 
thriving Ptolemaic/Egyptian literature and scholarship. In investing geographic 
movement through the open sea with poetological significance? the poems also 
create a framework for talking about genre and the Hellenistic poets' flexible 
reception and transformation of previous lyric material to new ends,‘ given that a 
culture in transition mobility and *mapping" provide a useful context for a cultural 
fashioning. Thus, the seafaring references reflect something about the ways in 
which the Hellenistic Greeks consumed the texts, conceptualised and articulated the 
nature of poetic composition and re-evaluated the identity of lyric genre. The sea 
apparently unites more than it divides, destructs or ends, and it seems to ensure the 
contact at the end of the journey, instead of emphasising its risks. This recognition of 
the sea - which opposes its most usual perception as *a place of no return" - as well 
as the significance of this new attitude cannot be overlooked.5 


Travel over water in Phanocles and 
Posidippus 


A long fragment from Phanocles (fr. 1.11-28 Powell) - a poet of whom we know 
nothing, but we consider to belong to the early third century - offers a version of 
the story of Orpheus' death. Orpheus was torn to pieces by the women of Thrace 
as he wandered through the countryside thinking of his beloved Calais, then his 
dismembered body was thrown into the Hebrus river, which carried it out to sea 
where the waves brought his head and lyre to the shores of Lesbos: 


Tov è amo uèv KedaAnv xaAKG TAUOV, AUTIKA ô’ abtr|v 
eis àAa Opnikin piwav duod xEAvi 

NAw Kaprlvaoaı, iv’ éudopéowto daAdcon 

àudw Gua, yAavKots TeyyOuEevat Podioıg. 

Tag 8’ iep Agopw nor EITEKEADE 0àAaooa. 

ÅXÀ & ws Atyupfic tovtov EITEOXE AVPNS, 

vnooug T aiytadous 0’ dAluvpéac. "Ev0a Atyetav 
àvépeg ’Opbeinv EKTEpioav KEebaArv, 


Ev SE yéAuv vóu Bo ALyuprjv HEoav, fj Kal Avalöoug 


2 In this treatment of the poems, I confine myself strictly to the role of the sea, which has been 
underplayed or overlooked in discussions of the poems. This will necessarily preclude any 
attempt at a complete reading of the poems. 

3  Onthe ways in which the language of ships (and sailing) is used metaphorically to represent the 
art of poetry, and specifically the representation of the poetic process in ship construction and 
their ability to sail already in Homer, see Dougherty 2001. Other relevant passages for such a 
connection can also be found in Hesiod (with Rosen 1990), Ibycus (with Steiner 2005) and Pindar 
(e.g. Péron 1974). See Nünlist 1998 for the pre-Hellenistic references. 

4 See Acosta-Hughes 2010 for the response of the Alexandrians to several Lyric poets, especi- 
ally Sappho. 

5 For the use and perception of the sea in the ancient Greek world based on literary evidence, see 
Lesky 1974; Vryonis 1993. For the perception of the sea as ‘a place of no return’ and an ‘away- 
place’, see Lindenlauf 2004 with previous bibliography. 
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Ttétpac kai POpKov otuyvóv ETIELDEV 080p. 
’EK Keivou HOATTAL TE Kai iNEPTN KIOAPLOTÒG 
vijoov EXEL, rtao£ov & EoTiv KoLdoTäarn. 
Opfixes & we e6anoav ApnioL Épya yuvanov 
áypta, kai tavtag Setvov &of[A0gv XOG, 

aig AAdyous EotıLov, tv’ £v xpot orjpavc Exovoat 
Kkudvea otvuyepod un AeAaBowwTO qóvov: 
Towàg 8' Opofii KTAUEVW Tivovot yuvatkeg 


ELGETL viv KELVNG etvekev AUTMAKING. 


They cut off his head with a sword of bronze, and threw it at once 
in the sea along with the Thracian lyre. 

binding them strongly with a nail, so they would both be carried 
on the sea together, soaked by the billowing surf. 


And the foaming sea drove them to sacred Lesbos. 


And likewise the clear echo of the lyre spread across the sea 
and over the islands and sea-beaten shores, thereupon men 
interred the clear-sounding Orphic head 

and set in the tomb of the bright-ringing lyre, which used to persuade 
even mute stones and the hateful water of Phorkos. 

From that time forth, songs and lovely cithara music 

have occupied the island, the most musical of them all. 

As for the warlike Thracian men, when they had 

learned the women’s savage deeds and 

dire grief had sunk into them all, they 

began the custom of tattooing their wives, 

so that having on their flesh signs of dark 

blue, they would not forget their hateful 

murder. And even now, the women pay 


reparations to the dead Orpheus because of that sin. 


The aittov theme is clearly prominent in this fragment of Phanocles’ poem "Epwreg 
N KaAoi, an apparent survey of paidika: we learn why the Thracians tattoo their 
women (the main aition), who first introduced homosexuality among them and 
why Lesbos is famous for song. Ll. 15-20 contain the ending of the first of the two 
aetiologies and present a double miracle, a double adynaton: the cut-off head of the 
singer keeps singing and his lyre keeps accompanying him. It is to express exactly the 
quality of this miraculous mobile and ever-accompanying music that Phanocles uses 
an insistent repetition of keywords for sweetness of sound in four successive lines 
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(cf. Atyetav ...kebaAnv, sandwiched’ between Atyupijc ... Abpng and x&Auv ... ALyupriv). 

Hopkinson in his Hellenistic anthology adopts Rawe’s suggestion of two lines’ lacuna 

and a strong punctuation before év@a (17 since the text as transmitted has no 

mention of the famous detail of the singing head (except indirectly in 17 Atyetav)). 
The story is told again by Lucian in his adversus indoctum (11-12): 


Ovk ükatpov & àv yEvorto kai AgoBiov u606v tva 6ujyrjoacOaí oot nádat 
yevòpevov. OTE TOV 'Opo£a Gteortáoavto ai Opattat, baci trjv KEbaArv avtod 
ovv TA Abpa eig TOV "EBpov Eusteooüocav &xpAnOfjvat eig TOV uéAava KÖATIOV, kai 
emutAetv ye tr|lv KebaAnv Th Alpa, tiv u&v á60voav Opfjvóv twa Eri TH ’Opdel, 
WG Adyos, Thy Avpav 68 avTNV UIINXElv tov AVEUWV EUTIUTTOVTWV taic xopsaic, 
Kai oUTW HET’ WÖNG tpoceveyofivat tfj A€oBwW, kakeivoug ÜVEAOUEVOUG trjv HEV 
Kemaarny Kkatadadbaı ivartep viv TO Bakyelov avtoic &otu Tv Alpav Sé Avadelvaı 
gig TOD ’ATTOAAWVOG TO iepov, Kai EITLTLOAU ye owleoBat aUTNV, 


It would not be out of place to tell you another story about something that 
happened in Lesbos long ago. They say that when the women of Thrace tore 
Orpheus to pieces, his head and his lyre fell into the Hebrus, and were carried 
out into the Aegean Sea; and that the head floated along on the lyre, singing 
a dirge (so the story goes) over Orpheus, while the lyre itself gave out sweet 
sounds as the winds struck the strings. In that manner they came ashore in 
Lesbos to the sound of music, and the people there took them up, burying the 
head where their temple of Dionysus now stands and hanging up the lyre in the 
temple of Apollo, where it was long preserved. (tr. Harmon). 


Lucian retains the level of wonder regarding the singer’s head while he blends it 
with a logical explanation as to the lyre’s singing (“the lyre itself gave out sweet 
sounds as the winds struck the strings,” tiv Aópav sè aùtův UmnxElv tv dvépwv 
EUTUITOVTWV TAs xopóaic). 

Phanocles' lines clearly overturn the most widespread motif of the sea as the ideal 
place for persons and things to be disposed of irretrievably,’ since by floating upon the 
seathe head and thelyre of Orpheus are driven to Lesbos. Greek literature testifies to a 
long association between poetry and water and the fact that the water keeps Orpheus' 
poetic voice alive may be related to the symbolism that the water carries as a life- 
giver.? However, as both Orpheus and the lyre (and thus Greek musical culture) are 
the centre of attention (indeed Phanocles painstakingly notes that the two are bound 
together with a nail) their travel to Lesbos (which is aetiological for Lesbos' fame for 
song and music) despite the uncertainties of the sea and the stormy passage displays 
the fluid dynamics of movement and travel rather than the power of water to give life. 
The clear song that emanates from the head and lyre of Orpheus might also contain 
meta-poetic resonances that connect him to the figure of Phanocles himself, whereby 
he might indirectly represent some aspects ofthe poet. A poet with Orpheus' charisma, 
charm of voice and sweetness of song - *which used to persuade even mute stones 
and the hateful water of Phorkos" - the sea and rocks being proverbially unhearing 
and unsympathetic in Greek literature - may be considered sufficiently versatile to 
encompass Phanocles' voice of aetiological elegy and its catalogic character, not only 
poetry writ large. Similarly, the reference to Lesbos is not impossible to also work 


6 Thus Marcovich 1979, 364 for Phanocles' intended stylistic repetition. 

7 We can think of the episode of the Samian tyrant Polycrates’ ring (Herodotus 3.40-43) that 
Polycrates throws into the sea to be conspicuously destroyed. According to Hooker 1989, 142, 
the anecdote works out the theme of ‘what will be, will be.’ However, the sea only serves as a 
temporary away-place and the ring is unusually retrieved. Bacchylides 17 offers another instance 
where the belief in the sea as a place of no return fails again. See Buxton 1994 for a list of anec- 
dotes on retrieved goods. 

8  Seeforinstance the story of Aphrodite's birth with Simon 1959. 
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at another level: it might also be significant that Theocritus - a contemporary of 
Phanocles - clearly associates the homoerotic content of the paidika form with Lesbos, 
since his Idylls 29-31 are in Aeolic dialect? If this can be accepted, the geographic 
choice would carry an additional nuance to the connectives established. 

It further shows how Greek musical and poetic traditions of the archetypal and 
Archaic Greek past were reimagined by Hellenistic poets in their individual poetic 
choices. The story is clearly part of the Hellenistic poetic trend to insistently engage with 
the history of the literary forms in which the poet operates, with sources and founder 
poets. Nonetheless, it emphasises the element of geographic displacement through 
travel over the sea whose turbulence is no longer corrupting: the constant movement of 
the sea does not make Orpheus' head disappear. In reality, the choices of the foaming 
sea (described in a variety of terms to show its many different properties, including GAs, 
06àAaooca twice and mévtos) and its seemingly thoughtless waves on the shores and surfs 
(aiytaAóc, bóO0tov) are summoned to confirm literary history (the musicality of Lesbos). 

However, it is with Posidippus (from the third century BCE) that the full 
potentiality of this conception of the sea is explored. In the epigram (AB 37)! — 
discovered in 2001 as part ofthe Milan Papyrus - another object, a symbol of a world 
of earlier poetry, voyages to Ptolemaic land and Arsinoe's Philadelphus temple 
brought ashore by Arion’s dolphin/or a dolphin like Arion’s."* 


Apcıvön, coi tn[vlde Avpny 070 xetpl......]Ó 
oBeyzaulevnvl 62Adoic yay! Apıöviolc 
ov..EAOL[....Jac EX kópatoc AAAOT[ 
Ketvoc av[....]c Aeukà srepäu rerälyn 
T'oAAano[....].cjtt Kal aidAa TAL .[ 
YwvÄLnıl....Jakov Kavov andov[ 
ävdeua 8’, [O BUIGSEAgE, TOv HAacev L......Jiwv, 
tovde S€[you, .Jucou uera vaoróAo[v. 
To you, Arsinoe, this lyre from the hand? (...) made to resound, 


a dolphin like Arion’s brought. (...) from the wave (...), that one crossed the 
white sea - and many varied things (...)-with voice (...). As an offering, 


Brother(-loving one), receive this (which brought? ...) gift from the temple 


guard. 


Our epigram is revealing in a number of ways. First of all, it both provides a 
modern counterpart to the well-known Lesbian tale of Orpheus’ lyre recounted by 
Phanocles and an imagery of another extended sea journey (a violent one with a 
safe ending). Second, the epigram also alludes to the legend of Arion’s rescue as 
told by Herodotus 1.24 and his subsequent dedication of a statue of a man riding 
a dolphin, likewise made at a shrine on a cape. Finally, as Bing 2005’ notes, the 
poem would represent an example of how an object may be made to embody the 
cultural/historical heritage, and become the vehicle of its relocation to a new place. 
By describing how this lyre - together with the tradition it evokes - came to Egypt, 


9 On the combination of geography and literary tradition in Theocritus, see Krevans 1983. 

10 AB = Austin and Bastianini 2002. 

11 Greek sources on Arion are collected by Sutton 1989, 13-15. On Arion as inventor of tragedy, see 
Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010, 519-520. For the reading Aptovio[c, see Puelma 2006, 63-64. 

12 Bing 2005, 127-131. There are also other implicit encomiastic purposes in the epigram, as has 
been shown by recent work: see Fantuzzi 2004 on the equation of Arsinoe with Poseidon and 
Stephens 2004 for Arsinoe's equation with previous artistic patrons such as Periander of Corinth. 
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the poet links the third-century-BCE shrine of Arsinoe-Aphrodite and the Ptolemies’ 
cultural politics to one of the great figures of archaic poetry, and with him to the rich 
tradition of the erotic contents of Lesbian lyric and the tradition of the short poem. 

Bing is correct in seeing the tale in Posidippus’ epigram as “emblematic of the 
Ptolemies’ claim to be the true inheritors and guardians of the literary legacy of 
Hellas, in particular here the great tradition of Lesbian song".'^ The Arion story 
may have been very appropriate to the Ptolemies (since Arion's native Methymna 
on Lesbos came to serve as an important strategic base for Ptolemaic interests 
overseas), and especially Queen Arsinoe, who as a maritime goddess - Arsinoe- 
Aphrodite Zephyritis - presided over the seaways and networks of the Ptolemaic 
maritime empire. Furthermore, Posidippus himself relied on the solid networks of 
communications in the Aegean for his travel(s) from native Pella (in epigram 22 the 
speaker presents himself as a traveller heading towards Egypt). 

Posidippus' poem serves a function comparable to that of Callimachus' epigram 
about the conch shell, which in a memorable prosopopeia speaks of its route to 
Egypt before its dedication at the shrine of Arsinoe-Aphrodite Nephritis by a certain 
ZeAnvain from Aeolian Smyrna (v. 12), who found it on the beach at Iulis on Ceos on 
her way from Smyrna to Alexandria. The element of journey is emphasised through 
the shell’s characterisation of itself as “old”, madaitepos (v. 1), showing that it - like 
the lyre in AB 37 - has also travelled extensively. 

Arsinoe's shrine draws objects “as if by a magnetic force”!6 but also marks the 
intersection of several disparate itineraries and origins," with the sea functioning as 
a transitive agent. Ceos and Smyrna were suggestive place names as the birthplaces 
of great lyric poets: both Simonides and Bacchylides came from Ceos, and Smyrna is 
connected with Mimnermus' origins in some ancient sources (Pausanias 9.29.4). This 
collection of sites with culturally loaded symbolism is intertwined with increasing 
Ptolemaic economic activities and contemporary politics. As has been observed,!* 
the Cean town of Coresia (the harbor at Iulis) became an important port in the mid- 
3" century BCE, which (significantly) was renamed Arsinoe after the queen’s death. 

I would like to emphasise how the poetic stories of these objects' sea migrations 
can reveal themselves not as special one-off or fortuitous situations but rather as 
parts of a much broader consciousness of a circulation of culture around a heavily 
interconnected Mediterranean and its relocation to the shores of Alexandria. 
In the texts of Posidippus, and Phanocles above, the connections established are 
specifically carried out by the sea and its creatures. In other words, in both texts 
the sea constitutes an agent of transmission of the lyric archetypal past to the lyric 
present/future, a guarantee of continuity and identity. 

The image of (some kind of) seaborne travel to places that have literary 
significance should not be dismissed as merely a standard conceit in Hellenistic 
poetry for signalling evocation of an Archaic poet, but rather deserves a more 
complex exposition, as further more or less obvious poetic ambitions and aspirations 
may be floating just below the surface. 


13 See Curtis 2017, who connects the Ptolemaic dynasty’s cultural project with Augustus’ 
regime in Rome. 

14 Bing 2005, 130. 

15 See Posidippus AB 39 “She’ll grant good sailing or make the sea, for those / who call upon her in 
the storm, smooth as oil", and AB 119 *Whether you're to brave the sea or grapple your ship / to 
shore, shout ‘Hail!’ to Arsinoe of Good Sailing, / calling our lady goddess from her temple - the son 
of Boiscus, / admiral at the time, Samian Callicrates, put her here, / sailor, especially for you. And 
not only for you - often / have others, in need of good sailing, looked to her." 

16 Curtis 2017, 288. 

17 See Selden 1998, 309-314 on the notion of displacement. Curtis 2017, n. 14 reminds us that like 
Posidippus, Arsinoe also underwent her journey of *displacement" as she spent much of her life 
in Macedonia, despite being born in Egypt. 

18 Cf Robert 1960, reported by Bing 2005, 131 n. 26. 
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Travel across temporal seas 


The theme of sea travel can also articulate the nature of relationships with the 
poets of the past without necessarily reinforcing the emphasis on Archaic poetry. 
An epigram by Nossis (AP 7.718) - a native of Epizephyrian Locri in Southern Italy 
and a poetess working a generation earlier than Posidippus - highlights her own 
poetic portrait by cleverly playing with the propemptikon mode in the following 
mock epitaph:!° 


& Eeiv’, ei TU ye elc noti kaXAixopov MızuAnvav 
tüv LamMots yapitwv áv00c évavoduEvoS, 

eimetv wo Movoatot glav trjva TE AÖKPLOOA 
TIKTev' (oats ©’ ótt uot coóvopa Noooíc, (dt. 


Stranger, if you sailto Mytilene ofthe lovely dances to be inspired by the flower 
of Sappho’s graces, say that a woman of Locris bore one dear to the Muses and to 
her; you may know that my name is Nossis. Go (tr. Fantuzzi, Hunter). 


The idea that one should visit the birthplace of the author whose model one intends to 
imitate is implicitly rejected, since Nossis herself is unwilling (or unable) to sail from 
Locris to Mytilene, Sappho’s homeland. She assumes that anyone sailing to Mytilene 
would be going there to breathe in the flowers of Sappho’s graces, Le. to seek poetic 
inspiration by Sappho’s poems. This would seem to imply that Sapphic poetry had 
a well-defined original performative context (in the epigram this is conceptualised 
as songs performed with dances, KkaAAtyopov MıruANvav, v. 1) and inspiration by 
her poetry would demand a reproduction of such a context. Although Nossis must 
herself have been inspired by Sappho’s poetry, otherwise her gesture would not 
make sense,” the point of her text - properly understood - must be that she did so 
without having had to travel to that place (Mytilene). The reason is most probably 
that - in an emulative rather than imitative connection with Sappho - Nossis pays a 
homage to the great lyric poetess of the past, but states her independence from her. 
Sappho is the great Sappho and Nossis does not deny that if one wishes to compose 
Sapphic poetry one must travel to Lesbos. Although not without locating herself 
squarely in the Sapphic tradition,” Nossis has set off in new directions. Nossis wants 
to compose post-Sapphic poetry in her own mode, adapting it to epigram, and will 
not go to Mytilene. 

Within a generation of Nossis, in iamb 13, vv. 11-19” Callimachus defends 
his composition of iambics in the manner of Hipponax, without - among other 
accusations” - going to Ephesus in Ionia, Hipponax’s hometown (even if he admits 
that Ephesus is the place from which anyone who intends to produce limping verses 
not unwisely draws the flame of his inspiration): 


19 See Gutzwiller 1998, 253-255 on Nossis’ modification of the epitaphic form so as to serve the 
proclamation of her poetic lineage in the epigram. Skinner 1989, 11-12. 

20 On the motif of “conveying the message,” in the context of funerary epigrams see 
Taran 1979, 132-149. 

21 As Acosta-Hughes 2010, 86 notes: “The poem evolves into a celebration not of Sappho but rather 
of Nossis in relation to her.” Bowman 1998. 

22 Again in the last extant lines, where he repeats the critics’ language of vv. 11-14 and ironically 
appropriates their first charge: “I do sing, neither having visited Ephesus nor mixed with the 
lonians,” (vv. 63-66): see Steiner 2007. 

23 The indiscriminate mixture of dialects is another accusation, vv. 16-18. 
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[oóc] “Iwot cvupeitac 

ov? "Epeoov &A00v, ÄTLG EOTL, aul 
"Egeoov, Oev nep oi TA uécpa HEAAOVTEG 
tà XWAG TIKTELV UN àpa0Oc Evavovtar 
GAN’ ei TL Ovpòv Å ‘TI yaocépa ztvgvo[ 
it obv én apyaiov etc anal 

TOUT’ EUTTETTAEKTAL xai AaAgvo[ 

Taoti kai Awptoti kai TO oóuptk[cov 

TED HEXPL TOALALC; oi MOL oe 6roovov. 


neither having mixed with Ionians nor gone to Ephesus, which is ... Ephesus, 
from where those who wish skillfully to give birth to limping verses draw the 
fire of inspiration. But if something [? fires] spirit or stomach, whether archaic 
or .... this is woven in and [?] they speak ... Ionic and Doric and a mixture. What 
is the limit of your recklessness? Your friends will bring you up...’. 


The critics of Callimachus claim that anyone who wants to produce limping verses - 
faithfully imitating the model of Hipponax of Ephesus - must immediately travel 
to Ephesus in “search of a historical authenticity". Travel to the geographic 
space of a poet-model of the past is the condition under which a concept of 
poetic genre conceived in terms of context-dependent conventions can come into 
existence. The idea of inspiration (rendered by évaveo@at, also found in Nossis - as 
Fantuzzi and Hunter note? - “suggests enthousiasmos and external possession") is 
complemented side by side in Callimachus with the idea of learned recreation of a 
performative content.29 

To recreate the conditions of the utterance of iambi (the social and linguistic 
environment of Hipponax), Callimachus clearly does not need to travel to Ephesus: 
in Jamb 13, it is the learned literary recreation of a performative context — vv. 14, and 
also 66 - and not the imitation of the conventions that traditionally tied an Archaic 
poem to its performative occasion or the combination of strictly formal elements 
that allows Callimachus to confute his denigrators and declare in the last extant 
lines of the poem that he is “singing” (dei6w) iambi. This is something distinct from 
what his critics believe the genre to be: iambi are not a sung verse, first of all, but 
Callimachus wants to produce quasi-lyric iambs, in the tradition of the short poem 
in lyric verse of the archaic age. 


Poems as cargo shipped across the sea 


In another epigram - AB 122 - in which songs are travelling as cargo (of praise) on 
ships, Posidippus reworks an image from the world of Homer where the practices 
of commercial trade with suggestions of profit link good poetry and overseas trade, 
and enrich the metaphorical connection between songs and ships at work in the 
poetics of the Odyssey. 


24 Hunter 1997, 43. 

25 Fantuzzi and Hunter 2004, 16. 

26 As Depew 1992, 327 notes, “the challenge to the contemporary poet who cannot possess the cul- 
ture-specific authority to compose in traditional genres, is to possess sufficient techne to recreate, 
self-consciously and fictionally, the conditions of their utterance." 

27  SeeDougherty 2001, 38-50. 
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Awpixa, dotéa uEV oA rtáAat KÓVIG fiv 6 TE 8EOUÖG 

xaitns Ñ TE uópov EKTTVOOG AUTTEXÖVN, 

N note Tov yapievta TEPLOTEAAOUGA Xápatov 

obxpous ÖöpAPLıVv@v Wao KLocußLwv' 

Zangar dè uévovot QANG Ett Kal pevéovow 

wéfg ai AevKai qgOgyyóuevat ogA(6gc. 

obvoud odv pakaptocóv, è Navkpatic 6€ PUAAEEL 

Écv àv in NeWov vats é’ dAòg TeAdyN. 

Doricha, your bones were dust long ago and the band of your hair, and the 
perfume-breathing shawl in which you once wrapped the handsome Charaxos, 
and, joining him to your flesh, grasped the wine cup in the small hours. But the 
bright ringing pages of Sappho’s dear song abide and will still abide. Happy your 


name, which Naucratis will preserve thus as long as a ship from the Nile goes 
upon the wide salt sea (tr. Campbell modified). 


The poet promises Doricha?? - a hetaera of Naucratis in Egypt, famous as the mistress 
of Sappho's brother, Charaxos - that her name will be preserved as long as the fame 
of Sappho's poetry abides and as long as a ship sails out from the Nile across the sea 
(vv. 5-8). It is significant that Posidippus foregrounds the issue of circulation of texts 
after the theme of fame (thanks to written preservation), as if to suggest that he saw 
circulation as a key element to this quality for poetry. 

I follow Campbell and print a strong punctuation after oeAiöec. I understand the 
Naucratite ship to be conveying Posidippus' own song texts and not merely that it is 
laden with poetic scrolls (Sappho's). This in turn would show Posidippus' conscious 
awareness that poetic preservation for posterity is assured through the well- 
developed book trade,? rather than the notion that preservation is ensured more 
generally by the literary heritage of Greek poetry. Rosenmeyer™ takes the final distich 
to refer to Sappho’s poetry (and no strong punctuation after oeAidec). However, this 
would be a reiteration of the topic of preservation already stated for Sappho, whose 
enduring power of verse Posidippus significantly linked with its written medium 
(“the bright ringing pages of Sappho's clear song", vv. 5-6), and it would destroy the 
parallelism in the last two distichs between the already-mentioned immortality of 
Sapphic poetry and Posidippus' own. In any case, itis more relevant to my point that 
the journey of the ship carrying the poems of Posidippus (or of Sappho) is seen as a 
token of comparison for the duration of text-songs, and a guarantor of survival of 
Doricha's name almost at the same level as the eternalising power of poetry. 

A brief look at the association between sailing images and songs in elegiac poetry 
and archaic lyric reveals a similar metaphorical system already at work in early 
poetry: Theognis - who first within the poetic tradition introduces the explicit claim 
to perpetuate the fame of a laudandus - invokes the image of overseas travel in the 
elegy promising fame and renown to Cyrnus (237-254). Travel and movement can 
be associated with all of the flexibility and mobility of oral poetry, but in particular 


28 Onthe courtesan named Doricha or Rhodopis, see the ancient references collected by Voigt, tests. 
252-254 and also Lidov 2002; Yatromanolakis 2007, 312-37; Kivilo 2010, 175-77; Lefkowitz 2012, 
41-44; Gribble 2016, 31-41. Martin 2016, 119 suggests that Doricha is a negative nickname inven- 
ted by Sappho, punning on $@pov, to counter the positive nickname, Rhodopis (“rosy”), that the 
courtesan normally used for her work. 

29 Despite the reference to a well-organised trade, Posidippus does not seem to consider the 
idea that poetry must be a profitable enterprise as well. On songs sold overseas, see Pindar, 
Isthmian 2 with Bernadette 1993, 63-64. 

30  Rosenmeyer 2014, 330. 
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with the fluency and expansiveness of this elegiac composition: as Adkins remarks, 
all but the last of the nine hexameters (253) are enjambed in West’s edition, and 
three of the nine pentameters (238, 242, 246):3! 


Eoi uèv ¿yà mtép’ S5wxa, ovdv olo’ én’ àneipova nóvtov 
TWTÁONL KATA yv 1t&cav AELPÖHEVOG 

pniding Boivnig 88 Kal ciAartivntot Tapéoont 

EV TAGALG TTOAAWV Kk£iuevog £v otópaoty, 

Kal o£ oov AVALGKOLOL AtyuóO6yyots v£ot ávópec 
EÜKÖOUWG EPATOL KAA TE Kal Atyéa 

átcovtat. Kal órav Svobepfig UNO keúðeor yaing 

Big TOAUKWKÜTOUG Eig ’Aldao SOuoUs, 

ovdér07’ 0068 Havwv ATTOAEIG KAEOG, AAAA HEANGELG 
amOttov AVOPWITOLO’ aiév EXWV övopa, 

Kupve, kað’ ‘EAAGSa yijv otpwpwyevoc, Né ava výoovç 
ix8vó£vca TIEPWV TTÖVTOV EN’ ATPLYETOV, 

Ovx Gutov VWTOLOLV EMNUEVOG AAAG oe TEL EL 

ayAad Movodwv Sapa iootepávwv. 

Tt&ot è’, 600tot HEUNAE, kai EooouEVOLOLW AoLöN 

Eoonlt Ouds, Oop’ Av y Te Kai NEALOS. 

avtap &yov dAiyng Tapa oed ov tuyyávo ai6o6G, 

GAY WOTLEP uukpòv Matsa Adyotc P ürtatütc. 


I have given you wings with which you will fly, soaring easily, over the bound- 
less sea and all the land. You will be present at every dinner and feast, lying on 
the lips of many, and lovely youths accompanied by the clear sounds of pipes 
will sing of you in orderly fashion with beautiful, clear voices. And whenever 
you go to Hades’ house of wailing, down in the dark earth’s depths, never even 
in death will you lose your fame, but you will be in men’s thoughts, your name 
ever immortal. Cyrnus, as you roam throughout the land of Greece, and among 
the islands, crossing over the fish-filled, undraining sea, not riding on the back 
of horses, but it is the splendid gifts of the violet-wreathed Muses that will escort 
you. For all who care about their gifts, even for future generations, you will be 
alike the subject of song, as long as earth and sun exist. And yet I do not meet 
with a slight respect from you, but you deceive me with your words, as if I were 
a small child (tr. Gerber). 


Theognis’ poetry gives Cyrnus wings to fly with ease about over the sea, to range 
across the mainland of Greece and the islands. Theognis does not fail to mention the 
role that audiences also play in spreading (vv. 240-243) and preserving the oral poe- 
tic message (vv. 245-246). Cyrnus’ name will be forever known because the gifts of 
the Muses will accompany it everywhere. As Dougherty? remarks, “in this respect, 
the familiar trope of the immortality of poetic fame takes on a geographical cast.” 
This association of poetry and travel (although Theognis’ image is not strictly one of 


31 Adkins 1985, 143. 
32 Dougherty 2001, 62. 
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sailing) situates Cyrnus’ fame in a perspective that is both pan-Hellenic and timeless 
while reflecting on some key issues of an oral poem’s production, preservation and 
broader dissemination. 

The theme of poetry travelling? (as ship’s cargo) is elaborated by Pindar twice in the 
Nemean Odes (5.1-3 and 6.33-35) and Pythian 2.°* Thus, in Nemean 5 the poet states: 


Ovx ÄAVÖPLAVTOTTOLÖG eip’, Wot’ EALVÜOOVTA Epya- 
(£o0at àyàApac ém avtàc Baduidog 

EOTAOT” GAN’ EITLTTÄOAG 

ÓAKÁŜOG Ev T AKATW, yAukeU dotóó, 

otety’ an’ Aiyivas dtayyéAAovo’, 

I am no sculptor whose statues stand 

idle on their base! 

But go forth, sweet song, with every 

vessel and merchant bark, 


setting sail from Aegina, bearing the news... 


In his allusion to merchant ships, Pindar compares his victory ode to their cargo, 
thus situating his own poetry (and the victor celebrated by the ode?) within a larger 
network of profit and value. Just as the Muse of Theognis reached many audiences, 
unbounded by constrains of space and even time, and in stark contrast to other 
celebratory possibilities for Pytheas’ victory (such as a statue fixed on its base), 
the mobility of these cargo ships will put poetry into foreign harbours, spreading 
the fame of both athlete/client and poet well beyond a merely local audience and 
the original site of the athletic victory. In creating a product that can be exchanged 
all over the world for other valuable goods/profit (since it is being treated like a 
commodity), the poet of the aristocratic families comes close to occupying the role of 
the archaic merchant trader who is ever attentive to his cargo and its potential for 
swift economic gain. 

Posidippus takes up the image of (merchant) ships and song when he refers 
to Naucratis’ role in circulating the poem worldwide through maritime networks. 
Posidippus does not say (as Pindar does in Ol. 9.21-27) that he will spread 
Doricha’s fame “faster than any ship or horse can travel,” nor does he emphasise 
the unconditional longevity of his praise as Theognis has done. In realistically 
connecting dissemination with the papyrus trade from Naucratis - “the city whose 
power is in ships” - Posidippus shows awareness about seafaring as a mechanism 
of safe preservation and circulation of texts. It will be precisely by transporting the 
poem of Posidippus to faraway places that the name of Doricha will be preserved. 

Moreover, Pindar’s aforementioned Nemean 6.51-59 - from another poem for a 
wealthy trading family of Aegina - characterises epinician songs as cargo shipped 
across the sea at the family’s initiative: 


33 Gentili 1988, 163 discusses both Theognis’ passage and Pindar’s Nemean 5. See also Goldhill 1991, 
109-11, von Reden 1995, 43-44. 

34 Pyth. 2.58-68, composed for Hieron's chariot victory, refers to poetry as a ship's merchandise and 
places emphasis on the poet's own participation and presence in the process of shipment. In Cala- 
me's words (2012, 316-317), we observe a *metamorphosis from poem object into commercial 
product dispatched across the sea." 

35 See Hubbard 2004 on epinician’s function as ‘public relations’ statement. 
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dorsali xai AöyoL tà KAAA cpv Epy’ EKOULOAV" 

Baooíóatot à t ov onavicel, TTAAALPATOG yeved, 

(Sta VAVOTOAEOVTES NL- 

«opta, Iepiswv apotatc 

dvuvatoi TTAPEXELV TOALV Ùuvov AVEPWXWV EPYyHATWV 

EVEKEV. 

Song and stories transport/preserve (gk6utoav) the fair deeds of the Bassidae, 
Which are not few in number. A race famous of old, 

Shipping out their own encomia, 

They are able to provide the Pierides' plowmen with much source of song 


Thanks to their proud accomplishment (tr. Hubbard). 


As Hubbard notes, the ambiguity of the verb éxoutoav in the first line of this 
passage - equally attested in Pindar with the meaning transport and preserve (Slater 
S.V.) - must be meant to have both implications in the present context, “since it is 
precisely by transporting the encomia of the Bassidae on the open seas to faraway 
places that their fair deeds are preserved".?6 

Again, the association between poetry and travel so explicitly articulated in the 
works of the late archaic poet Pindar - and in particular its role in representing the 
broad scope and range of his poetic skill - helps to guide our thinking about how 
the Hellenistic poet envisioned his poems' preservation and broader dissemination. 
The ship's potential for organised trade locates the consumption and circulation of 
Pindar's era poetry - like Posidippus' - within the framework of seafaring, exchange 
and value. The image of the ship in both Pindar and Posidippus underscores now the 
connections between travel and song and the notion of travelling song texts. Likewise, 
Posidippus' promise to Doricha that Naucratis will preserve her name as long as ship 
sails from Nile across the salt sea (implying forever) updates Theognis' promise of 
immortality to Cyrnus that “for all who care about [the gifts of the Muses], even for 
future generations, you will be alike the subject of song, as long as earth and sun exist". 
Posidippus' promise articulates a notion of preservation that is exclusively associated 
with the perspective of book-conscious Hellenistic Egypt at every level. 

To conclude, while our poems are realistically and literally linked to the 
international world to which they belong and the reality of sea communication 
and long-range movement in their emphasis on sea travel, they also set sea journey 
as a framework for locating the Hellenistic poets' own accomplishments. Objects 
easily survive the sea to articulate a movement from “over there" to “over here,” 
which links home with literary models abroad signalling the lyric genre and specific 
authors. A mental map of the literary past is thus superimposed, albeit without 
exhibiting *path dependence' across the successful transitions. 


36 Hubbard 2004, 89. 
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Chalcidic connectivity between Sithonia and 
Pallene: Transmutations of epichoric identity 
and resilience in the long 5th and 4th c. BCE 


Maria G. Xanthou 


Abstract 


The paper examines the potential link between two ancient Graeco-Roman resilient 
cities, Olynthus and Potidaea. The study focuses on the impact of natural catastrophes 
and violence on their societies. Both cities suffered great losses or disappeared as a result 
of destruction but also gained the advantage of revival. My purpose is to investigate 
the capacity of Olynthus and Potidaea in exhibiting diverse patterns of resilience while 
enduring war, hunger, and seaquake. Since their foundation, the urban clusters of 
Olynthus and Potidaea had occupied significant geographical locations with Potidaea 
being located on the Isthmus of Pallene and Olynthus in the hinterland of the Chalcidica 
peninsula with access to the gulf of Torone. My critical analysis focuses on the symbiotic 
relation enjoyed by the two cities since the Peloponnesian War. We will examine 
Olynthus’s manifold capacity to endure the elimination of its original population 
(Hdt. 8.127) and become the epicentre of the Chalcidic League (Thuc. 1.58.2). Olynthus 
benefitted from resettlement by inhabitants from the coastal cities, resulting in its 
enlargement and a federation transcending ethnic and epichoric barriers. Despite the 
dissolution of the league (Xen. Hell. 5.2.1ff.), the city of Olynthus managed to re-emerge. 
It allied with Philip II, eventually gaining Potidaea. The latter - although founded as a 
Corinthian colony - became a member of the Athenian League after a two-year siege 
and its capitulation in 430/429 BCE. The town was resettled, serving as a major focal 
point for the Athenians during the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 1.56-65; 2.31.2; 2.31.58; 
2.31.67; 2.31.70; 2.31.79; 4.7; 4.120£.; 129.3; 135.1; Syll.374£.). In the post-war era, Potidaea 
was returned to its former inhabitants, became a member of the Chalcidic League, and a 
base for Spartans in their war with Olynthus. Later, the non-Athenian inhabitants were 
enslaved by Philip and the city rendered to the Olynthians. After its utter destruction, 
Olynthus and the region formed the polis territory of the new foundation of Cassandra. 
The paper concludes with a critical analysis offering at least a partial understanding of 
the dynamics of the city-citizen interaction especially in the 4th and 3rd c. BCE. 


Chalcidica peninsula, dialectic resilience, resources management, regional inter- 
action, natural vs. man-made catastrophes 
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Figure 1. Stages of Resilience 
Cycle. 


Olynthus and Potidaea: two resilient cities (?) 


* Proximity to the sea 

* Resources (mines) 

* Governance 

* Fortification Pre- 

* Interactions / Regional disaster/stability 
alliances before 


Bounce back Man-made / 
stronger natural disaster 


Recovery to 
the status 
quo ante 


Resistance & 
Absorption 


Introduction: a holistic approach to resilience 


Resilience is nowadays considered a key concept to human well-being and safety. It 
is multifaceted and includes every aspect of human culture. In order to be deemed 
effective, resilience should be underpinned by the synergy of society, infrastructure, 
and environment of a specific area.! Moreover, resilience results from an embedded 
feeling of safety built across society during times of stability and, in general, itis based 
on a cycle including the following stages: stability before, absorption and resistance 
that follow during disasters, and recovery as the final stage after disasters.’ 

This pattern may not fully apply to ancient societies. However, the need for 
securing sustainability and stability created the need for forecast, foreknowledge, 
and reflection. In this sense, ancient societies would learn from disasters and move 
the location of their urban development to safer areas allowing societies to exist 
symbiotically with the environment.? 

My choice to discuss Olynthus and Potidaea was prompted by the challenge to 
investigate the resilient, symbiotic relation of these cities. The relation was forged 
byanumber offactors such as subsistence and sustainability, patterns of population 
policies such as anoikismos or synoikismos, and the creation of a common but 
distinct epichoric identity. 


Location of Olynthus and Potidaea 


The ancient city of Olynthus* lies on two elongated hills situated in a valley at the 
neck of Toronaeus Gulf between Pallene and Sithonia, the western and central 
prongs of the Chalcidic peninsula in northern Greece, about 2.5 kilometres inland 
from the sea. To the north, the Polygyros mountain range rises to some 1,000 m. 


Pitrénaité-Ziléniené and Torresi 2014, 1. 

Pitrénaité-Ziléniené and Torresi, 2014, 10. 

Shondell Miller and Rivera 2011, xxxv-li. 

For an updated appreciation of Olynthus as an urban cluster see Nevet et al. 2017, 155-206. 
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Rilder- 2072 Data SIN, NOAA, LFS Navy, NGA GERCO, l'andsat Ernkerpielis, Google, TerraMetrirs, Maxar Terhoningies, CNFS / Airbus Rilder 
Copyright 2022 TerraMetrics, Kartendaten 


Figure 2. Sinus Toronaeus (Topwvalog KoArtoc) aka Toronaeus Gulf, Chalcidica Peninsula, Greece (west to east: left to right side; south to north: upper 
to lower side of the image. © Image data: SIO, NOAA, U.S. Navy, NGA, GEBCO, Landsat/Copernicus, Google, TerraMetrics, Maxar Technologies, CNES/ 
Airbus; © Map data: TerraMetrics). 
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Figure 3. Sinus Toronaeus (Topwvalog kóArtoc) aka Toronaeus Gulf, Chalcidica Peninsula, Greece (north-west to south-east: left to right side; south-east 
to north-west: upper to lower side of the image. © Image data: SIO, NOAA, U.S. Navy, NGA, GEBCO, Landsat/Copernicus, Google, TerraMetrics, Maxar 
Technologies, CNES/Airbus; € Map data: TerraMetrics). 
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Figure 4. The archaeological site 
of Ancient Olynthus facing south- 
south-east; photo © Dr Maria G. 
Xanthou, 2078. 


Figure 5. Aerial view of modern 
city of Potidaea. © Image data: 
SIO, NOAA, U.S. Navy, NGA, 
GEBCO, Google, TerraMetrics; 
© Map data: CNES/Airbus, 
European Space Imaging, 
Landsat/Copernicus, Maxar 510, NOAA, U.S. Navy. NGA, GERCO, 


/ Airbus, European Space Imaging. Landsat / Copernic 
endaten 


Technologies. 
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Mekyberna - its harbour - is located eastwards on the northern shoreline of 
Toronaeus Gulf, in the coastal area near the modern village of Kalyves Polygyrou. 
It was first mentioned in Hecataeus (FGrHist 1 F 120) and in the context of Xerxes’ 
campaign (Hdt. 7.122). Strabo’s (7 fr. 29) characterisation of Mekyberna as epineion 
Olynthou was further validated by an underwater survey, which attested Strabo’s 
view that the settlement functioned as the harbour town of Olynthus.5 

The city of Potidaea is located about seven miles (60 stadia = 11.2 km) away from 
Olynthus. Its location was picked up by the Corinthians as too inviting and probably 
reminiscent of their métropolis. Potidaea holds a key geographical position as it is 
situated at the very entrance to the peninsula and may be used as a transitional 
point between the Thermaic Gulf and the Toronaeus Gulf. Its key position between 
two gulfs and its proximity to the Chalcidic interior prompted much of the trade 
of the mainland of Greece with the Chalcidic region to pass through Potidaea. The 
low shore suitable for beaching ships was Potidaea’s unique advantage among other 
cities of Pallene, and shared only with Mékybérna, Olynthus’ epineion, thus forging 
a resilient coexistence. Potidaea most probably possessed an actual harbour, on 
the east side of the isthmus since it appears more suitable.‘ Finally, there are three 
important factors, which contributed largely to Potidaea’s soon achieved wealth 
and prominence among other important cities of Chalcidica, and eventually its 
resilience: a) its friendly relations with Corinth, its métropolis, b) her favourable 
location for commerce and trade, and c) the fertility of the surrounding territory. 


Sustainability and subsistence in Sithonia and 
Chalcidic coastline 


At this point I would like to comment on sustainability and subsistence in Sithonia 
and Chalcidic coastline as regards the formation of settlements and urban clusters 
in the area. Xenophon’s (Hell. 5.2.16) comment on Olynthian sustainability points 
towards the factors which supported the choice of the settlement sites: 


ti yap ù kai éumodwv, önov úa uèv vavnnyńorya Ev avti ti xopa Eoti, 
xpnuátov 88 mpdcoSoi ék TMOAAGV ev Augvwv, EK TMOAAGV 5 éuropiwv, 
moAvavOpwria ye uNv Sta trjv novortiav DITÄPXEL 


The country itself possesses ship-timber and has revenues from many ports and 
many trading-places, and likewise an abundant population on account of the 
abundance of food? 


(a) proximity to the sea for trade facilitation and communication, (b) natural 
fortification against inland attacks and pirates’ raids from the sea, (c) the existence 
of fertile arable land, and (d) in certain cases, proximity to the mines.’ 


5 Papazoglou 1988, 427; Flensted-Jensen 2004, 831; Tiverios 2008, 48-49; Zahrnt, M. 2006a; Zahrnt 
2015, 343. 

6 Diodorus (12.46.3-4) in relating the Athenian siege of Potidaea in 432-429 BCE, notes that the 
besieged city successfully resisted the Athenian general Hagnon’s attacks from the harbour. This 
point could be affirmed with certainty if one could accurately date the remains of an ancient 
embankment discovered at the east end of the canal; Alexander 1963, 18-19. 

7 Tsigarida and Xydopoulos 2015, 44; cf. the modern debate on goldmining in Skouries 
by Eldorado Gold Corporation. 
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First challenge: A man-made disaster in 
Olynthus and a natural phenomenon in 
Potidaea 


Artabazus’ siege of Olynthus and Potidaea in 479 BCE marked a milestone in the 
recorded history of the two cities and gave a new momentum towards two diverse 
patterns of resilience enhancement. 


Hdt. 8.126.3 When the king had marched away past the town and the Persian 
fleet had taken flight from Salamis, Potidaea had openly revolted from the bar- 
barians and so too had the rest of the people of Pallene. 


Hdt. 8.127 Thereupon Artabazus laid siege to Potidaea, and suspecting that 
Olynthus too was plotting revolt from the king, he laid siege to it also. This town 
was held by Bottiaeans who had been driven from the Thermaic gulf by the 
Macedonians. Having besieged and taken Olynthus, he brought these men to 
a lake and there cut their throats and delivered their city over to the charge 
of Critobulus of Torone and the Chalcidian people. It was in this way that the 
Chalcidians gained possession of Olynthus. 


In the case of Olynthus, Artabazus' decision to put to death a large part of its 
population set in motion a pattern of population substitution, which had a long- 
term effect on its identity, its cohesion, and ultimately its history. The majority 
of the population initially comprised Bottiaeans, a local tribe, who - according 
to Herodotus (8.127 and 7.122) - had been exiled from the Thermaic Gulf by the 
Macedonians.? It is safe to assume that Artabazus did not annihilate the Bottiaean 
population of Olynthus, as they formed an important element of the citizen body 
later on, minting their own coinage in parallel with the Chalcidic.? After 479 BCE, 
Artabazus' handing over the settlement to Critobolus of Torone and the Chalcidian 
people led to an immigration into Olynthus of new settlers from nearby Chalcidic 
communities, somewhat akin to the influx at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War. This man-made disaster caused the city, already ethnically mixed, to become 
even more diverse, including Chalcidians, Bottiaeans, and probably remnants of 
the original, pre-Bottiaean population. The Persian siege of Potidaea had a different 
outcome, and this in turn led to a different resilience scenario. During the siege of 
Potidaea, a tsunami occurred, which worked in favour of the besieged population 
and doomed the Persian infantry, as Herodotus (8.129.1-2) informs us.The disastrous 
outcome of this unforeseen tsunami contributed to Artabazus' decision to raise 
the siege and lead the remnants of his troops to Thessaly.!° Its destructive force 
had an immediate positive impact on the Potidaeans, who - after a three-month 
siege - were unexpectedly saved. It was definitely a gain for contemporary Greeks in 
general in many ways: this event strengthened their self-esteem and their belief in 
the gods, since they interpreted it as a «miracle of divine vengeance» in response to 
the sacrilege of the Persians (Herod. 8.129.1). From a political perspective, this was 
also a further blow against the already-damaged power of the Persians in Greece." 


8 Sprawski 2010, 139. 

9 Gude 1934, 9; Cahill 2002, 34. As Cahill (2002, 29) suggested, Artabazus' siege of Olynthus 
in 479 BCE points towards an existing fortification of the South Hill of Olynthus at least that early. 

10 Alexander 1963, 33. 

11 Stefanakis 2006, 8. 
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Olynthus reloaded: Population diversity 
and reorganisation of national domain into 
political power through strategic alliances, 
adaptability, and agility 


Until 432 BCE Olynthus was a relatively small city, entirely negligible for the most 
part of what may be called Bottiaean period due to its population consistence. 
After 479 BCE, it gained momentum when the Chalcidians took hold of it, and it rose 
to prominence after two or three generations of Chalcidians having grown up in 
it.” The uninterrupted payment of the tribute to the First Delian Confederacy points 
towards a rather uneventful stability in her relations with Athens.! It may also 
suggest that this stability over the pentekontaetia probably contributed towards an 
amalgamation of the Bottiaean and the Chalcidian element in its population, since 
many of the Bottiaean country folk may have been left undisturbed in their holdings, 
and kept up their connections with the new city that grew up on the site of the old. 
Despite its modest significance due to its small size before the 432 BCE anoikismos, 
Olynthus was chosen as the stronghold of the region during the Peloponnesian 
War and the centre of the newly-established Chalcidic League due to undoubtedly 
geographical factors: its central location, distance from the sea, and the availability 
of a naturally defensible area on which to build. Athens’ rude command to the 
Potidaeans - whose city was only seven miles away from Olynthus - to cut off 
relations with Corinth, give hostages, and raze her walls towards Pallene, gave the 
momentum to Potidaeans, the Chalcidians, and the Bottiaeans to form a strategic 
alliance with Perdiccas II, adapt their defence against the Athenian demands, and 
exhibit an unprecedented agility towards uniting the resources of the majority of 
the Chalcidians and turning their national domain into political power." 


Potidaea in 429 BCE: A change of population 
and a nostos 


A significant consequence of Potidaea’s capitulation in 429 BCE after the two- 
year Athenian siege was the change of its population. The inhabitants who were 
descendants of the Corinthian settlers took refuge to other places across Chalcidica. 
The Athenians resettled the city by sending a number of their own citizens known 
as epoikoi to colonise it." However, the Athenian occupation of Potidaea lasted until 
the end of the Peloponnesian War. Soon after the Spartan victory at Aegospotami 
in 405 BCE another switch of population took place: the old inhabitants or their 
survivors were repatriated, while the Athenian epoikoi in Potidaea left for Athens in 
the aftermath of the humiliating defeat of their metropolis.'® Although the Potidaeans 
joined the Chalcidic League shortly before 382 BCE, they switched their affiliation 


12 Gude 1934, 6; Cahill 2002, 35. 

13 Gude 1934, 9. 

14 Doubtless many of those who were driven out of the city proper drifted back in time. Those 
members of the “Chalcidic tribe” who came to cultivate their new holdings must have had to 
reckon with an appreciable Bottiaean element; Gude 1934, 10. 

15 Cahill 2002, 35. 

16 Gude 1934, 10-11; Tiverios 2008, 49-50. 

17 Alexander 1963, 75. According to Diodorus Siculus, the number of settlers was 1000 and both the 
city and the land were divided into lots; Alexander 1963, 77. This new type of Athenian settlement 
bore some special characteristics of its own, resulting from unusual political or military circums- 
tances relative to its establishment, and it was eventually used as a strong base of operations 
against the Chalcidic cities. 

18 Alexander 1963, 81. 
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and voluntarily went over to the Spartan side as soon as the Spartan general 
Eudamidas reached Pallene. Henceforth, their city was used by Spartans as a base 
in their war with Olynthus. Their goal was to check the growing power of Olynthus 
and the Chalcidic League.? After several battles and a close siege of Olynthus, the 
Spartans and the Olynthians concluded peace and an alliance was forged between 
Sparta and the Chalcidians in 379 BCE. It is notable that during this time Potidaea’s 
status as ally of Sparta was retained as long as Spartan supremacy in Chalcidica 
was recognised. After the revival of Athenian sea-power, Spartans lost control of the 
Chalcidic peninsula, and Olynthus began to act independently of Sparta by trying to 
regain many of the former members and allies of the Chalcidic League. At the time 
of Timotheus’ campaigns in Chalcidica (364-362 BCE), Potidaea was already an ally 
of the league.” 

Inthe spring of 362 BCE, after Timotheus' capture of Potidaea with the assistance 
of Perdiccas III of Macedon (364/3 BCE), the Potidaeans requested from Athens 
to have cleruchs sent to their city. It is notable that Potidaea was the only city of 
the area which came under the influence of Athens to receive willingly cleruchs 
in 362/1 BCE. The reason for this open acknowledgement of affiliation may be 
found in the desire on the part of the Potidaeans to establish better relations with 
Athens and thus receive certain concessions. In addition, the presence of Athenian 
cleruchs would strengthen their position against attacks of the Chalcidic League into 
their territory.” Their cordial relations with the Athenian cleruchs prompted the 
Athenians at home to pass a decree (361/0 BCE) honouring the Potidaeans for their 
friendly attitude. In 356 BCE Philip II marched against Potidaea with the help of 
the Chalcidians and he captured the city after siege. Before the siege, an alliance 
between Philip and the Olynthians was concluded, which gave Anthemus to the 
Olynthians, its old claimants. Unfortunately, Athenian aid arrived too late to save 
Potidaea, and the Athenian cleruchs were deprived of their possessions and sent 
to Athens. Demosthenes mentions that the land of the Potidaeans was given to the 
Olynthians. Thus far, Philip kept his promise to the Olynthians and at the same time 
succeeded in depriving Athens of her last stronghold in Chalcidica.? A possible 
explanation for the non-destruction of Potidaea may lie in Diodorus' account of the 
siege of the city, where we learn that after capturing the city, Philip sent the Athenian 
garrison to Athens and delivered the enslaved city and its outlying possessions to the 
Olynthians as a gift. In this sense, he might have been able to use the epoikoi and the 
city as a leverage for his foreign policy towards Athens and Chalcidians. However, 
in the case of Olynthus, Philip's destruction of the city indicates his commitment 
towards curbing decisively the Athenian influence on Chalcidica peninsula after 
the conclusion of peace between Olynthus and Athens in contravention of their 
agreement with Philip (Dem. Or. 3.7; 23.10£).^ Those Olynthians who survived 
the destruction of their city became part of Cassandreia, the outcome of a peculiar 
synoecism founded by the Macedonian king Cassander, who united the cities of the 
peninsula, Potidaea, and many neighbouring towns and settled there *those of the 
Olynthians who survived, not few in number.” 


19 Xen. Hell. 5.2.24; 39; 3.6; Zahrnt, M. 2006b. 

20 Alexander 1963, 84. 

21 Alexander 1963, 85. 

22 Alexander 1963, 87. 

23 Alexander 1963, 88-89; Zahrnt 2015, 352-354. 

24 Zahrnt 2015, 357. 

25 Alexander 1963, 90; for Cassandreia as a city under Macedon and then as a Roman colony see 
Samsaris 1987, 353-437. 
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Figure 6. The archaeological site 
of Ancient Olynthus with New 
Olynthus village in the back- 
ground; photo O Dr. Maria G. 
Xanthou, 2018. 


Conclusions 


The cities of Potidaea and Olynthus provide different but complementary patterns 
of resilience. They had unique characteristics in terms of geographical location, 
proximity, surroundings, and resources. Potidaea was a city situated in a key 
position between two gulfs of Thermaic and Toronaeus, and in a fertile land to 
secure its subsistence. Based on two hills, Olynthus provides an excellent example of 
a city situated remotely from the sea, thus being secured from pirates. Potidaea grew 
out as a Corinthian apoikia, which eventually integrated Athenians and inhabitants 
from different cities. It experienced a change of population and a homecoming 
(nostos) of its old inhabitants. Olynthus acted as a Chalcidic melting pot. Initially a 
small Bottiaean city, Olynthus headed the attempt for a union of Bottiaeans and local 
Chalcidic inhabitants. Its population was eventually enriched by Potidaeans who 
took refuge there after the peace treaty with Athens in 429 BCE. 

Although resilience is often associated with continuity, the case of Potidaea and 
Olynthus challenge this in quite different ways. If there is one feature that Potidaea's 
resilience is to be associated with, it is adaptability. The close relation between 
Potidaea and Corinth that entailed the parent city's support of the apoikia possibly 
contributed - at an initial stage - to its enhanced resilience. In this sense, Potidaea's 
political resilience relied on its adaptive affiliation to Corinth, Athens, or Sparta. 
Although they tried to be consistent with their affiliation to their parent city, this did 
not deter the Potidaeans from inviting Athens to send them Athenian epoikoi, who 
were later used by Philip II in his foreign policy towards Athens. Other factors that 
enhanced the safety factor included its strong fortification, its government, religious 
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institutions, and financial sustainability. However, the Potidaeans did not rely 
exclusively on natural resources and geographical assets to secure the sustainability 
of their city. Their sense of flexibility in foreign policy and the mixed population of 
their city probably helped them to survive Athens’ attack. After Philip’s II conquest 
in 356 BCE, the city emerged anew through Cassander’s foundation of an enlarged 
and extended synoecism including inhabitants of the former cities of Potidaea, 
Olynthus, the towns of Pallene and the region to the north of the isthmus. 

Olynthus as a city gained its significance and its new identity through the 
anoikismos of 432 BCE. Its population gave the city a unique epichoric identity as 
it comprised Thracian Chalcidians (Sithönes), Bottiaeans, who were expelled by 
Macedonians, or Potidaeans who took refuge to the city after the peace treaty with 
Athens in 429 BCE. The relocations instigated by Perdikkas II and the fear of imminent 
Athenian attacks across the Chalcidic coastline almost tripled the population of 
Olynthus. However, one significant impact of the Peace of Nicias (421 BCE) was the 
cancellation of the 432 BCE anoikismos: not only did the Athenians not acknowledge 
the Chalcidic state, but they also broke it down into its original parts.”° In the 4th c. BCE 
the Chalcidic League was founded and dissolved twice. The second dissolution was 
fatal as it was marked by the destruction of Olynthus, which remained uninhabited 
after its destruction. Despite being “shortlived, violently destroyed, and extensively 
excavated,” Olynthus offers a record of household assemblages and activities 
unique in the Greek world.? Despite being violently discontinued through historical 
times, Olynthus' resilience is to be reappreciated. Although the city ceased to exist as 
such, the quality of its archaeological remains are among the best preserved of any 
Greek polis. Rephrasing Nicholas Cahill? we would add that our interpretation 
of Olynthus' resilience should go beyond the anoikismos and the destruction and 
be reframed within the overall resilience of these remains and the surrounding 
environment, the arable land, and their interaction with the new inhabitants of 
Myriophyto village, who were refugees from the Ottoman Empire in 1922 and were 
recruited by David Moore Robinson for the Olynthus excavations. 
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The importance of geography to the 
networked Late Bronze Age Aegean 


Paula Gheorghiade, Henry Price, Ray Rivers 


Abstract 


Maritime trade and interaction in the Late Bronze Age Mediterranean have been 
studied from a range of perspectives primarily focusing on reconstructing sailing 
itineraries from recovered shipwrecks or rediscovering harbours that may have 
served as the origin or destination for these voyages. This visual presentation 
of routes provides little interpretive value for assessing how and why certain 
settlements interacted, and how this interaction accords with the archaeological 
data. In this paper we consider one method for approaching interaction at this 
macro Mediterranean scale to ask the question: do coastal communities arise or 
flourish as a result of their geographical positioning, advantageous with respect to 
sea paths? In answering this question, we rely on two types of data: 1) material 
ceramic evidence from five sites on Crete; and 2) spatial data points of known sites or 
regions occupied during this period. With this two-pronged approach, we consider 
how the ‘geography’ or maritime space of the eastern Mediterranean - as seen from 
Crete - has expedited exchange within it. Our analysis combines a distance-limiting 
null model with centrality measures in discussing how select sites on Crete benefit 
from their geographical positions on the island when direct travel or cabotage are 
considered. 


Late Bronze Age, Crete, network modelling, mobility, prehistoric trade 


Introduction 


During the Late Bronze Age (LBA), the Mediterranean Sea was central for 
communication, trade, and the mobility of people and things, to the extent that 
it could be considered “a peninsula in reverse” (Horden and Purcell 2000, 11). 
Maritime interaction served to link island communities to the larger surrounding 
landmasses. In the LBA, the extent of this long-distance connectivity has been 
strikingly displayed by the Uluburun and Cape Gelidonya shipwrecks (Bass 1991; 
Pulak 1998). The rapid expansion of connectivity in this period is also exemplified 
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by finds recovered archaeologically, particularly high value goods catalogued from 
sites across the Mediterranean basin over the last 30 years (e.g. Cline 1994; Lambrou- 
Phillipson 1990; Phillips 2008) which indicate widespread connections between 
Crete, the Levantine coast, Egypt and even Italy and Sardinia. 

Interaction in this period has been studied with a focus on identifying harbours, 
reconstructing maritime trade routes and - in the case of shipwrecks - attempting 
to ascertain the origin and possible destination of the intended cargo. However, 
the visual presentation of ship routes alone provides little interpretive power for 
assessing how and why certain settlements might have interacted, and how this 
interaction accords (if at all) with the recovered archaeological data. 

In this paper, we consider one method for approaching interaction at this macro, 
Mediterranean scale. We focus on LBA interaction and exchange particularly on Crete 
during the Late Minoan (LM) II-IIIB2 ceramic phases (equivalent to Late Helladic 
(LH) IIA-IIIB on mainland Greece). We rely on two types of data: 1) excavated ceramic 
imports collected from the Cretan sites of Mochlos, Chania, Knossos, Palaikastro, 
and Kommos (see Fig. 1); and 2) an additional collection of 91 spatial data points 
for sites or regions occupied during this period across the Mediterranean at which 
import evidence has been recorded. Four additional sites for Crete round out the 
spatial data for the island and are also included in this count: Gournia, Ierapetra!, 
Malia, and Phaistos. 

With this two-pronged approach we are interested in exploring how the 
‘geography’ or maritime space of the eastern Mediterranean, as seen from Crete, 
has expedited exchange within it, by also taking into account the state of maritime 
technology and seafaring skills at this time. Can we identify broad patterns within 
the data which enable us to embed it in an East Mediterranean social and cultural 
context? How does this accord with a changing regional ‘identity’? Although our 
goals are less ambitious, our work is very much in the spirit of the questions posed 
by Tartaron in his influential book on the Mycenaean world: 


“Did environmental forces play a determining role in coastal settlement patterns, 
and even in maritime social relations? That is, did coastal communities arise or 
flourish because they were positioned advantageously with respect to sea paths 


1 The location of this site is hypothetical and has yet to be confirmed archaeologically. See 
Chalikias 2009. 
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favoured by environmental forces such as winds and currents? Further, were their 
external relations patterned, or even determined, by movement along these favou- 
rable routes? If so, it should be possible to create a simple predictive model for the 
existence of significant Bronze Age coastal settlements at well-placed nodes along 
these routes.” 

T.E. Tartaron (2013, 114) 


Historical background 


Our paper focuses on a 250-year period (1450-1200 BCE) during which the island of 
Crete underwent cultural and political changes. In the aftermath of the earlier LM IB 
disruptions that swept the island destroying all other palatial centres, only the palace 
at Knossos was rebuilt. It remained the only palatial centre until its final destruction 
at the end of LM IIIA2. It has been argued that the new elites in power at Knossos 
during this period were ‘Mycenaean’ in origin (Tartaron 2013, 20-21), in part due 
to the introduction and dissemination of a mainland Greek cultural package that 
included new kinds of drinking vessels, burial customs, and architectural elements 
(cf. Preston 2004; 2008). 

Despite this novelty, much of the Cretan material retains a ‘Minoan’ character, 
highlighting a continuity with earlier traditions, especially in ceramic production. 
Driessen and Langohr (2007) have suggested that Knossian elites used the local 
‘Minoan’ past as a strategy to consolidate and legitimise power during the 
LM II-IIIA2 period, even ifthis cultural package was invariably incorporated by sites 
across the island. Anin-depth examination of the local ceramic assemblage highlights 
these various connections and mobilities that are missed when only long-distance 
imports are considered (Gheorghiade 2020). The incorporation of new mainland 
Greek ceramic shapes and styles with otherwise local ‘Minoan’ traditions suggests 
the emergence of a new Cretan identity in this period (Gheorghiade 2021). Our 
ceramic dataset, therefore, includes both local Minoan-style ceramics and mainland 
Greek or Mycenaean-style pottery, seen both in imports and locally made examples. 

Imports from the wider Mediterranean, such as those from the Near East and 
Egypt, remain heavily biased towards Crete, where they are primarily found at 
Kommos in LM IIIA1 (Gheorghiade 2020, 151-152; Cline 1994, 92; 2007). Tartaron 
(2003, 21) has noted that mainland Greek polities were not particularly active in 
the Aegean or eastern Mediterranean in the earlier LH I - II period, most likely 
due to the Minoan control of sea routes (Mee 2008, 381). By LH IIIA/LM IIIA1 the 
broadening of Mycenaean overseas contact into the Aegean has been argued to have 
resulted from an incorporation of previously Minoan maritime trade routes to the 
east (e.g. Hagg and Marinatos 1984; Niemeier 2009; Wiener 2013). The continuation 
of long-distance connections in this period demonstrates the robustness of economic 
relations between cultures in the larger Mediterranean basin despite political 
changes and social disruptions (Horden and Purcell 2000, 343-44). Mainland Greek 
ceramics begin to be exported in larger quantities across the Aegean, the larger 
eastern Mediterranean and to Crete, and we contend that the long-distance networks 
through which these travelled owe much to earlier, Neopalatial foundations. 

Interestingly, towards the end of our study period (LM/LH IIB - IIIC) the nature of 
long-distance Cretan contact changes, with the island increasingly connected to the 
west; Kommos, for example, shows strong links with Sardinia. Sardinian imports are 
especially prominent in LM IIIB and quite well represented in House X at Kommos 
(Rutter 2017). Shapes include both open and closed handmade vessels in medium 
coarse and coarse fabrics (Gheorghiade 2020). In contrast to Italian examples found 
in other parts of the island, such as at Chania, the Sardinian ceramics at Kommos 
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are represented by shapes that differ from mainland Italian examples (Rutter and 
Van de Moortel 2006, 677). 

In this paper we are primarily concerned with the relatively rare extra-Cretan 
imports which reflect this shifting pattern. There is the inevitable problem that 
our data also exclude information on the movement and exchange of perishable 
extra-Cretan goods such as textiles, foodstuffs, and people, which may have been 
more common and important than our surviving ceramic evidence suggests. If this 
archaeological record is only the remaining trace of what was once a significant 
volume of exchange, it would suggest a degree of independent trade. On the other 
extreme, limited exchange for which the visible record is a good proxy is best 
explained in large part in terms of elite gift exchange unconnected to markets 
or private traders (see Tartaron 2013, 21-27 for a discussion of these extremes). 
A well-organised and regulated mercantile exchange network over substantial 
distances that included middlemen and a sophisticated framework for contracts 
had already been established in Assyria and elsewhere by the Middle Bronze Age 
(MBA), persisting in the Near East until the 12" century (e.g. Barjamovic et al. 2017). 
Consequently, we assume a large mercantile component to our extra-Cretan ceramic 
exchange. Although no written records describing mercantile activity exists from 
this period on Crete, the presence of such behaviour is suggested by the nature of 
some of the imports, particularly closed vessels such as stirrup jars for transporting 
foodstuffs such as oil, wine, or perfume (Pratt 2016). 


The material and spatial data 


The ceramic data were collected into a relational database by one of us (PG) from 
published excavation catalogues. In a familiar pattern for large archaeological data 
sets our Cretan data are not ‘big data’, but ‘lots of data.’ By this we mean that the data 
includes too much detail to codify simply, but on the other hand there is too little 
detail for reliable statistics. As such, unless we are careful it falls between permitting 
inductive (data) modelling and deductive (theory) modelling. The spatial data were 
collected for two different regions. In addition to the five main Cretan sites from 
which published ceramic data were included in the database, an additional 91 sites 
were collected from published excavations and survey reports that also identified 
ceramics from this period (Kanta 1985; Langohr 2009; Murray 2017). We have 
no information in our dataset on exports from Crete or information on exchange 
relationships between all other sites that do not involve our five Cretan deposition 
sites. The underlying assumption behind the collection and inclusion of these sites 
is that even though we cannot discern how certain imports moved, their presence 
can be taken as a proxy for interaction. These 96 sites, in total (Fig. 2), are for the 
present paper considered adequate for exploring long-distance interaction in the 
East Mediterranean using spatial modelling’. In this paper, we can do no more 
than provide an overview of some of the key characteristics of the data and their 
interpretation. A more extended analysis will be given in a forthcoming paper. As 


2 These data points, excluding those on Crete itself, are: Akanthou Moulos, Akko, Alalakh, Alex- 
andria, Amman, Anevolema Kalochoraphitis, Apolakkia, Aradippou, Argos, Ashdod, Ashkelon, 
Athens, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Bir el-Abd, Cyprus, Dendra, Dhenia Kefalla, El Arish, Emar, Enkomi, 
Episkopi Bamboula, Gavdos, Gezer, Hattusa, Hazor, Heliopolis, Ialysos, Kamid el-Loz, Karpathos, 
Kastri, Khalkis, Kilise Tepe, Kition, Kos, Kouklia Matissa, Kythera, Lachish, Lapithos, Larnaka Salt 
Lake, Liman Tepe, Lipari, Maa Palaeokastro, Malia, Maroni, Marsa Matruh, Masat Huyuk Tapikka, 
Megiddo, Memphis, Miletus, Minet el-Beida, Muskebi, Mycenae, Myrtou Pighades, Naxos, Nito- 
vikla Korovia, Olympia, Pyla, Pylos, Ras Ibn Hani, Ras Shamra, Rhodes, Riqqeh, Saqqara, Sardinia, 
Sarepta, Scoglio Del Tonno, Sedment, Serraglio, Sidon, Tarsus, Tell Abu Hawam, Tell Dan, Tell Abu 
al-Kharaz, Tell Deir Alla, Tell el-Ajjul, Tell es-Saidiyeh, Tell Sukas, Thapsos, Thebes, Tille Huyuk, 
Tiryns, Toumba tou Skourou, Troy, Tyre, Vourvatsi, Dhekelia, and Tel Kazel. 
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a first step, we put emphasis on the effective distance of artefact origin from our Figure 2. Location of the 96 data 
deposition sites in Crete as a filter, both geographical and in terms of ease of access. Points mentioned in this paper. 
We define the (effective) distance scales as: Map by Paula Gheorghiade. 


* Cretan-local, with artefacts originating no more than 10 kilometres from their 
deposition. 

* Cretan-regional, with artefacts originating within Crete, between settlements 
located more than 10 kilometres from deposition, but not exceeding 250 kilome- 
tres (the length of the island itself). This includes all nine sites on Crete. 

*  Extra-Cretan, with artefacts imported to Crete from other East Mediterranean 
Sites. At this scale we consider maritime mobility to be most common, with long- 
distance interaction exceeding 250 kilometres from deposition. 

* These distance scales are reflected in the fractions of artefact import origins of 
the larger dataset, in which we find (with some time and site dependence): 


* Cretan-local (^ 90%), 
* Cretan-regional (~ 8%), 
* Extra-Cretan (^ 2-496). 


A coarse overview ofthe ceramic data seems to support Tobler's First Law of geography, 
that interaction falls off with distance, where the difficulty of physical exchange e.g. 
transit time, is more important than map distance. Here local and intra-Cretan regional 
interactions are largely overland whereas extra-Cretan (East Mediterranean) imports 
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are, of necessity, obtained through long-distance sea voyages. These definitions provide 
a simple way to separate the data, although at some level these various scales intersect. 
In this paper we restrict ourselves to an analysis of extra-Cretan imports. These data 
are too few to permit realistic statistics given the diversity of their origins. It is for this 
reason that we combine our ceramic data with spatial modelling. 


Methodology 


In the absence of reliable quantitative data, we assume exchange networks in 
which - at the very least - the ability of sites to connect is a sufficient proxy for 
exchange to have occurred. Accordingly, if Mediterranean coastal trading sites can 
access Crete, they will. This enables us to address generic questions concerning 
regional influence in the Mediterranean littoral? as provided by exemplary artefacts, 
without the need for quantitative analysis. Our goal is to provide a simple, distance- 
sensitive, null network model for identifying regional exchange. This model links 
site importance not only based on access to trading partners, but as a consequence 
of assumed networking. As with all null models, we have isolated the simplest 
attributes of the data (i.e. whether exchange is present or not) and ignored the rest. 
This parsimonious approach means that nothing more than the provenance of the 
artefacts (i.e. our spatial data) will be required in the first instance. 

We were motivated to adopt this approach by an even simpler distance-limiting 
null model proposed by Bakker et al. (2018) on maritime Mediterranean trade, also 
defined in terms of accessibility as a proxy for exchange. In the framework of later 
Phoenician trading, the basic idea of this earlier paper is that for a Mediterranean 
coastal trading site, the more extensive the coastline and its littoral accessible to 
this site, the more significant the site will be. This naturally depends on the distance 
scales over which exchange can occur which are seen most sensibly to be of the order 
of a few hundred kilometres, permitting North-South crossing of the Mediterranean 
with relative ease. For the Mediterranean as a whole, the authors adopt a northerly/ 
southerly differential as well as an east-west differential) However, in the first 
instance identifying trading partners was not even necessary, on the assumption 
that more coastline means more trading. The output was checked (successfully) 
against the Pleiades data set (Bagnell et al. 2014). 

The situation for our present data is somewhat different in that generally we 
have some information on the origins of our extra-Cretan imports. For the present 
paper, this information is reflected as the spatial data points used in our analysis. 
Insofar as the determining features are geographical, there is very little in their 
model that is specific to the Phoenician Iron Age that is not equally applicable to our 
Mycenaean LBA. The questions that we are asking are different, and our emphasis 
is on particular Cretan sites. This enables us to make a natural extension of their 
approach by introducing the (unweighted) networks that arise from these assumed 
linkages, both to Crete and between other Mediterranean sites where Aegean 
imports have been identified. This allows us to estimate the effective ‘line-of-sight’ 
importance of Cretan sites as sources of trade and exchange (i.e. what Bakker et al. 
term the ‘urbanisation’ of the site). We can also estimate the importance of sites as 
stopping-off points in trade routes incorporating Crete and assess the importance of 
cabotage. This is something that Bakker et al. are unable to address. 


3 Here we define ‘littoral’ more in the military sense than in an ecological sense. For example, the 
UK Ministry of Defence defines the littoral as those land areas (and their adjacent areas and asso- 
ciated air space) that are susceptible to engagement and influence from the sea, a definition which 
therefore includes a significant portion of land as well as water area. This roughly corresponds 
to Tartaron’s definition of ‘coastscapes’. 

4 Hencethe presence of ‘mice’ in the paper's title since the house mouse is assumed to have travel- 
led from the east to the west Mediterranean as a result of trade. 
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Modelling 


Our approach is two-fold: 


* We first identify the distance scales for a functioning maritime exchange net- 
work in the eastern Mediterranean that naturally incorporate Crete. In particu- 
lar, we wish to see how our analysis fits into the multiscale analysis of seascape/ 
small-world/regional maritime interaction spheres as defined by Tartaron (2013) 
and also explored by Broodbank (2000; 2013). 

* Secondly, we assess how select sites on Crete benefit from their geographical 
positions on the island by considering both direct travel and cabotage. With 
this we return to the earlier question, to consider whether coastal communities 
arise or flourish as a result of their geographical positioning, advantageous with 
respect to sea paths. 


In considering long-distance scales for imports to Crete some care is needed. Superfi- 
cially, we cannot make a simple translation from Iron Age to LBA exchange, because 
Iron Age trade benefitted from superior maritime technology and navigation. For 
the LBA period, sailing vessels had rectangular sails stretched between a yard and 
a boom fixed to the mast (see Tartaron 2013, 53). This gave the crew limited ability 
to sail into the wind, forcing the ship to be at anchor (or rowed) when the wind was 
unfavourable. It was only later towards the end of the Bronze Age and early Iron 
Age (LM IIIC) that this yard-boom system had been replaced by the more flexible 
brailed rig, making the ship more capable of tacking against the wind (see Tarta- 
ron 2013, 53-54; Wachsmann 1988, 251). With this rigging, Phoenician ships could 
make open-sea voyages across the entire Mediterranean without needing to rely on 
land visibility for navigation. 

For the more limited East Mediterranean journeys envisaged here, open-water 
long-distance sailing is less of a problem. The most common journeys from Crete, for 
example north into the Aegean Sea, and west towards the Ionian and Adriatic Seas 
maintain land visibility and are possible as both open-sea journeys and cabotage. 
Travelling south to the North African coast and Egypt requires much longer open-sea 
travel, out of sight of land especially if attempted directly. If the assumed voyage for the 
vessel of the Uluburun shipwreck is correct, this is but the first leg of an anticlockwise 
cabotage around the most eastern part of the Mediterranean before returning to the 
Greek mainland (see Wachsmann 1988, Fig. 13.1, 296; Tartaron 2013, 113). 

A key ingredient in the analysis of Bakker et al. was the effect of latitude across the 
Mediterranean. Climatic variation gives a North-South gradient, favouring northern 
coastal sites. This is counterpoised against the problem that the prevailing winds in 
the South Aegean are northerly in the sailing season (Fig. 4 in Papageorgiou 2009, 
210; Leidwanger 2013) which, although expediting travel to Crete from the Greek 
mainland, makes travelling back to the mainland relatively difficult with a yard- 
boom. This has been demonstrated with the vessel Minoa (2004) a ‘recreation’ of 
an MBA Minoan galley which sailed up the western coasts from Crete to Athens for 
the 2004 Olympics, with such rigging (Simandiraki 2005). Against even low winds it 
took many days, often requiring supplementation by oar. 

For our null model, we assume a rough cancellation between climatic variation 
and wind. Our null model is a distance-limited network model in which we link 
all sites that are not further apart than a maximum geographical distance S 
(attachment scale) when taking headlands into account. Within this mode, special 
circumstances can be accommodated, as is the case for Kommos located on the 
south coast of Crete. On the one hand, the mountains of Crete shield the south coast 
against northern winds. The effect of east-west sea current circulation along the 
southern coast strongly suggests clockwise motion for ships following the Cretan 
coast (Papageorgiou 2008). We return to this later in the paper. 
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Analysis and discussion of distance scales 


The threshold S is the distance beyond which it becomes more difficult to establish 
communication. A value in the range of 100-150 kilometres is sufficient to permit 
Crete to link to the southern Aegean and for the southern Aegean to connect with 
itself and the Peloponnese and Dodecanese coastlines, albeit with island hopping. The 
same distance scale enables Cretan sites to connect to each other. As was suggested 
elsewhere (Knappett et al. 2011) it was the coincidence of this 100+ kilometres 
distance scale for South Aegean connectivity - a distance that sail permitted ships 
to travel in about a day, in good conditions - that enabled the spread of Minoan 
culture throughout the South Aegean in the MBA. This is in contrast with Early 
Bronze Age largely oar-powered exchange networks at much smaller distances (^ 
50 kilometres) in the Cyclades (Broodbank 2000, 2005). Nonetheless, each of these, 
in their own way, can be considered a maritime small world as defined by Tartaron 
(2013, 186). Although maritime technology did not undergo a similar transformation 
between the early MBA and our LBA periods of interest, changes in the nature of the 
exchange, its organisation, and the increasing use of the anchor led to an increase 
in cabotage for which larger distance scales are appropriate. It is tempting to see an 
increase in distance scales as reflecting improved technology and seamanship going 
hand in hand with an expansion of cultural interaction and exchange. 

In our first iteration (Fig.3a) we consider distances up to 300 kilometres. The 
resulting East Mediterranean network is here split between three distinct zones: the 
west with connections between Adriatic Sea points such as Sardinia and Italy; the 
east which sees a web of connections between Cyprus and the Levantine coast; and 
the southern Aegean with ties between Cretan sites and other nodes in the Aegean 
Sea. Interestingly, already at this distance scale the ease with which the southern 
Aegean becomes multi-connected is commensurate with Tartaron's ‘Mycenaean 
maritime cultural region, encompassing parts of central Greece, the Peloponnese, 
Attica, the Cyclades, the Dodecanese, and Crete (cf. Fig. 6.1 in Tartaron 2013, 201). 

At this scale, the network is disconnected from the East Mediterranean regional 
sphere centred on Cyprus and the Levant. For these two to connect, we need to 
increase our distance scale to 500 kilometres (Fig.3b). This increase allows the 
Aegean 'small-world' network to connect to the Cypro-Levantine ‘small-world’ 
network, essentially creating a bridge between these previously separate regions. As 
we have already noted, winds undoubtedly played a significant role in the frequency 
and directionality of maritime journeys. Based on this modelling when we consider 
the journey of the Uluburun ship, we could argue for a preferred directionality in 
voyaging, especially along the Levantine coast? This 500-kilometre distance also 
sets the scale for the Phoenician network as discussed by Bakker et al, although 
the straight lines that connect nodes in Figures 3a and 3b imply possible linkages 
between these datapoints, rather than straight-line travel, which would require a 
consideration of winds and currents and remains beyond the scope of this paper (cf. 
Leidwanger 2013). 


Analysis and discussion of individual sites 


Figures 3a and 3b implicitly highlight the importance of the inputted nine Cretan 
sites. Here, we only briefly discuss the implications that these internal and external 
connections have on our five Cretan depositories. Figures3a and 3b lack the 


5 It should be noted, however, that our datapoints do not reflect harbours, nor do they assume 
to represent a complete picture of sites that were actively occupied during this period. Conse- 
quently, the present modelling reflects only possibilities for interaction on the basis of the input- 
ted datapoints and distance parameters. 
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resolution to explicitly highlight the intra-regional ties between these nine sites, 
but we can use other measures to ascertain and count the number of direct links 
between them using the tools of network centrality (Newman 2010). One such 
measure - degree centrality - allows us to assign importance to a site based on direct 
links: the more trade or exchange partners that a site has, the more significant the 
site is assumed to be. 

Amore informative measure of site importance is given by betweenness centrality 
(see Newman 2010; Brandes et al. 2008), which considers the shortest route to a site 
when all sites within a network are considered. This measure evaluates the extent to 
which the site can be considered a ‘bridge’ for communication within the network. 
Sites with high betweenness centralities may have considerable influence within a 
network, and their removal would result in the disruption of ties across the larger 
network. This can reflect site importance as a consequence of cabotage. As befits 


Figure 3a. Mediterranean 
network showing attachment 
scales at 300 kilometres. Figure 
by Henry Price. 


Figure 3b. Mediterranean 
network showing attachment 
scales at 500 kilometres. Figure 
by Henry Price. 
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our null model, this is an optimised and over-prescribed form of exchange! (Goh 
et al. 2001; Butts 2014), although it captures something that degree centrality with its 
emphasis on direct forms of travel cannot. We stress again that in our null model we 
are looking for tendencies that point to one type of behaviour over another. 

Our results show that when we consider distances up to S < 200 kilometres, 
Knossos and Kommos have a higher centrality when compared to our other Cretan 
sites. This distance scale - with its high but not overwhelming South Aegean 
connectivity — recreates a ‘small-world’ that is disconnected from the Levant. 
When longer journeys beyond the confines of the Cretan landscape are considered, 
especially with increased connectivity in the southern Aegean, the centrality of 
Kommos and Knossos decreases. It is only at scales approaching S = 500 kilometres 
that Crete's connection to North Africa and Egypt tends to optimise the degree 
centralities. In these upper distance ranges, the site of Palaikastro on the east coast 
of the island becomes somewhat more prominent as a connecting node to the 
eastern Mediterranean, linking to Karpathos and the larger Dodecanese. In general, 
these results are unsurprising as an increase in distance thresholds opens up more 
avenues for connecting beyond the confines of the island. Nonetheless, we find 
these significant to consider in discussions of LBA interaction, especially for trying 
to understand diachronic changes in maritime connectivity between the MBA and 
LBA period. 

Figure 4 outlines betweenness centrality measures against a distance scale up 
to 500 kilometres for the sites of Chania, Knossos, Kommos, Mochlos, and Palaikastro. 
Here we are interested in the smaller distance scales that shed light on intra-Cretan 
site relations. At an attachment radius of 50-100 kilometres (low range), we notice 
that Knossos dominates. At this short range, Knossos is the most ideally positioned 
site for both terrestrial and maritime travel north towards the Cyclades and towards 
mainland Greece. Our key result is the observed sensitivity of Knossos, Mochlos, and 
Chania (but also Palaikastro to a lesser extent) to distance changes at a range of 120* 
kilometres. This suggests that this distance threshold is critical when considering 
pan-Cretan interaction. 

Chania remains dominant as a stop-off point up to 350 kilometres, indicating its 
stability as an important bridging site for interaction spanning 120-350 kilometres. 
The balances of centrality are in flux from around 120+ kilometres which could 
be inferred as a primary threshold range of activity, necessitating settlement 
development or founding. This increased range of travel could theoretically lead 
to a shift in settlement importance in the central Mediterranean. Other centrality 
measures couldalso be considered to geta more complete picture ofimportanceinthe 
resultant theoretical trade networks, and they are discussed in a forthcoming paper. 

At approximately 300 kilometres, Knossos and Chania act as way stations along 
shortest paths in the network. Knossos appears to be the only settlement exhibiting 
this kind of behaviour across all distance ranges up to approximately 300 kilometres. 
When considering the fully connected network (~400+ kilometres), Palaikastro 
becomes more prominent in these upper ranges. As with degree centrality measures, 
Palaikastro becomes a connecting point or bridge on the east Cretan coast towards 
the Dodecanese and, beyond it, the East Mediterranean. It is at this threshold that 
Kommos becomes significant for the first time, making it possible to connect to the 
North African coast and Egypt. This could be sensitive to currents and wind which a 
direct line-of-sight connectivity does not take into account. 


6  Therelation to cabotage is seen through a slight variant of betweenness defined through flows of 
goods between sites. Specifically, assume that each site sends a unit of some commodity to each 
other site to which it is connected according to the following priority: given an input of goods g 
arriving at a given site with a given destination, the site divides g equally among all neighbours 
of minimum geodesic distance to the destination. The total flow passing through a given site via 
this process is defined as its load, but is its simplest betweenness centrality in all but name. 
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However, it should be noted that directionality is very important in this instance, 
as our measures fail to consider currents and winds beyond the simple balancing 
act mentioned earlier. For example, travelling south from Kommos to North Africa 
is much easier than sailing north from the coast of Africa towards the Aegean Basin 
and Crete. A Palaikastro based cabotage around the eastern Mediterranean may 
be more effective or necessary when sailing conditions are taken into account, 
especially when sailing in a counter-clockwise direction. 

We have two comments. First, we could have performed a similar analysis for the 
other five listed sites on Crete. Although they are of less interest to us since we have 
no import statistics for them, this is irrelevant as far as the modelling is concerned, 
since our modelling did not rely on the imported ceramic data. We have done so 
and the results are similar. Malia shows similar behaviour to Knossos and Mochlos, 
peaking at just above 150 kilometres; Gournia is overshadowed by Mochlos, as is 
Phaistos by Kommos. Ierapetra comes into its own in step with Palaikastro and 
Kommos at 400+ kilometres, matching Kommos, but with twice the betweenness 
of Palaikastro. Again, this reflects the ability of southern Crete to connect to North 
Africa at this scale. 

Second, some of the places that we have listed are somewhat hypothetical as 
sites for these periods (e.g. Ierapetra), while others are representative of larger 
regions when specific sites could not be pinpointed (e.g. Gavdos, Beqaa Valley). Our 
modelling of betweenness centrality takes this into account, in part, by a jack-knifing 
procedure in which sites are removed in turn from the listing and betweenness 
is calculated in their absence. The centralities of Figure 4 represent the statistical 
averages of these results that remain unaffected by changes in presence or absence 
of any one site. 


Figure 4. Betweenness centrality 
transitions for the five Cretan 
sites discussed in this paper as a 
function of the attachment scale 
S. The greater the betweenness, 
the more the site is a bridge 
within the E Mediterranean 
exchange network. This figure 
highlights the robustness of 
Chania, and the sensitivity of 
Knossos to changes in S. Figure 
by Henry Price. 
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Conclusions 


We can now provide partial answers to some of the questions that Tartaron posed 
in our introduction: “... did coastal communities arise or flourish because they were 
positioned advantageously with respect to sea paths favoured by environmental 
forces such as winds and currents? Further, were their external relations patterned, 
or even determined, by movement along these favourable routes?” Our results show 
that accessibility plays a big role in determining how site relations are patterned by 
movementin a maritime space. By accessibility we mean the way in which the maritime 
infrastructure (i.e. natural or man-made harbours) and sailing technology overcome 
the impedance of geographical separation. For our present analysis, landmarks do not 
affect accessibility directly although it could be said that they would have a practical 
impact on how easily places can be located. Accessibility is, of course, also conditioned 
by winds and currents although for the present paper and Cretan dataset, this was 
not taken into consideration. At our null level of modelling we further ignore the 
more complex localised variables such as institutional and political decisions and 
infrastructures that undoubtedly shaped how and why people connected. Despite this, 
when only distance and geography are considered, we demonstrate that ‘geography 
matters’ (cf. Tartaron 2018) in setting the accessible distance scales that allow for a 
transition from localised MBA Minoan connectivity centred around the Aegean Sea 
to an increasingly expanded LBA Mycenaean maritime interaction sphere across the 
larger Mediterranean basin. This LBA maritime world connected mainland Greece, 
the Cyclades, and Crete to the East Mediterranean through Cyprus, which acted as a 
bridging node to the larger Levantine coast. 

We would further argue that, to a limited extent, these results help address 
Tartaron’s question as to whether coastal communities arise or flourish because 
they are positioned advantageously with respect to sea paths favoured by winds and 
currents. Figures 3a and 3b optimised degree centrality directly as a measure of a 
region’s influence, which includes political power. Simply by looking at the networks 
of Figures 3a and 3b, it is not difficult to see those sites that have a large degree 
centrality (a large number of links terminating on them). This is not the case for 
betweenness centrality, which does not have an immediate visual impact as it counts 
the paths that pass through a site in question across all scales. Based on these values 
and the presence of peaks in our betweenness measures at around 120 kilometres, 
we can draw some conclusions. These peaks are particularly interesting as their 
distance range matches the approximate hypothetical distance that a Mycenaean 
or an earlier Minoan vessel could traverse in a day. This hypothetical distance 
parameter suggests that at this threshold certain sites were significant as hubs for 
contact and interaction that could be carried out relatively quickly within a day. 
Above this distance, a vessel would naturally consider a break in travel. Not only 
does this distance set the scale of interaction between Cretan sites, but this distance 
scale connects northern Crete to sites in the southern Aegean. 

We might have expected key sites on Crete to have been distributed to benefit 
from the transport technologies of the day, but we had not expected such a clear 
signal in the data. Such tuning would be unsurprising if settlement locations were 
globally optimised for influence or dominance subject to technology of exchange. 
This is the underlying assumption of Bakker’s initial programme, which allocates 
sites according to their effective degree centrality. To confirm this, we would need to 
compare our results with a sensitivity analysis which would consider, for example, 
if changes in betweenness importance can be observed when sites are displaced 
from their original locations. Our results could be expanded through the integration 
of ceramic data allowing us to draw further connections from the recovered 
archaeological evidence. This is a necessary step for future diachronic analysis 
which we have avoided here, but which we will explore in a future paper. 
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To be Greek or not to be: About the 
“Greekness” of Epirus and Southern 
Illyria. An overview through urbanism 
and theatrical architecture from a 
Mediterranean perspective 


Ludovica Xavier de Silva 


Abstract 


The analysis presented here is born out of a doctoral research project concerning 
the study and the cataloguing of the architectural buildings of Epirus and Southern 
Illyria, through which it was possible to approach and reconsider some debated issues 
and subjects related to urbanistic and architectural development of these regions. 

However, it is not the aim of this paper to present a detailed overview of the 
research on theatrical building or the overall interpretation of the urbanisation 
process related to it. The objective is rather to draw some lines which will be helpful 
in framing a *Mediterranean" context, definitely cutting across those that link the 
study of these territories to the dichotomy ‘Greek-not Greek’, which has for too long 
shaped the debate about their history and identity. 

In order to contextualise Epirus and Southern Illyria in the Mediterranean and - 
more specifically - in the Adriatic-Ionian space, we will approach key themes such as 
the definition of the polis-ethnos dichotomy, the understanding of the urbanisation 
process in these regions, and the shaping of a Hellenistic urbanistic and architectural 
syntax. Ultimately, we will come to an analysis of the place the theatre had in the 
realisation of these concepts. 


Epirus, Southern Illyria, Hellenism, theatre, identity 
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Introduction 


Jai tenté de mieux faire connaitre l'histoire d'une région bien souvent négligée 
[...]. Sa position méme rend, pourtant, cette étude pleine d'intérét, car l'Epire est 
la mieux placée pour refleter les influences différentes venues de Gréce et d’Illyrie. 
(Cabanes 1976, Avant Propose) 


What is definitely clear about this phrase - written by the historian Pierre Cabanes 
at the beginning of his volume L’Epire de la mort de Pyrrhos à la conquéte romaine - 
is that in order to understand the history and therefore the identity of a community, 
itis crucial to know and acknowledge the importance of its position, mostly in terms 
of connections with other communities. 

Starting from this perspective, the aim of this paper is to provide an overview 
of Hellenistic Epirus and Southern Illyria, taking into account the role their position 
in the wider network of cultures may have had in shaping and building the identity 
of the communities who inhabited these territories. More specifically, and in 
accordance with the general aim of the Kiel International Workshop Session to 
which this paper belongs, the analysis will focus on the relation the communities 
had within the Mediterranean context they were part of, trying to highlight in which 
way the network existing in this area determined how they perceived others as well 
as themselves and, ultimately, attempting to clarify whether they acknowledge this 
very process or not. 

In order to sustain the perspective that this paper suggests, it will be necessary to 
approach some debated and complex questions such as the polis-ethnos definition, 
the role of urban planning in the Hellenistic kingdoms, and the existence of an 
Adriatic-Ionian koine Eventually and in relation to the above subjects, the analysis 
of the theatrical buildings of Epirus and Southern Illyria will be used as an 
hermeneutical tool to frame these regions in the Mediterranean context and read 
their history through this specific lens. 


To be Greek or not to be: From the polis- 
ethnos dichotomy to the urbanisation process 
of Epirus and Southern Illyria 


Studies thattake into accountthe building and shaping ofidentities and, consequently, 
alterities, are deeply involved with the understanding of connectivity and networks, 
a path that still has an enormous potential in the Mediterranean area. 

Assuming this perspective in the study of the Mediterranean communities and 
their interactions is not only fruitful but- in specific cases - can also enlighten some 
interesting yet sometimes neglected aspects of long-ranging debates. 

The study of Epirus and Southern Illyria still raises some questions about the 
understanding and interpretation of their urbanisation process, especially if seen 
from the perspective of a polis-centred system such as the Greek one has usually 
been considered to be. 

More specifically, the borders andthe interactions between different communities 
are quite difficult to read in the territory which appears as a constellation of 
numerous ethnic and tribal groups tied to transhumance. As we will later discuss, 
this system leads to a substantial delay in the proper establishment of a polis-based 
settlement model in the region. Here is not the place to breach the wide and complex 
subject related to the administrative and political history of the territory but we 
can briefly - although certainly not exhaustively - say that the administrative 
organisation of Epirus proceeds through a hierarchical grouping of small tribes into 


wider administrative units, the so-called koina, united themselves in larger ethne 
such as Molossians, Chaonians and Thesprotians. These larger koina also tend to 
associate in more complex administrative and political systems and for this very 
reason, in the 3" century BCE, they gave birth both to the Aeacid monarchy (about 
the nature of the Molossian reign and its fall see: Fantasia 2017, 136-148) and, after 
its fall (232 BCE), to the Koinon of the Epirotes (about the history of Epirus after 
Pyrrhus see: Cabanes 1976. For a good summary of the administrative and political 
evolution of the region see: Melfi and Piccinini 2012a). 

At this point, it is crucial to introduce the most recent developments concerning 
the definition of the well-known dichotomy polis-ethnos which so far has tended to 
shape the debate about the inclusion or exclusion of Mediterranean communities in 
a Greek-like system of territorial and administrative organisation. Recent studies on 
the subject tend to reassess the aforementioned dichotomy with the aim to overcome 
a sharp opposition between the two concepts of polis and ethnos and rather 
underline the political and cultural similarities between the two (Vlassopoulos 2007). 
This new research trend can be linked to the work of the Copenhagen Polis Centre, 
which has the merit of having clarified - through extensive work - the actually 
complex and multifaceted meaning of what we call polis, introducing the essential 
concept of dependent polis, which actually resize the importance of the autonomy 
as a breaking point between what can be considered a polis and what not (Hansen, 
Nielsen 2004, 12ff.). 

Among the most recent studies, a very useful contribution to better understand 
the territories of Epirus and Southern Illyria has been published by Chiara Lasagni, 
who specifically focused on those realities that were difficult to frame in the classic 
dichotomy polis-ethnos (Lasagni 2011; also see it for an overview of the debate related 
to the concept of polis). In her analysis, she defined the new concept of tribal poleis, 
which can provide a very useful perspective in the study of the administrative and 
urbanistic organisation of territory in the regions chosen for this paper. The concept 
specifically applies to the administrative entities in Epirus and Aetoloakarnania, 
and in a way redefines the classic relationship polis-chora and polis-ethnic identity, 
taking into account a peculiar system that has so far been forced into the main 
parameters of the usual dichotomy. Simplifying the complex analysis to meet the 
issue we are trying to raise in this paper, we could say that Lasagni’s tribal poleis 
are specifically characterised by being topographically linked to transhumance, thus 
partially subverting the polis settlement model and adjusting it to the ethnos one, 
resulting also in a more complex relationship between the ethnic identity and the 
administrative unit (Lasagni 2018). 

Moreover, Lasagni’s work enlightens us on how polis and ethnos actually 
answered to two distinct concepts of self-identification essentially based on a 
different way of territorial interaction. Nonetheless, especially during the Hellenistic 
era, the ethnos begins to be more structured around an administrative perspective, 
following models that resemble the polis administration, while - on the other hand - 
the poleis start to aggregate in federal systems (Lasagni 2011, 180). This process tends 
to downsize the difference between the two systems and defines a more complex 
scenario in which the definition of tribal poleis better finds its place. 

What we need to remember about the characterising dynamic of an ethnos- 
based system is the nature of constant negotiation of the central power with the 
local administrations which ultimately makes the central power the result of 
an agreement between local communities: this peculiar aspect was apparently 
borrowed by the tribal poleis and will therefore be useful for understanding some 
dynamics in the regional history of Epirus and Southern Illyria. 

The named difficulty of framing Epirus and Southern Illyria in the usual polis- 
ethnos dichotomy goes hand in hand with the debate concerning the so-called polis- 
birth in the territory. The question whether or not Epirus should have been included 
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in the polis-kind world has actually ancient roots as the literary and epigraphic 
sources give us a complex set of information about the subject. In fact, Thucydides 
still defined the Chaonians, one of the most prominent Epirote communities, as 
barbarians (Thuc. I, 47; Thuc. II, 80) while, starting from the IV century BCE, we 
have sources that seem to testify a different perception of Epirus from mainland 
Greece (for an exhaustive overview of the subject see: Melfi, Piccinini 2012b). A very 
interesting debate, related both to the presence of an urban entity possibly definable 
as polis in Epirus during the IV century and the interpretation of the term polis itself, 
has born around an inscription from Dodona mentioning à nöAıg à TÜV Xaóvov 
(SEG XV, 3977): this polis has been normally identified with Phoinike but concerning 
the value and the meaning of the phrase, scholars are quite divided between who 
refers it to the whole so-called koinon as a political unit - thus called polis - and who 
tendsto thinkthat the phrase may refer to Phoinike as the administrative entity ofthe 
Chaonian ethnos (or a discussion of all ofthe different positions taken by the scholars 
about the matter: Lasagni 2018, 173. On the importance the definition of such an 
entity must have had for the territory: Cabanes 2007, 233 and Melfi, Piccinini 2012a, 
40). This phrase may be read through the lens of Lasagni's tribal polis concept, trying 
to understand the mentioned subversion of the equation polis-polis identity-ethnic 
identity: the territorial organisation typical of Epirus and similar other regions 
probably led to a complex system of administrative networks and ethnic identities, 
resulting in a tribal organisation that, even having a leading administrative centre, 
still identified itself in the wider concept of the ethnos (Lasagni 2018). 

If we focus precisely on the actual urbanisation issue, whatever the identity 
concept Epirotes had in relation to the polis and - more in general - to the rest 
of Greece, the most recent field research and studies are definitely progressing 
towards a clearer yet more complex view of the urbanisation dynamics of Epirus 
and Southern Illyria. Specifically, in order to have an overview of at least part of 
the territory, we can look at the latest studies conducted on the Drino and Bistrica 
Valleys from the Universities of Macerata and Bologna which, while focusing on 
the Chaonian territory, can also enlighten the change of perspective ongoing 
in most of the studies on the region which now tend to look to the urbanisation 
phenomenon rather than searching for a precise chronology for the polis-birth 
(Giorgi, Bogdani 2012; Marziali, Perna, Qirjaqi, Tadolti 2012; Perna 2014). 

The result of the mentioned studies has been, in the first place, a general 
re-examination of the settlement system chronology, further confirming the 
necessity to definitely overcome those historiographical and archaeological 
statements that aim to prove the birth of a urban civilisation in Epirus and Southern 
Illyria before the IV-III century BCE, supposing an acting influence on the region 
from the Corinthian and Elean colonies already founded on the coasts. 

This being told, it is possible to describe the Hellenistic settlement system of the 
region as a network of defensive small fortresses placed with the aim of dominating 
the valleys, also seen as means to foster exchanges and openings. This defensive 
military system denounce the activity of a central power which could guarantee 
its functionality putting on force a hierarchisation of the settlements, which it is 
possible to identify in all of the Aeacid Kingdom, from Southern Illyria to Thesprotia, 
although with the due local differences (for a general overview of the matter see: 
Calió 2017, while, for a focus on the differences between the Drino and Bistrica 
Valleys in Chaonia see: Perna 2014, 197-209). This characteristic of the settlement 
system brings together the territory we are focusing on with Macedonia and 
Thessaly where, for the same period, similar fortified settlements and territorial 
hierarchies can be identified (Soueref 2015). 

Thus, as already mentioned, the establishment of a proper polis-based 
settlement system in Epirus is not proper of the Hellenistic period, and can actually 
be identified during the Roman era, between the I century BCE and the I century CE, 


as it shown by the case of Sofratiké, later Hadrianopolis, through which it is possible 
to appreciate a solid shifting of the settlements system from the hilltops towards 
the valleys as the Romans started to be more influent on the territory (Precisely, 
Sofratiké seems to progressively assume the role Pyrrhus’ Antigonea previously had 
in the Drino region, after the establishment of the Koinon of the Prasaiboi. On the 
subject see: Perna 2012; Perna 2014; Perna 2017). In few words, Epirus and Southern 
Illyria show a substantial heterogeneity in the developing and declination of the 
urbanisation process which tends to be highly dependent on both the conformation 
and exploitation of the territory and the importance of the ethnic-tribal units with 
their transhumant activities. 

The maintenance throughout the centuries of a structured system of koina as 
well as the aforementioned negotiation of power that has to be identified in the way 
in which both the Aeacid monarchy and the later Koinon of the Epirotes worked 
ultimately explain why some processes and activities — also related to the identity 
building and perception - did not cease to exist or being promoted after the fall of a 
central strong power such the one of Pyrrhus, as we will later discuss. 


The Hellenistic kingdoms and the building of 
a common language: The powerful syntax of 
the urbanistic and architectural planning 


In order to understand the urbanistic and architectural context of Epirus and 
Southern Illyria, trying as well to relate it to the identity question, it is crucial to 
frame it in the wider debate about the Hellenistic urban planning and architecture. 

The subject is certainly too complex to be discussed here but a brief overview of 
some essential issues and research paths can help putting into perspective some of 
the data related to the region we are focusing on. In fact, it is well known that the 
Hellenistic architecture has only recently been the focus of more centred studies, 
while previously being more marginal compared to the Classical and Imperial 
studies on urbanism and architecture (for this reason the work of Lauter, Die 
Architektur des Hellenismus continues to be an obliged starting point for the studies 
on the subject: Lauter 1986). 

In the most recent studies about the Hellenistic architecture, the necessity of 
understanding and declining the different regional expressions of this era has often 
been highlighted (the latest works on the Greek architecture having also sections 
on the Hellenistic one: Hellmann 2002, 2006 e 2010. A dedicated monography on 
the subject: Winter 2006). Closely connected to our analysis, is one of the latest 
overviews Enzo Lippolis gave on the subject: he specifically focused on the urge 
of considering the Hellenism and its urbanistic and architectural declinations as 
a Mediterranean phenomenon in which it is crucial to identify both the peculiar 
regional declinations and the circulations of ideas and models, ultimately trying to 
establish which were the propulsor centres of the cultural spread and, mostly, what 
shape must have had the network connecting them. The Mediterranean Sea has to 
be studied as a unitarian, yet complex, reality in which it is possible to observe a set 
of entangled phenomena, processes and changes (Lippolis 2017, 15). Compared to 
the Classical era the real distinctive mark of the Hellenism can be identified in the 
creation of an urban-architectural syntax visible in the public projects through all 
of the period. In fact, the experimentation of new forms and languages seems no 
longer concentrated on the single buildings but rather on their interaction, namely 
the image that one could appreciate looking at their relationships with each other 
as well as with the surrounding landscape. In this context the stoa becomes an 
essential structure of the formal Hellenistic elaboration, often used at the service of 
a monumental syntax with a clear scenographic intent. 
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Concerning the regional elaborations of the Hellenistic urbanistic and 
architecture, an important role must have been played by some capitals of the 
Hellenistic Kingdoms, such as Alexandria in Egypt or Pergamon, although we luck 
a lot of information about many of those. Some important poleis, such as Rhodes, 
Athens and Corinth, but also some cities in Southern Italy and Sicily, must have 
given their contributions to the spread of some models in the Mediterranean Sea, 
and it is not to be forgotten the importance of some interventions in regional and 
pan-Hellenic sanctuaries, promoted by monarchs (for an overview of the regional 
declinations of the Hellenistic architecture and an updated bibliography on the 
subject see: Lippolis 2017). 

Another crucial aspect of the urbanistic and architectural development during 
the Hellenistic period seems to be the peculiar relationship that this had with the 
political power, especially during the III century BCE and in relation to Hellenistic 
kings and prominent military figures. The growth of the Hellenistic monarchies 
and the union between the individualism and the personal enrichment provided 
the basis for an explicit propagandistic and political use of the architecture and 
the urban planning. In fact, Hellenistic sovereigns are often famous for having 
founded cities, named after them or their family members, as well as for promoting 
the monumentalisation of important centres and sanctuaries, actually being able, 
through these very actions, to communicate their power not only on a local but - 
more importantly - on a Mediterranean scale (for a complete discussion on the 
subject and for the related bibliography see: de Courtils 2015). 

In the frame of the context discussed above, the analysis and study of the 
theatrical architectures has provided a valid hermeneutical tool to investigate the 
urbanisation dynamics from a peculiar angle, offering the opportunity to analyse 
the architectural culture and its relation to the topography within the communities 
object of this study. Theatres are indeed part of a complex and articulated system 
which links together the city and the territory, using the viability as a qualifying 
instrument and giving to the urban panoply a determinant representative meaning. 

Concerning the Greek theatre, this building has always been considered as 
a typical monument of the polis, but this statement finds some exceptions such 
as the cases of the sanctuaries or the documented theatres in the Attic demes 
(Frederiksen 2002, 79). This simple, yet determinant, observation forces us to 
reconsider the usually accepted relationship between the polis and the theatre 
both from a conceptual and an urbanistic perspective: the equation polis-theatre 
is indeed dominant but not exclusive, not only because theatres could be built by 
different political or administrative entities but also taking into account the fact 
that not all poleis had a theatre. On this account it is also important to note that 
the building of a theatre was a costly activity and its presence in a given place is 
therefore dependant on a large numbers of factors, among which we can name the 
economic capacity of the city/sanctuary (or the donor) and the supposed importance 
of the building for the community, both as a gathering place and as an ideological 
feature (Frederiksen 2002, 80. The relation between the presence of a theatre or 
its capacity and the demographic analysis of a city or territory tends to be a lot 
downsized in the most recent studies on the subject: Di Napoli 2013, 123-124, with 
related bibliography). 

The building of a theatre presents nonetheless some other significant challenges 
related to the necessity of the Greek building to use a hillside or a slope to sustain 
the structure of the koilon. The Greek theatre was indeed far more demanding on an 
urban planning perspective if compared to the later Roman free-standing cavea, an 
issue that is even more important if we consider that most of the theatrical buildings 
were founded in Greece after the IV century BCE, when most of the cities already had 
a long urban history and, consequently, were already furnished with many other 
buildings (Moretti 2014). Nonetheless, and especially taking into account the studies 


on the Hellenistic architecture, the planning challenges related to the Greek theatre 
building did not stop the realisation of complex and sophisticated urban syntaxes 
that played with the relationships of these buildings with the surrounding landscape 
and monuments (on the subject a very recent contribution highlights not only the 
importance of the ideological meaning of the relationship between the theatre and 
the urban planning but also the necessity of proceeding with caution in interpreting 
these spatial relations only based on planimetric documents: Kreeb 2019). Thus, the 
usual opposition that wanted the Roman theatre to be more and better integrated 
in the city planning than the Greek one, whose possibilities on this account were 
almost totally affected by the morphology of the territory, is nowadays resized and 
reconsidered in the light of the Hellenistic urbanistic and architecture, actually 
emphasising a bond between the Hellenism and the Roman era (Winter 2006, 207). 

Concerning the role of the theatre in the Hellenistic urban planning, it is worth 
considering the debate related to the association between theatres and agorai, 
especially in those cities whose planning is dated to the late IV century BCE. 
Specifically, even if it cannot be defined as a rule, during the Hellenistic period a 
proximity or a intended connection between the theatres and the citys’ agorai, often 
underlined by a peculiar use of other buildings such as the stoai, can be identified 
and, once again, makes clear the often ideological intention that is possible to read 
in the Hellenistic planning syntax (on the subject see the latest works of Dickenson, 
who discuss the issue taking into account the different positions of other scholars 
and giving a thorough overview of the status quaestionis: Dickenson 1013 and 2017, 
especially 109-113). Moreover, it has been recently underlined how the public 
spaces and their designing had assumed a determinant role in the process of that 
already-mentioned negotiation of power between the Hellenistic kings and the cities 
included in their kingdoms. In fact, the Hellenistic sovereigns had a strong interest 
in founding new cities and monumentalising the existing ones, namely they often 
concentrated their efforts in the agora space, choosing it as the privileged place for 
their relationship with the communities (Dickenson 2013). 

The aforementioned association theatre-agora leads us to the related problem of 
the function of the theatrical buildings, which is still highly debated in the dedicated 
literature. Again, this is not the right place to offer a thorough overview of such a 
complex subject, but it is nonetheless essential for our analysis to underline some 
aspects related to it. To summarise, we can say that some scholars tend to stress the 
unbreakable link with the dramatic and religious function, often addressing as proof 
the existence of theatre-like building dedicated to assemblies and political activities, 
such as ekklesiasteria and bouleutheria, while others prefer to look at the strategic 
position of the theatre in the city and call for a political function for it, highlighting 
the rarity of buildings dedicated to assemblies in most cities and underlining 
the diffuse connection between theatrical buildings and agorai (this last thesis is 
particularly sustained by Kolb but discussed and opposed especially by Hansen and 
Fisher-Hansen. For the all discussion see: Kolb 1981; Hansen, Fisher-Hansen 1994). 

Overcoming the dedicated debate about the original function, it nonetheless 
seems to be generally accepted that the theatre was a highly polyfunctional building 
which served many purposes for the communities which had one. Moreover, it is 
clear that not only their presence is subject to different needs and challenges but also 
their diffusion is far from being homogeneous in the Mediterranean context or, at 
least, it does not seem to respond to the same criteria. In fact, whatever the original 
function of the theatre may have been, most of the buildings were founded at the 
time of the Hellenistic kingdoms, thus escaping from the ratio and dynamics related 
only to the polis. The building of many theatres, as well as the monumentalisation 
of many existing ones, must be framed, then, in the Hellenistic Mediterranean 
scenario and, therefore, read in that already discussed language based on an urban 
syntax proper of this period. This consideration forces us to take into account the 
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ideological and propagandistic role these buildings may had and not only their 
practical function. Precisely on this account it has been highlighted how theatres 
have been, during the Hellenistic period, one of the places the kings loved choosing 
for their public appearances: in fact, they were functional to gather a lot of people as 
well as ‘theatralising’ their entrance, stressing their power (however, other places, 
such the agorai, were also used for these purposes: Dickenson 2013, 54-56). This 
use is apparently linked to what Angelo Chaniotis has efficiently called a theatrical 
mentality, proper of the Hellenistic period and functional to the maintenance of the 
monarchic order: the monarchs had indeed the necessity of showing themselves in 
front of their subjects and be able to give them a clear image of authority, seeking 
consensus to legitimise their power (Chaniotis 1997). 


Mediterranean networks: The Adriatic-Ionian 
koine 


In order to understand the dynamics characterising the Mediterranean context, it is 
worth mentioning the debate about the existence of a cultural, but also architectural 
and urbanistic, koiné in the Adriatic and Ionian space. The terms of the question 
had been set already in the last decade of the XX century: the problem concerning 
the relationship between Magna Graecia and Epirus have been largely shaped 
during the XXIV Congress on Magna Graecia (on the subject see: D’Andria 1990; 
Lepore 1990) but the existence of an artistic and architectonic koine in the Adriatic 
Sea, having as the central point the strait of Otranto, had already been discussed by 
Jean-Luc Lamboley on the occasion of the first international congress on Epirus and 
Southern Illyria at Clermont-Ferrand (Lamboley 1987; for an updated overview of 
the subject see: Lamboley1993; D’Andria 1995; for an accurate bibliography of the 
exchanges involving the strait of Otranto, see: Castiglioni, Lamboley 2015). These 
fist contributions started to shape a concept that focuses on the diffusion of cultural 
models and schemes which the communities were able to re-elaborate through 
their own taste, a context in which Taranto and the Macedonian territory seem to 
have played a crucial role. Although the first framing of the issue remains valid, 
the progresses of the research in both Italy and the Balkans as well as Greece keep 
providing new interesting data that can help to shape the subject more accurately. 
Thus, over the years, the question has been enriched taking into account the 
complexity of the different realities converging into the greater context of the Adriatic 
Sea, also pushing towards a deeper reflection on the role of the Greek colonisation 
in this space and the relationship between the Adriatic and the Ionian seas. In this 
respect, recent studies all highlight the necessity of considering the Adriatic Sea as a 
unitarian - even if not homogeneous - context, enlighten the impossibility of truly 
understanding the communities which are part of this network without considering 
its role on their histories and identities but also keeping in mind the constellation of 
ethnic entities that composes this very context (Castiglioni, Lamboley 2015. In this 
contribution it is also highlighted the lack of a work of synthesis on the Adriatic Sea, 
if we exclude Cabanes' Histoire de l'Adriatique: Cabanes 2001, especially 43-106). 
The relations acting in the Adriatic and Ionian space seem to have been at 
least influenced by the role of the Corinthian-Corcyrean colonisation which was 
determinant in defining the importance of the strait of Otranto. On these first 
contacts would later be built a communication axis that - from the Macedonian 
area, through Epirus - would contribute to what has been called the ‘Hellenisation’ 
of Apulia, as it is confirmed by archaeological and documentary evidence on both 
an urbanistic and an administrative profile (some first remarks on the subject in: 
Lepore 1990). Alexander the Molossian and Pyrrhus' Adriatic interests and policies 
will be followed by Roman activities and interventions: the sources, as well as the 


archaeological data confirm indeed the intensification of the relationship between 
the two coasts from the late Hellenistic period to the Roman era (Coviello 2003). 

To conclude this brief overview, it is worth mentioning that some recent studies 
have been focusing their interest in the urbanistic aspects of this koinè, tracing the 
development of the urban assets both in Magna Graecia and Sicily and in Epirus and 
Southern Illyria, not forgetting also the close relationship these territories had with 
the communities of northern Greece, Macedonia, the Peloponnesian area and, later, 
with the growing dominant power of Rome (about the way models and ideas were 
transmitted and re-elaborated through this network of contacts and relation, and 
with a focus on the Epirote territory, see: Podini 2014, specifically 121-124). 

On this account, it is possible to notice, already from the time of Alexander 
the Molossian, some parallelisms in the development of the settlement settings 
typologies in Epirus and Magna Graecia, namely a new interpretation has recently 
been proposed around the sources concerning the death of Alexander, which should 
enlighten the development of a precise typology of settlement system influenced 
by the Epirote presence in the territories inhabited by the Bruttians and Lucanians 
(Caliö 2017, 323-327). 

A further analysis ofsome aspects precisely linked to architectural features and 
developments in the region we chose for this paper could certainly contribute to a 
clearer contextualisation of Epirus and Southern Illyria concerning the circulation 
of ideas and models and the elaboration or re-elaboration of some urbanistic and 
architectural solutions. Unfortunately, the evidence on this subject is scarce in the 
territory due to an often-poor preservation of buildings and structures as well as 
to a massive reuse of materials and architectonical elements in late antique and 
Byzantine times and an often highly hypothetical anastylosis of some monuments. 

Nonetheless, Marco Podinis recent work on the architectural culture of the 
Chaonian region offers some ideas and paths to follow in order to draw some 
interpretative lines to understand the urbanistic and architectural development 
of Epirus and Southern Illyria. Specifically, the scholar underlines the intense 
connection between the region and the Peloponnesian area, a relation which 
starts taking its shape in the late Classical period and reaches its acme during the 
Hellenistic times, initially defining a sort of north-western koinè with religious and 
architectonic characteristics (Mancini 2013, p. 86). Peloponnesian models seem 
indeed to condition, between the IV and the III century BCE, not only the Greek 
continent but also the Macedonian raising power, whose connection with Epirus 
is continuous. The most interesting aspect of this connection Epirus had with both 
the Peloponnesian and the Macedonian areas seems to be related to the use of the 
so-called polygonal-octagonal order, an architectural feature that was highly used 
in public buildings especially during the Aeacid monarchy, being re-elaborated from 
a Peloponnesian model and used, as it seems, to define a peculiar regional style 
(Podini 2014, 91-94 and 120). 

Returning to the connection identifiable in the Adriatic context, it seems that 
throughout the III century BCE, the Chaonians remained more tied to the north- 
western Greek and the Peloponnesian world while southern Illyria cultivated its 
relation on an axis that from the Macedonian territories went to southern Italy 
and Sicily. In this context, a first vehiculation of north-western and Peloponnesian 
models must have taken the routes from these regions through Epirus and then, from 
Southern Illyria to Apulia and Sicily, where they seem to have been re-elaborated 
and later travelled back in their new form (Podini 2014, 123). 
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Figure 1. Map showing the cities 
of Epirus and Southern Illyria in 
which Hellenistic theatres have 
been detected (Author's elabo- 
ration). In light grey: the area 
corresponding to Pyrrhus' Great 
Epirus according to Cabanes 
(Cabanes 2016, pl. 3). 


Theatres and cities in Epirus and Southern 
Illyria: From the Illyrian-Epirote to the 
Adriatic-Ionian koiné 


As we have already been able to discuss, theatres represent an interesting perspective 
to see and understand some dynamics concerning the urbanistic and architectural 
development of territories. 

Concerning precisely Epirus and Southern Illyria, before the Roman era, we 
can certainly find theatres in the cities of Apollonia, Byllis, Nikaia (Klos), Phoinike, 
Buthroton, Dodona, Gitana, Kassope and Ambrakia, while is still debated whether 
or not there was a theatre in Argos Amphilokikon (the first mention of the theatre 
can be found in: Rhomaios 1916; after that no excavation has been done on the site 
which is now part of a private property) and Antigonea (on the subject: Schettino, 
Condi, Perna, Pierantoni, Ghezzi 2016), the city founded by Pyrrhus himself (Fig. 1). 

Of course, this is not the proper place to give a detailed description of the 
characteristic and history of the Epirote and Illyrian theatres, also taking into 
account the complex issue about their chronology, their actual shape and 
functions (for a general overview of the theatres of the territory: Bace 2002/2003, 
Soueref 2012, Jaupaj 2018, Xavier de Silva 2019). Nonetheless, some brief overviews 
on crucial aspects concerning the Epirote and Southern Illyrian theatres need to 
be introduced to proceed with the present analysis. First, it is necessary to say that 
with the exception of the theatres at Apollonia and Ambrakia, which are dated to 
the IV century BCE, all of the other buildings are no older than the III century BCE, 
thus being connected with the rise of the Aeacid monarchy and, later, to the activity 
still ongoing during at the time of the Koinon of the Epirotes, which actually needs 
to be re-evaluated in terms of propulsor and original urbanistic and architectural 
activity (an example of the shifting in chronology of some theatres' foundations 


or interventions can be seen in the interpretation Milena Melfi proposed for the 
Hellenistic theatre at Butrint: Melfi 2012).! Another important aspect to be underlined 
is that, with the exception of the colonies of Apollonia and Ambrakia, almost all of 
the other settlements in which the presence of a theatre is confirmed have been, 
at least for a part of their history, chosen as the administrative or representative 
centres of a koinon: namely, Byllis was the centre of the Koinon of the Bylliones (the 
question about the theatre at the nearby Nikaia is complex and yet to be resolved; 
see on the subject: Papajani 1979, 55; Cabanes 1986, 128), Dodona, other than being 
a sanctuary, was also the representative seat of the Molossians and the prominent 
centre of the Koinon of the Epirotes, Phoinike was the administrative centre of the 
Chaonians, Gitana was the seat of the Thesprotians, Kassope of the Kassopaeans 
and, ultimately, Buthroton was the main city of the Prasaiboi. These considerations, 
although not being directly connected with the architectural nor the topographic 
characteristics of these theatres, will be crucial to contextualise the analysis we are 
developing in this paper. 

Concerning the theatres of this region, many are the theories and interpretations 
that aim to use or include these buildings in the definition of a regional architectural 
and urbanistic style, especially framed in the Hellenistic period and, sometimes 
even more precisely during Pyrrhus’ monarchy. 

One of the first interpretations on this subject was the one that identified a 
so-called Illyrian-Epirote koine in the territory, a path recognisable in the urbanistic 
and architectonic characteristics of both regions, also often used to meet an 
ideological interpretation of the Epirote urbanisation that ties it with the Illyrian 
context and tends to anticipate the chronology of the monumentalisation of its 
centres compared to what is now generally accepted (for the theorisation of the 
Ilyrian-Epirote koine see: Ceka 1993). Between the main characteristics of this 
regional style we can name the shape of most of the settlements of the two regions, 
having impressive walls enclosing a vast area, which is largely not occupied by 
buildings, and the definition of broad monumental spaces in which is noted the 
connection between theatres and agorai as well as the proximity of this complex 
with the city walls. This last characteristic has often been used as one of the main 
arguments to underline the different function of the theatre in the cities of the koina 
compared to the poleis, interpreting the position of the theatre as the result of a 
preeminent political and administrative function, proper and characterising of the 
‘world of the koina’ in opposition to the one of the poleis. Concerning specifically the 
architectural features of the buildings in Illyria and Epirus, it has been noted the 
tendency theatres have to present straight analemmata as well as a proskenion very 
close to the koilon (Fig. 2), and the widespread use of the polygonal order in many 
buildings of the III century BCE, mostly in the stoai. 

Even if those elements cannot be neglected, and certainly contribute to 
define a regional Hellenistic style, more recent studies tend to focus on a wider 
contextualisation, namely an Adriatic-Ionian or even Mediterranean one. 

Precisely concerning the association between theatres and agorai, as we have 
already briefly discussed, this is not peculiar only in the Illyrian and Epirote 
territories (for an extensive study on the agorai of Epirus in the Hellenistic period 


1  Theresearch done for my doctoral thesis, recently discussed and under review for the future 
publication, focuses exactly on the analysis, updating and contextualisation of all the data con- 
cerning Epirote and Southern Illyrian theatres. A dedicated analysis also compared data related 
to the buildings to the ones concerning the administrative status and history of the cities from 
their foundation to the Imperial times. The study, taking into account the most recent research 
on the territory and the related sources, but also considering the Mediterranean context, has led 
to a redefinition and reinterpretation of the whole corpus of theatres from the Hellenistic to the 
Roman period. Specifically, the study gave an updated overview of the chronology related to the 
theatres' foundation and monumentalisation, re-evaluating the later period of the Koinon of the 
Epirotes previously often neglected, at least in general studies, in favour of Pyrrhus' Kingdom. 
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Figure 2. Ceka's Illyrian-Epirote 
Koiné: a comparison of similar 
theatre buildings in Epirus and 
Southern Illyria (from Ceka 1993, 
Tav. IV). 
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see: Rinaldi 2020). On this account, the recent study of Dickenson has underlined 
how a close connection between theatres and agorai can start to be noticed, during 
the III century BCE, both in the Peloponnesian and the Macedonian areas, sometimes 
producing settings with similar characteristics compared to the Illyrian-Epirote 
ones (Dickenson names the cases of Argo, Messene, Megalopolis and Elis but also 
Mieza and Aigai in Macedonia: Dickenson 2018, 109-113). This picture clearly frames 
Epirus and Southern Illyria in the well-known network we discussed in the previous 
chapter and that actually characterised all of the history of this region. 

It is also appropriate to notice that the theatre-agora-city walls scheme is clearly 
readable in the Illyrian-Epirote territory only in Byllis (and the nearby Nikaia, taking 
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into account all ofthe problems concerning the relationship between these two cities 
and the lack of information on the planimetry of the site) and Kassope, where the 
building of the so-called bouleuterion seems actually to be dated in connection with 
the independence of the koinon, while at Byllis the theatre should be dated during 
the Aeacid monarchy. Intended connections with the agorai were also structured 
through different topographical and architectural means both at Buthroton and 
Phoinike (for the planimetry of Butrint see: Hodges, Hansen 2007, Fig. 2.8; for the 
theatre at Phoinike and the realisation of a monumental periphatos on top of the 
bulding see the analysis in Villichic 2018). 

Moreover, it is possible to compare these agorai syntaxes also with examples 
related to Magna Graecia and Sicily (Fig. 3), underlining, once again, the connections 
existing in the Adriatic-Ionian space. Specifically, the agorai of Byllis and Kassope 
have been often compared to the Italian examples of Morgantina and Castiglione 
di Paludi (Calió 2017, 364-367 and 2019a, 31-32) in which is possible to appreciate 
the same ratio behind the use of volumes and spaces, as testified by the use of the 
theatron at Morgantina and the stadium at Byllis. To these examples, after the most 
recent research, it is now possible to add the one of Agrigentum, whose disposition 
of the buildings and spaces in the agora, as well as the position of the theatre - also 
presenting straight analemmata - is very similar to Byllis and dated at the beginning 
of the III century BCE (Fino 2019; Caminneci, Lionetti, Parello 2019; Calió 2019b). 

Focusing now on the architectonic characteristics of the theatrical buildings, 
another interesting issue has been brought to light by Luigi Calió who, in his recent 
articles, has underlined the presence, in some theatres on both sides of the Adriatic 
and Ionian seas, of a corridor proceeding from behind the scene building to the centre 
of the orchestra (Calió 2019b, 213-225). This peculiar characteristic is common to the 
theatres of Byllis, Syracusa, Morgantina and, although in relation to different types of 
scene buildings, to Dodona, Gitana and Monte Iato, denouncing the need of an external 


Figure 3. The theatre-agora 
relationship in Illyrian-Epirote 
and Sicilian cities: A. Byllis 
(drawing by P. Baronio, from Belli 
Pasqua, Pérzhita 2017, Fig. 4), 

B. Kassope (from Hoepfner, 
Schwandner 1994), C. Agrigen- 
tum (drawing by A. Fino, from 
Caliö 2019b), D. Morgantina 
(from Ampolo 2012). 
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access to the centre of the theatre, a spectacular entrance that Calió suggests must be 
related to the conception of the theatre as an instrument for the royal propaganda. 
These theatres - as also shown in some urban settings, such as the ones at Byllis 
and Agrigentum - are part of a ‘processional’ path that has to be read in the light of 
that ‘theatricality’ typical of the Hellenism (Santagati 2019, 57-70). Thus, proceeding 
from the analysis of the association between the theatre and the palace in centres as 
Verghina or Pella to arrive at the formal elaboration of the agora-theatre scheme in 
Byllis and Kassope, we can trace the spread of an ideological use of the theatre, tied 
with the role of the king, which has its roots in the self-representation of the monarch 
already promoted by Philip II and Alexander the Great (Diod. 16, 93 and Diod. 17, 106, 
3-7; Plut. Alex. 29) and identify itself, then, not as a regional peculiar characteristic, but 
as the outcome of a Hellenistic, therefor Mediterranean, idea. 

A similar use of the theatre has been suggested for the theatrical buildings of 
Sicily, in a view of the architectural development of the island mainly attributed 
at the activity of Agathocles and Hiero II of Syracuse (the latest consideration on 
the subject in: Santagati 2019). However, on this account, it is essential to mention 
that the chronology of the monumentalisation of some settlements as well as the 
building of many theatres in Sicily is highly debated and often tends - in these last 
years - to be shifted to the late III and the beginning of the II century BCE (on the 
subject, among others: Campagna 2011, La Torre 2019, Marconi 2012, Vassallo 2019). 

A contribution to the definition of the directions and extension of the Mediterranean 
networks could definitely come from a better understanding of the urbanistic and 
architectural development of the Ptolemaic Kingdom”. It is well known and diffusely 
debated the intervention that the Ptolemaic monarchs made in the foreign policies of 
both Epirus and Sicily and how they were often tied to other monarchs in these regions 
through weddings (on the subject: Fantasia 2017, 141, Lepore 2019). Unfortunately, 
evidence on Ptolemaic theatres as well as some urban-architectural assets is scarce. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to trace and understand possible influences on the Epirote 
and Italian architecture through the analysis of some ‘bridge-cases’ such as the one of 
Mytilene, whose theatre has been recently object of new studies (Triantafyllidis 2019 and 
Rocco, Livadiotti 2019). Recent research tends to date back the Ptolemaic influence 
on the north-eastern Aegean to the activity of Ptolemy Philadelphus, during the first 
years of the III century BCE: the presence of the Ptolemaic kings where the absence 
of Lysimachus had left a power void and - more specifically - in Samothrace seems 
to have had consequences also on Lesbos, where the Ptolemaic influence is later even 
more clear under Philopator (Meadows 2013a, 28-29 and 2013b, 5626). This been said, it 
is possible to identify in the theatrical building at Mytilene, whose foundation is placed 
at the beginning of the Hellenist period but the visible remains of the scene building 
are dated to the half of the II century BCE, many characteristics common to the Illyrian- 
Epirote and Southern-Italian and Sicilian theatres: the theatre has indeed I-shaped 
parodoi as the ones visible in the scene buildings of Dodona, Byllis, Morgantina and 
Iaitas, it presents the characteristic pylones used as monumental features of the same 
lateral entrances as known in Dodona and Epidaurus, while the analemmata are only 
slightly inclined, thus being very close to the typical Adriatic-Ionian straight ones (Rocco, 
Livadiotti 2019, 120). 

It is clear, at this point, that, although tempting, trying to trace the directions of 
some shared models and ideas in the so-called Adriatic-Ionian koinè can be hasty, given 
the state of the current debate on the Sicilian theatres and the constant updating ofthe 
information on both sides of the Adriatic but also the numerous possibilities opened 
by recent studies which cannot be ignored but have still a highly embryonal shape. 


2 Ineedto thank Professor Luigi Caliò for having suggested to take into account this path during 
my doctoral research. The theme needs of course a more thorough analysis, which is now being 
conducted for the future publication of the thesis. 


Conclusions 


We have started this analysis from a question: can the communities of Epirus and 
Southern Illyria be considered part of the Greek historical and archaeological 
environment or is their identity rather defined by opposition from it? 

We have then briefly discussed many of the subjects and themes that, in a way 
or another, can be related to the definition of the historical and urbanistic dynamics 
of these territories and, therefore, to their identity concept, or at least the way they 
represented themselves to others. 

Going through the definition of the polis-ethnos dichotomy, the study of the 
urbanisation process in Illyria and Epirus, the definition of a regional urbanistic 
and architectural style for the territories and, ultimately, the analysis of the place 
the theatre had in its realisation, it became clear that a better understanding of 
the dynamics proper of these regions always happens outside of that usual path of 
inclusion-exclusion with respect to the Greek world of the polis. Thus, the definition 
of a regional urbanistic and architectural history for Epirus and Southern Illyria is 
better accomplished in a wider context, namely the Mediterranean one and, more 
specifically, the Adriatic-Ionian space. 

As we have seen, the growing number of data, concerning both the Balkan regions 
and the Italian ones, allows a more thorough analysis of the Hellenistic period in 
these territories. The realisation of a militarised and, at the same time, hierarchised 
landscape through the diffusion of fortified systems and the elaboration of a new 
syntax for the public spaces have been put in relation to the rise of a monarchic 
power both in Epirus and in Sicily. 

The royal propaganda expresses itself through the urbanistic planning and 
the fortified landscape, as well as through the monumental syntax of spaces 
and volumes that serve the dynastic rituality. As we have already stated, the 
well-known dynastic relations between Epirus and Sicily - often sealed through 
weddings - suggest reading the archaeological evidence through the lens of the 
intense cultural exchange of models, ideas, possibly workforce, in the definition of 
a similar urbanistic-architectural syntax, ultimately respondent to a Mediterranean 
Hellenistic language that sets its roots in the Macedonian world and in the well- 
known experiences in Caria and at Pella under Cassander (on the subject see: 
Calió 2017, specifically 356-367). 

Surely, the constitution of the Aeacid Kingdom gave a determinant impulse to 
the urbanistic and architectural development of Epirus and Southern Illyria and 
must be seen as responsible for having spread and adapted a typically Hellenistic 
culture on the territory, especially concerning the concept of spaces and volumes, 
also re-enforcing relations with the principal actors on the Mediterranean scene. 
Anyway, it is also clear how the dynamics and the way this culture was assimilated 
depended on the peculiar organisation of the territory itself: as we could see, 
Pyrrhus' reign was not the only period in which Illyrian and Epirote cities had seen 
a flourishing building activity. The building and monumentalising activities during 
the later period of the Koinon of the Epirotes can lead us to two main statements: 
first, the aforementioned negotiation of power between the koina and the leading 
dynasty never ceased to operate, always showing some kind of autonomy in the local 
sub-administration which was clearly at the bottom of the future administrative 
re-organisation; and second, even after the fall of the Aeacid monarchy, the territory 
shows how deep the assimilation of the Hellenistic culture and language was, still 
acting on the same self-representation dynamics as before. 

To conclude, given the history of the region, we can attempt to affirm that the 
communities of the Southern Illyrian and Epirote territories must have had a 
quite clear perception of the Mediterranean context of which they were part, this 
resulting in a visible effort of representing themselves to this very context through 
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an acquired but also originally elaborated common language, as we have seen in the 
elaboration of the urbanistic-architectural syntax of the public spaces. 

Incontrast with a view that wants Epirus and Southern Illyria having shaped their 
identity concept and self-representation looking back at their own history, it is rather 
clear that they mostly expressed it through a path that underlines their connections 
from the Corinthian colonisation to the Roman era, with these connections being 
centred in the Mediterranean and more specifically in the Adriatic-Ionian context. 

All of the elements analysed above ultimately suggest the idea that the 
Epirote communities actually acknowledged the role of the sea and namely the 
Mediterranean in shaping and defining their identities. Thus, it seems quite crucial 
to frame these regions in the Hellenistic Mediterranean context to read their history 
and understand their identity perception as well as the dynamics that defined their 
urban and architectural culture. 
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Frozen wine and the frozen Black Sea. 
Ovid as an exiled poet faced with 
climatic extremes (trist. 3.10; Pont. 4.7; 
4.9; 4.10) 


Stefan Feddern 


Abstract 


In this paper, we will analyse especially Ovid’s exile elegy trist. 3.10, but also three 
Epistulae ex Ponto (Pont. 4.7; 4.9; 4.10) in which Ovid talks about the climatic extremes 
he is faced with at Tomis. After an introductory and a methodological section, two 
questions are addressed: does Ovid imitate Virgil’s description of the Scythian 
tribes (georg. 3.249-383)? How reliable is Ovid in telling us the climatic extremes? In 
our analysis, we try to take into account not only the modern but also the ancient 
perspective, especially regarding the questions of whether wine and the Black Sea 
can freeze. 


Intertextuality, fictionality, climatic extremes, authority 


Introduction 


As is generally accepted, Ovid was banished from Rome by Augustus (8 AD) at the 
age of 50 and relegated to Tomis, situated at the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea), at the 
north-eastern frontier of the Roman Empire, where he arrived almost one year later 
and where he died about ten years later (17 or 18 AD). During his exile, Ovid wrote 
inter alia nine books of elegiac poems, the Tristia (“Sadnesses, Lamentations”, five 
books) and the Epistulae ex Ponto (“Letters from the Black Sea”, four books). 

The question how the Mediterranean links people and transforms identities can 
be applied to Ovid’s exile poetry insofar as these poems contain Ovid’s complaints 
about his exile among barbarians in totally different and depressing cultural 
sorroundings, and - explicitly or implicitly - show the contrast between his former 
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life in the political-religious atmosphere of Rome and his present situation at Tomis.! 
Therefore, these poems seem to be especially useful to shed light on a Roman- 
Mediterranean identity on one side, and on the changes of identity caused by the 
absence from the Roman-Mediterranean area on the other side.” 

However, as I cannot examine all of the relevant Ovidian statements about his 
change of identity before the background of his former life in Rome and his exile 
at Tomis, I will limit myself to one important aspect of Ovid’s individual identity 
as exiled poet: how the climatic extremes of the Pontic winter affected Ovid. As it 
is debated how seriously we must or must not take Ovid’s account of the Tomitan 
winter and his exile poems in general, the focus of this investigation must lie 
on Ovid’s reliability. Nonetheless, this is an important aspect of Ovid’s identity 
also insofar as his poems deal with the different ethnographic and geographical 
knowledge between the average Roman citizen and himself as an eyewitness of the 
narrated events who has more precise insights. 

Though the climate change that is taking place nowadays in its possible contrast 
to the ancient climate is not the topic of this paper (we could just speak subjectively of 
Ovid’s individual climate change due to his relegation to Tomis), it is highly relevant 
to Ovid’s description of the extreme Tomitan winter especially in trist. 3.10 because 
the answer to the question how we have to understand Ovid’s complaints about the 
Black Sea climate, seems to depend significantly on our knowledge and imagination 
of how hard a winter could and can be (see point 3.2). 


Some methodological remarks about fiction, 
fiction signals, intertextuality and the 
possible fictionality of Ovid's exile poetry 


As to the relation to reality, every text has to be seen on a scale with two extreme 
points which, in my view, are never achieved totally: no text is a copy of reality, 
and no text does not have anything at all to do with reality (Le. every text - in 
some degree - is related to reality). Consequently, every text poses the question on 
the readers to determine, if possible, the exact (or the approximate) degree of its 
relation to reality. However, in many cases the readers are unable to judge the exact 
degree of the factuality or fictionality of the respective text, especially - as in this 
case - if the poems were written about 2,000 years ago and we do not have other 
sources to verify the poet’s statements. The modern readers can possibly get some 
help from the knowledge of the literary genres, contexts and conventions that are 
valid for groups of texts so that - with some probability - the individual text might 
be expected to follow these generic rules and be (more) factual or (more) fictional. 
However, there are literary genres whose factuality or fictionality is debated, and 
this is especially true for Ovid’s exile elegies, the majority of researchers - almost 
without any exception - favouring the view that they have to be regarded as 
fictional poetry. 

When we talk about (the) fictionality (of Ovid’s exile poems), this term as well as 
“fiction” and “fictivity” could be understood in many ways. When I use these terms, I 
understand them in the traditional and even ancient sense that the narrated events, 
actors and/or places are invented, that their invention is intentional, but does not 
involve an accusation of lying or something similar, but is legitimated by a social 


1 For Ovid’s description of Rome (and Tomis) in his exile poetry, cf. Reitz 2013; Dan 2011; Grebe 2004. 
For the culture of the Black Sea region, cf. Dana 2011. 

2 Ovid calls himself a barbarian is his exile poems; cf. trist. 5.10.37: barbarus hic ego sum (“here I 
am a barbarian”). 
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practice that in modern times is often called “fiction pact"? With reference to Ovid's 
exile poetry, these terms can mean that the whole exile is a fiction. This view was 
hold 30 years ago by Fitton Brown and other scholars,* but is almost completely 
rejected nowadays.5 Or their meaning can be that the exile itself is historical, but 
that Ovid's account of his exile is a fictionalisation, i.e. a combination of historical 
facts and fictional elements. This is the current communis opinio. If scholars 
adduce evidence for the view that Ovid's exile poetry is fictional in this sense, 
they refer especially to two scholars' investigations: to Podossinov, who deals with 
climatological and ethnographic material in particular; and Chwalek, who presents 
a list of nine fiction signals, partly relying on Podossinov.’ 

In my view, the fictionality of Ovid's exile poetry is not proven. An analysis of 
the supposed fiction signals shows that there are perhaps some cases of doubt, but 
that there is no clear fiction signal. In order to make this view plausible, I cannot 
discuss Chwalek's whole list of supposed fiction signals, but will limit myself to the 
most prominent one in the research about Ovid's exile poetry and at the same time 
to the subject of this paper, namely the similarities between Ovid's description of 
the winter at Tomis (trist. 3.10) and Virgil's description of the Scythian tribes in his 
Georgics (georg. 3.249-383). If you follow Besslich? (and almost all researchers, not 
only those who discuss trist. 3.10 in particular, but also those who are dealing with 
Ovid's exile poetry in general, quote Besslich with approval), Ovid is drawing on 
Virgil to describe his own situation at Tomis. Those researchers who deal with 
the question of fictionality (as Podossinov and Chwalek) go even a step further and 
regard this case of (supposed) intertextuality as a fiction signal.!? 

However, it seems doubtful if this conclusion is justified, and the doubt begins 
with the fact that Besslich holds the view that Ovid is imitating Virgil, but that the 
main difference between the two poets is that Virgil gives a fictional account of the 
Scythian tribes, while Ovid gives a factual account of his own personal situation.! 
Therefore, the following questions have to be answered, if possible: First, does Ovid 
really imitate Virgil? Second, is intertextuality a fiction signal in general? Third, 
even if Ovid imitates Virgil, is this special case of intertextuality a fiction signal? In 
this paper, I will argue that itis possible that Ovid imitates Virgil, that intertextuality 
itself is no (clear) fiction signal, and that even if Ovid would be imitating Virgil, there 
would be no reason to regard his description of the Tomitan winter as fictional, as 
long as no invented events or descriptions can be detected. 

Before we address the first and the third question in the context of our analysis of 
trist. 3.10, we should conclude this introductory section with some reflections about 


3  Forthe ancient discourse about fictionality cf. Feddern 2018. For the modern discourse cf. Zip- 
fel 2001; Lamarque/Olsen 1994. I use the terms “fictivity” and “fictive” with regard to the narrated 
events, i.e. to the histoire, while the terms “fictionality” and “fictional” are related to statements, 
texts and media that are allowed to utter untrue things. “Fiction” is the generic term of these 
phenomena. Cf. Klauk/Kóppe 2014, 5-7; Kablitz 2008, 14-18. 

4 Cf. Fitton Brown 1985; Holleman 1985; Hofmann 1987 and 2001. This view is at least as old 
as 1923, when Hartman judged Ovidium omnino non esse relegatum (*that Ovid was not banished 
at all”); cf. Florian 2007, 22. 

5 For this judgement and for an overview over the debate, cf. Bérchez Castafio 2015, 25-43; Sei- 
bert 2014, 48-54; Wulfram 2008, 219-220; Florian 2007, 22-49; Martin 2004, 11-30. 

6 Cf. Podossinov 1987. 

7 Cf. Chwalek 1996, 32-64. For the fictionality of Ovid's exile poems cf. also Maisuradze/Scholl- 
meyer 2017; Schmitt 2013; Schmitzer 2011, 179-208; Helzle 2006; Gártner 2005, 16-24; Wil- 
liams 1994, 8-25; Claassen 1990; Lozovan 1959. 

8 Cf. Besslich 1972. 

9 C£. Trevizam/Avellar 2016; Lenz 1993; Gahan 1978; Evans 1975. 

10 Cf Amann 2006, 174; Holzberg 1998, 36; Claassen 1990, 77-80. 

11 For Virgil's influence on Ovid's Tristia in general, cf. Bews 1984. 

12 Cf. Podossinov 1987, 124-126; Chwalek 1996, 44-45. 

13 Cf. Besslich 1972, 182-183. The same view is hold by Evans 1975, 1. 
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the fiction signals in general and intertextuality (as a possible fiction signal). The 
authors of fictional texts offer the fictional pact to the readers, and this means that 
with fiction signals they make clear that the text should be perceived in the make- 
believe mode.'* However, most of the fiction signals that are discussed in modern 
narratology and fiction theory hint to the fictionality of the narratives without 
proving it.!5 The fictionality of a literary text is obvious if some clear signals point in 
the same direction, e.g. if a narrative is called “novel” in the paratext and contains 
an impossible story in which the heterodiegetic author-narrator uses focalisation, 
i.e. can see through walls and inside brains.!9 

As to intertextuality, I understand this term not just in the meaning of parallel 
passages, but as an intentional adaptation (imitation) of another author's thoughts 
and/or words." This concept of intertextuality is more or less equivalent to the 
ancient notion of imitation (imitatio), as is especially shown by a passage in one of 
the elder Seneca's suasoriae, in which - highly relevant to our topic - an Ovidian 
imitation of a Virgilian expression is discussed and two forms of imitation are 
distinguished. In this passage the declaimers and literary critics debate about 
the Virgilian expression plena deo (“(she) full of the god”) that is not found in the 
Virgilian works as they are transmitted to us. Seneca the elder reports that the 
declaimer Arellius Fuscus imitated Virgil, when he said about the seer Calchas who 
is inspired by divine knowledge:!* 


cur hoc sortitur potissimum pectus, quod tanto numine impleat? aiebat se imit- 
atum esse Vergilium: ‘plena deo’. 


Why does he light on this heart in particular to fill with such vast power? He said 
that he had imitated the Virgilian plena deo. 


In an anecdote, Seneca the elder tells us that plena deo, always in its feminine 
form, became a popular expression inside and outside the declamation schools 
and that Gallio, in the presence of Messala and Tiberius, used it with reference to 
hot tempered declaimers. Ovid, too, used this expression, probably in his tragedy 
Medea and perhaps with his friend Gallio as the mediating link between himself 
and Virgil:?? 


hoc autem dicebat Gallio Nasoni suo valde placuisse; itaque fecisse illum, quod in 
multis aliis versibus Vergilii fecerat, non subripiendi causa sed palam mutuandi, 
hoc animo ut vellet agnosci. esse autem in tragoedia eius: "feror huc illuc, vae, 
plena deo". 


14 For the fiction signals, cf. Zipfel 2001, 232-243 and Zipfel 2014. 

15 Cf. Zipfel 2014, 102-103; Zipfel 2001, 243-247. 

16 From an ancient point of view, cf. Augustine’s (c. mend. 28) statement that no one ever was so 
stupid that he regarded the Aesopic fables as lies and not as allegorical fictional narratives. 

17 For the concept of imitation in opposition to parallels and similarities and for the difficulty to 
detect (direct) imitation, cf. West/Woodman 1979, 195 (quoted in Hinds’ 1998, 19 fundamental 
monograph on this topic): “[...] imitation also poses problems. In the first place [...] cases where 
one author imitates another are difficult to establish. Similarities of word or thought or phrase 
can occur because writers are indebted to a common source, or because they are describing 
similar or conventional situations, or because their works belong to the same generic type of 
poem. [...] Only patient scholarship and a thorough familiarity with the relevant material can 
reveal whether the similarities cannot be explained by any of these three reasons. In such cases 
we may be fairly certain that direct imitation of one author by another is taking place.” For the 
concept of imitation in Latin poetry, cf. also Conte 2017. 

18 Sen. suas. 3.5. Translation adapted from Winterbottom 1974, 543 who reads Vergilianum instead 
of Vergilium. Fuscus’ declamation must have been held before 8 BCE because Seneca the elder 
comments that Fuscus, in this and in other suasoriae, imitated Virgil in many points in order to 
please Maecenas who died in 8 BCE. 

19 Sen. suas. 3.7. Translation adapted from Winterbottom 1974, 545. 
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Gallio said that his friend Ovid had very much liked the phrase: and that as a 
result the poet did something he had done with many other lines of Virgil - with 
no thought of plagiarism, but meaning that his piece of open borrowing should 
be noticed. And in his tragedy you may read: “I am carried hither and thither, 
alas, full ofthe god.” 


If we follow Gallio, Ovid imitated Virgil in many passages. While “imitation” means 
that he borrowed the thoughts and/or words intentionally from Virgil, here the 
concept of imitation is further subdivided by the question with which intention 
one author imitates another: if the imitating author wants the imitation to be 
recognised, the imitation is accepted and maybe even praised; if he does not want it 
to be recognised, it is a case of plagiarism.” 

However, as the discussion reported by the elder Seneca shows, it is often very 
difficult to decide if one author is imitating another. Who would have recognised that 
Arellius Fuscus imitated the - at least supposed - Virgilian expression plena deo with 
the paraphrase that a god filled the heart of a person with vast (divine) power (numine 
implere)? Probably, even his contemporaries would have had difficulties to see this 
intertextuality, if Arellius Fuscus had not explicitly explained it.”! On the other hand, 
Ovid’s imitation of the Virgilian expression plena deo is quite easy to realise, because 
he is citing verbatim a thought that is in no way an everyday thought. However, this 
is just one kind of intertextuality and probably not so typical for the Augustan poets as 
another, more hidden and creative kind of imitation in which the imitator appropriates 
another author’s thoughts or words, as Horace explains regarding common material:” 


publica materies privati iuris erit, si 
non [...] 

[...] verbo verbum curabis reddere fidus 
interpres nec desilies imitator in artum, 


unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 


The common material will become your private property if you do not [...] 
anxiously render word for word, a (too-)faithful translator, or, in the process of 
imitation, put yourself in a tight corner from which timidity, or the rule of the 
craft, forbids you to move. 


Intertextuality is not a (clear) fiction signal, because not every case of intertextuality 
is evidence for fictionality. It can be evidence for the fictionality of the narrative - 
for example, in the story of Leopold Bloom in Joyce’s Ulysses - insofar as his life is 
modelled on that of the Homeric hero Odysseus. On the other side, it is possible to 
tell a real story with the words of other authors or even in the form of a cento.? 
Therefore, the intertextual relations between two texts have to exhibit a certain 
quality, if they are to be seen as a quite clear fiction signal: the events that are told 
in both texts have to be unusual so that it is improbable that they happened to 
two different persons in different times and places (impossibility, of course, would 


20 Cf. Feddern’s 2013, 307-311 and 335-337 commentary and discussion. 

21 Inthe same context (suas. 3.4-5), Seneca the elder reports how Arellius Fuscus imitated another 
Virgilian passage (georg. 1.427-429 and 432-433), and in this case, too, it would be difficult for 
us to see the intertextuality, if Seneca the elder would not have explained it, maybe referring to 
Fuscus’ own statement. 

22 Hor. ars 131-135 with Hinds’ 1998, 24 translation. 

23 Cf. Zipfel 2001, 237-238. 
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be a clear fiction signal).^ An instructive example is given to us in Servius’ late 
antique commentary on Virgil’s Aeneid. If Turnus kills Alcander, Halius, Noemon, 
and Prytanis, this is a fiction signal for two reasons: first, due to the intertextuality 
with Homer’s Iliad, in which the same characters are presented as being killed by 
Odysseus; and second (and more important), because it is impossible that the same 
persons are first killed by Odysseus and then by Turnus, and it is improbable that all 
of the killed warriors have the same names.” 

Finally, as we are dealing with the relation between literary texts and reality and 
we have focused on the concepts of fictionality and intertextuality, we should mention 
the hyperbole, too, because it is a typical feature of Ovid’s exile poems in general.” An 
hyperbole is, as Quintilian defines it, an “elegant straining of the truth” (decens veri 
superiectio).”” Hyperbole and stylistic figures in general are not identical with fiction 
and cannot be regarded as fiction signals, unless they express invented events or things. 
The difference between the hyperbole and fiction lies in the fact that the hyperbole is 
essentially true, but the true core is embellished by exaggeration and can be recognised 
at least approximately, while fiction means that an event or thing is not just exaggerated, 
but invented. Hyperboles are not characteristic for fictional stories in particular, but are 
a common feature of every type of narrative, as ancient authors explain.” 


The similarities between Ovid (trist. 3.10) and 
Virgil (georg. 3.249-383) 


When Ovid wrote the elegies of the third book of the Tristia, he had experienced his 
first winter in Tomis (9/10 AD). As is clear from the beginning of the elegy 3.10, he 
describes the Tomitan winter before the background of the climate change that he 
had to face due to his relegation from Rome to the Black Sea: he is living now in the 
midst of the barbarian world (1-4). Ovid explains that during the summer month, 
the Danube wards off the tribes of Sauromatae, Bessi, and Getae, but in the winter 
they have easy access to Tomis across the frozen river (5-12). 

Next Ovid turns to his long description of winter (13-50), which we shall discuss 
in detail below, before he describes the warfare which terrorises the region during 
the winter months (51-66): after the Danube has frozen, the tribes quickly cross 
it and devastate the countryside. Some of the inhabitants flee, losing all their 
property. Some are led off into captivity, and others are killed by poisoned arrows. 
The barbarians destroy everything they cannot carry away. Even in time of peace, 
Ovid concludes (67-78), men at Tomis live in constant fear of attack. They cannot 
cultivate their land, and they cannot grow vines or fruit trees. The countryside is 
bare, without leaves or trees - no place for a happy man!? 

According to Besslich, five parallel passages between Ovid’s description of the 
winter at Tomis and Virgil’s description of the Scythian tribes in the Georgics prove 


24 Cf. Zipfel 2014, 109 who discusses improbability as fiction signal and stresses the fact that impro- 
bability is a problematic fiction signal because also factual stories are partly characterised by 
unusual and improbable events; otherwise they would not conform to the general criterion of the 
so-called ‘tellability’ of the story. 

25 Cf. Serv. Aen. 9.764; Verg. Aen. 9.767 [sic]; Hom. Il. 5.678. 

26 Cf. Philbrick 2016; Chwalek 1996, 57-62. For the hyperbole in general, cf. Naschert 1998. 

27 Cf. Quint. inst. 8.6.67-76, especially 67. 

28 Cf. Arist. Poet. 1460a17-18; Quint. inst. 8.6.75; Strabo 1.2.36. 

29 For this summary of the elegy trist. 3.10, cf. Evans 1975, 1-2. 
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definitely that Ovid depends on Virgil.*° In the first passage, Ovid is speaking about the 
bare countryside in similar terms as Virgil (I always quote first Ovid and then Virgil)?! 


aspiceres nudos sine fronde, sine arbore, campos. 
one may see naked fields, leafless, treeless. 

[...] neque ullae 

aut herbae campo apparent aut arbore frondes. 


[...] and no blade is seen upon the plain, or leaf upon the tree. 


This first point, and only the first point, even presents the use ofthe same vocabulary 
for the same thoughts, when Ovid (and in a similar way Virgil) says that you can 
see leafless and treeless fields.? Due to the similar wording, this is the strongest 
evidence that can support the view that Ovid depends on Virgil. However, both poets 
use the normal words that you have to use when you want to express the thought 
that you can see leafless and treeless fields. If both poets were using extraordinary 
vocabulary or if Ovid was using exactly the same words in the same order and the 
same forms as Virgil, the intertextuality would be clearer. 

In the second passage, Ovid and Virgil are talking about the (beginning of the) 
perpetual winter:*? 


dum tamen aura tepet, medio defendimur Histro: 
ille suis liquidis bella repellit aquis. 
at cum tristis hiems squalentia protulit ora [...]. 


Yet while the warm breezes blow we are defended by the interposing Hister; 
with the flood of his waters he repels wars. But when grim winter has thrust 
forth his squalid face [...]. 


semper hiems, semper spirantes frigora Cauri. 


‘Tis ever winter; ever Northwest blasts, with icy breath. 


According to Besslich, here and in the following points, the intertextuality between 
Ovid and Virgil presents some variation that nonetheless proves that Ovid depends 
on Virgil because he does not just copy him, but tries to give his account his own 
form. While Virgil describes a landscape with a perpetual winter, Ovid speaks of the 
beginning of the winter.’ Regarding the third passage, Besslich goes on to stress the 
different aspects of the depiction of the Tomitan and the Scythian winters:55 


nix iacet, et iactam ne sol pluviaeque resolvant, 
indurat Boreas perpetuamque facit. 
ergo ubi delicuit nondum prior, altera venit, 


et solet in multis bima manere locis. 


30 Cf. Besslich 1972, 179-184. For the judgement that no serious doubt is possible, cf. ib. 179. 

31 Trist. 3.10.75; Verg. georg. 3.352-353. This and all the following translations of Ovid's Tristia and 
Epistulae ex Ponto in this paper are adapted from Wheeler's 1965 Loeb edition. All the translations 
of Virgil's Georgics in this paper are adapted from the Loeb edition (Goold/Fairclough 1999, 195-203). 

32 According to Besslich 1972, 179-180, Ovid's allusion to Virgil is found in a quite different context. 
Evans 1975, 5, note 12 contradicted this view with good reason because the idea is the same. 

33 Trist. 3.10.7-9; Verg. georg. 3.356. 

34 Cf. Besslich 1972, 180. 

35 Trist. 3.10.13-16; Verg. georg. 3.354-355. 360. 367. 
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The snow lies continuously, and once fallen, neither sun nor rains may melt 
it, for Boreas hardens and renders it eternal. So when an earlier fall is not yet 
melted another has come, and in many places ‘tis wont to remain for two years. 


[...] sed iacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto 
terra gelu late septemque adsurgit in ulnas. 

[...] 

concrescunt subitae currenti in flumine crustae. 
[...] 

interea toto non setius aere ningit. 


[...] but far and wide earth lies shapeless under mounds of snow and piles of ice, 
rising seven cubits high. [...] Sudden ice crusts form on the running stream. [...] 
No less, meanwhile, does the snow fill the sky. 


Besslich states that from the beginning of Virgil’s description, the landscape is covered 
with mounds of snow as a given situation. However, without any explanation of the 


in 


terrelation, Besslich argues, in a later line (367) Virgil talks about the fact that it 


snows. In contrast, Ovid gives an exact explanation for the huge masses of snow 
because he describes a process in its chronological order. In the word bima (“for two 
years”, 16), Besslich sees the attempt to reduce the imagination of a perpetual winter 


to 


a dimension that is realistic and comprehensible. Although Virgil speaks of the 


everlasting winter at the beginning of his description, he then describes a process as 
well, when he says that the sea freezes (360). 


In the fourth passage, Besslich claims that Ovid gives a plastic image of the 


Scythian winter and treats the single phenomena in strict order, while Virgil’s 
description presents a confusing mixture of elements:*” 


tantaque commoti vis est Aquilonis, ut altas 
aequet humo turres tectaque rapta ferat. 
pellibus et sutis arcent mala frigora bracis, 
oraque de toto corpore sola patent. 20 
saepe sonant moti glacie pendente capilli, 
et nitet inducto candida barba gelu; 
nudaque consistunt, formam servantia testae, 
vina, nec hausta meri, sed data frusta bibunt. 
quid loquar, ut vincti concrescant frigore rivi, 25 


deque lacu fragiles effodiantur aquae? 


So mighty is the power of Aquilo, when once he is aroused, that he levels high 
towers to the ground and sweeps away buildings. With skins and stitched 
breeches they keep out the evils of the cold; of the whole body only the face is 
exposed. Often their hair tinkles with banging ice and their beards glisten white 
with the mantle of frost. Exposed wine stands upright, retaining the shape of the 
jar, and they drink, not draughts of wine, but fragments served them. Why tell 
of brooks frozen fast with the cold and how brittle water is dug out of the pool? 


36 
37 


Cf. Besslich 1972, 180. 
Trist. 3.10.17-26; Verg. georg. 3.363-366 and 381-383. 
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aeraque dissiliunt vulgo, vestesque rigescunt 
indutae, caeduntque securibus umida vina, 
et totae solidam in glaciem vertere lacunae, 
stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 
[...] 

talis Hyperboreo Septem subiecta trioni 
gens effrena virum Riphaeo tunditur Euro 


et pecudum fulvis velatur corpora saetis. 


Everywhere brass splits, clothes freeze on the back, and with axes they cleave 
the liquid wine; whole lakes turn into a solid mass, and the rough icicle hardens 
on the unkempt beard. [...] Such is the race of men lying under the Wain's seven 
stars in the far north, a wild race, buffeted by the Riphaean East Wind, their 
bodies clothed in the tawny furs of beasts. 


According to Besslich, Ovid first informs us about the inhabitants' clothes (19-20) 
but omits the fact that they freeze as they are worn, as told by Virgil (363-364). 
Instead, Ovid repeats the last line of Virgil's description (383), where he says that the 
Scythians' bodies are covered in the pelts of beasts. The aforementioned power of 
the winds (17-18), Ovid takes over from Virgil, who likewise mentions it just before 
(382). Second, he describes the ice in the hair and beard (21-22) with more detail, but 
less grotesque than Virgil (366). Third, Ovid mentions the frozen wine (23-24), but 
does not use a paradox, as Virgil does, when he says caedunt securibus umida vina 
(“with axes they cleave the liquid wine", 364), using the adjective umidus (“liquid”) 
with reference to the normal nature of wine. Ovid instead avoids the hyperbole 
caedunt securibus (*with axes they cleave") and transfers this element to the water 
dug out brittle from the pools (26).88 

In Besslich's view, Ovid describes in the fifth passage the freezing of lakes and 
rivers (25-34) (and even the Black Sea, 35-40) - in difference to Virgil - in strict order 
and in the form of a climax:? 


quaque rates ierant, pedibus nunc itur, et undas 
frigore concretas ungula pulsat equi; 

perque novos pontes, subter labentibus undis, 
ducunt Sarmatici barbara plaustra boves. 


Where ships had gone before now men go on foot and the waters congealed 
with cold feel the hoof-beat of the horse. Across the new bridge, above the gli- 
ding current, are drawn by Sarmatian oxen the carts of the barbarians. 


undaque iam tergo ferratos sustinet orbis, 
puppibus illa prius, patulis nunc hospita plaustris. 


and anon the water bears on its surface iron-bound wheels - giving welcome 
once to ships, but now to broad wains! 


After mentioning the frozen pools and rivers (25-26), Ovid describes at length how 
the Danube freezes (27-34), and this passage ends with the depiction of the frozen 


38  Cf.Besslich 1972, 180-181. 
39 Trist. 3.10.31-34; Verg. georg. 3.361-362. 
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Black Sea (35-40). In Virgil’s account, in contrast, there is no connection between the 
single phenomena, because he speaks about the frozen Danube in lines 360-362 and 
then, in line 365, about whole lakes that turn to solid ice. Further, he does not 
describe a process, but the result, as can be seen in lines 361-362. Ovid’s description 
of the frozen Danube, instead, is more dynamic, detailed, and exact, as can be seen 
in lines 31-34. In this passage, Ovid gives three examples of the new possibilities 
of transport: you can walk over the river by feet, go by horse or sit on a wagon.” 
With these parallels, Besslich takes it for granted that the intertextuality between 
Ovid and Virgil is proven, though Ovid’s adaptation presents some variation: it is 
more detailed, more dynamic, better structured, more analytic, more realistic, and 
less phantastic. In this way, Ovid not only copies Virgil, but adds elements to his 
description, corrects it, and even omits parts of it. The last operation can be seen in 
the fact that Ovid does not imitate the burlesque hunting scene described in Virgil’s 
Georgics:*? 


hos non immissis canibus, non cassibus ullis 
puniceaeve agitant pavidos formidine pennae, 
sed frustra oppositum trudentis pectore montem 
comminus obtruncant ferro graviterque rudentis 
caedunt et magno laeti clamore reportant. 


These [sc. oxen and deer] they hunt not by unloosing hounds, or laying nets, or 
alarming with a scare ofthe crimson feather, but as their breasts vainly strain 
against that mountain rampart men slay them, steel in hand, cut them down 
bellowing piteously, and bear them home with loud shouts of joy. 


Besslich’s conclusion that these parallels between Ovid’s statements about the 
Tomitan winter and Virgil’s description of the Scythian tribes in the Georgics prove 
definitely that Ovid depends on Virgil, does not seem to be a result that dispels all 
doubts. It would be necessary to discuss the parallels point by point regarding their 
similarities and their differences, because, in my view, not every variation detected 
by Besslich can be explained as he does. Especially the second and the third passage 
do not have much in common with the respective Virgilian statements, because 
in the second passage Ovid speaks about the beginning of the winter, while Virgil 
mentions the everlasting cold, and in the third passage Ovid talks about the snow 
that remains for a long time (two years), while Virgil describes the masses of snow 
that rise seven cubits high. Therefore, it is possible, but not obvious that Ovid 
imitates Virgil’s description of the Scythian tribes. 

Further, other scholars have claimed that Ovid is not just imitating Virgil in 
trist. 3.10, but that he also alludes to other authors, or that his statements about the 
Black Sea have to be seen before the background of a larger literary tradition about 
the Scythian climate and other inhospitable regions at the north-eastern end of the 
known world.* Such a passage can be found in Herodotus:^ 


40 Cf. Besslich 1972, 181-182. 

41 Cf. Besslich 1972, 182-183. In the second part of his paper (p. 185-191), Besslich discusses Ovid's 
allusion to Leander (41-42), with parallels between Ovid's situation and Leander's description of 
his plight in epist. 18. 

42 Verg. georg. 3.371-375. 

43 For Tomis as inhospitable place (locus horribilis), cf. Kettemann 1999; for the winter in Latin 
poetry, cf. Dehon 1993. 

44 Herodotus 4.28. Translation adapted from Godley's 2006, 227 Loeb edition. 
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dvoyxeiuepos 68 abr] rj Katadexdeica mica xopr ovTW S TI goti, Evda TOUS LEV 
OKTW TOV unvGv agopntog otoc yivetat xpupòc, Ev Toiot bSwp ERXEag MNAdV 
ov noioe, TÜP Sì Avakalwv mounoeg MNAV: N 68 BdAaooa rınyvuraL Kal ó 
Böortopog mic è Kiupéptoc, Kal Ertl Tod kpuotáAAoU oi évtóc TAMPOV Zxo0at 
KATOLKNHEVOL OTPATEVOVTAL kai TAG àuazag ETTEAAUVOUOL TTEPNV EG TOUS Livdous. 


All this aforementioned country is exceeding cold; for eight months of every 
year there is frost unbearable, and in these you shall not make mud by pouring 
out water but by lighting a fire; the sea freezes, and all the Cimmerian Bosporus; 
and the Scythians dwelling this side of the fosse lead armies over the ice, and 
drive their wains across to the land of the Sindi. 


Indeed, not only Herodotus but also Strabo offers a description ofthe northern Black 

Sea that in some points resembles Ovid’s account: 
prttovtat è yaka vspiat, tà © Evövra OLUNNTTETAL. TOV SE Taywv r| 
opodspotns HAALOTA ER tv couBatóvtov nepi TO otoua TIS Matwttdog SNAöG 
Eotiv. Guagevetat yap 6 SLArtkoug ó £i; Pavaydpetav EK Tod IIavrıkarralov, 
(ote Kal mAodv etvat Kai 666v: èpurtoi TE gio ixdVeg oi ártoAngOévrec év TH 
KPVOTAAAW tfj TTPOOAyopevouevn yayydun, xai HAALoTa oi AvtaKkaiot, Sergtot 
Ttápioot TO uéygOoc. NeontoAeuov SE aot TOV TOU MiOpióátou otpatnyov Ev 
TH ALT TOPW Oépouc LEV vavpayía repıyeveodaı tv Bapßäpwv, xeıu@vog 6’ 
innopayia. 


[...] bronze water-jars burst and their contents freeze solid. But the severity of 
the frosts is most clearly evidenced by what takes place in the region of the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis: the waterway from Panticapaeum across to Phanagoria 
is traversed by wagons, so that it is both ice and roadway. And fish that become 
caught in the ice are obtained by digging with an implement called the “gan- 
game”, and particularly the antacaei, which are about the size of dolphins. It 
is said of Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates, that in the same strait he 
overcame the barbarians in a naval engagement in summer and in a cavalry 
engagement in winter. 


Other authors and passages mentioned by researchers are the Hippocratic work De 
aeribus, locis, aquis (19), the underworld as described in the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
Ovid’s account of the home of the personified hunger (Fames; met. 8.788-791), and ex 
negativo accounts of the Golden Age.“ 

However, Ovid claims in his exile poetry that he had almost no books at hand.” 
Therefore, it is difficult to imagine that he imitated Virgil and other authors in the 
complex way, that Besslich and other researchers suggest. An allusion to Virgil 
is more plausible than an imitation of the other authors,” but the assumption 
of intertextuality would be more evident if there were more similar or identical 
formulations than simply in the first passage. In any case, Ovid’s possible imitation 
of Virgil concerns the discours (discourse) and not the histoire (the narrated events), 
i.e. Ovid possibly imitates Virgil in using similar words for similar phenomena, 
but as long as it is not shown or made plausible that these events are invented, the 
imitation is limited to the discours. However, it is not a correct deductive reasoning 
that the possible imitation on the level of the discours allows us to regard the 
narrated events as fictive. 


45 Strabo 7.3.18; cf. ib. 2.1.16. Translation adapted from Jones’ 1983, 225-227 Loeb edition. 

46 Cf. Trevizam/Avellar 2016, 114-115; Claassen 2008, 185; Williams 1994, 8-16; Claassen 1990, 77-80. 

47 Cf. trist. 3.14.37-38; 5.12.53-54. 

48 This can be no surprise because Virgil talks about the Scythian tribes, and Ovid lives in Tomis 
among them, as he tells us in his poems; cf. trist. 1.3.61; 3.2.1. 
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The truthfulness of Ovid's description of the 
Tomitan winter (trist. 3.10; Pont. 4.7; 4.9; 4.10) 


The previous section leads us to the question if - even if Ovid does imitate Virgil - 
this special case of intertextuality is or would be a fiction signal. In my view, there 
is insufficient reason to see a fiction signal in the similar passages (or somewhere 
else in trist. 3.10). We have to admit that Ovid expresses thoughts about his place 
of banishment which correspond to the cultural knowledge or Roman prejudice of 
Scythia and that Ovid was familiar with it from his education and former life in 
Rome. This fact surely influences his perception of his new environment, but is not 
a question of fiction. In order to show that Ovid's account is fictional, as Chwalek 
believes, it is necessary to exclude (or, at least, to have strong arguments against the 
view) that Ovid is talking about the real Tomitan winter. 

However, Chwalek does not adduce one single argument why it should be 
impossible or unlikely that the Tomitan winter is as hard as Ovid depicts it.5° Ovid's 
account contains some extraordinary elements and might be hyperbolic, but does 
not seem to be untrue, at least there is no evidence that it is untrue. Therefore, the 
view that Ovid's depiction of the Pontic climate is fictional, is just a speculation. 
Moreover, in the context of those passages where Ovid describes the Tomitan 
winter, you can see statements in which he deals with the Roman reader's possible 
doubts and affirms that his account is true.*! In general, such a strategy might arouse 
suspicions. However, these passages, to which we will turn below (see point 3.3), can 
hardly be explained if Ovid's account is taken to be fictional." 

Due to a lack of contemporary sources, we cannot decide definitely if the winter 
at Tomis in 9/10 AD was exactly as Ovid describes it. However, we can examine if 
itis probable or not that Ovid's information is accurate and how the Roman reader 
might have responded to such accounts. There seem to be three methodologically 
accurate ways to deal with the question of the truthfulness of Ovid's statements about 
the Pontic climate: first, to analyse the ancient (scientific) discourse about frigid 
weather in foreign regions in which the wine and the (Black) Sea possibly freeze; 
second, to use our modern world knowledge and consider whether Ovid might say 
the truth or not, trying to take into account the distance of about 2,000 years (i.e. the 
fact that things might change) and the background of the text production in general; 
and third, to look for inconsistencies or contradictions within Ovid's poems, not just 
trist. 3.10, but also the other exile elegies in which he speaks about the Tomitan 
climate (esp. Pont. 4.7; 4.9; 4.10). As there are no inconsistencies or contradictions, 
but Ovid repeats and affirms his statements about the Pontic climate in other elegies, 


49  Besslich 1972, 185, Evans 1975,4-5, and Chwalek 1996, 44-45 share the opinion that already Vir- 
gil's account of the Scythian tribes is fictional. This premise is by no means obvious, and the 
critics adduce no argument to make this premise plausible. So, even this premise is doubtful. 

50 Cf. Chwalek 1996, 44-45. 

51 For an analysis of the passages in which Ovid deals with the spectacular elements that cause 
doubts in his readers, cf. Galfré 2017. 

52 Many of Ovid’s statements might be regarded as conventional descriptions of inhospitable regions 
(at the north-eastern end of the known world), and the ancient idea of the Scythian cold corre- 
sponds more or less to the modern proverbial idea of the Sibirian cold. Williams 1994, 10 makes 
us aware that Plutarch offers a telling insight into the proverbiality of the Scythian climate: in the 
preface to his life of Theseus (Thes. 1.1), he notes the free licence which geographers allow them- 
selves in plotting on their maps parts of the earth of which they have no first-hand knowledge 
and to which they append such vague explanatory comments as *Scythian cold". However, this is 
not an exact parallel because the fictionality of these geographic accounts is clear, given that they 
have (and nobody has) first-hand knowledge. Ovid, on the other side, as most scholars believe, 
was relegated to Tomis and has first-hand knowledge of the region. Why should we not allow the 
possibility that Ovid tells us the truth and that the Pontic region is characterised by many features 
that are traditionally attributed to the Scythian landscape and climate? 
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this might be an argument for the factuality of his account, though the repetitions 
themselves are no definite proof, as we will discuss below (see point 3.3). 

With regard to the second and the third approach, we can rely on previous 
publications, although the results gained through these methods are conflicting. The 
first approach instead seems to be innovative insofar, as the respective passages 
are mentioned by critics,? but not analysed in their context. In my view, all three of 
these methods will provide arguments for the assumption that Ovid’s description of 
the Tomitan winter is not invented. 


The ancient (scientific) discourse about frigid weather 


Albeit not in relation to Ovid’s exile poetry, we have ancient discussions about the 
questions of whether wine and the Black Sea can freeze (according to some scholars, 
a temperature of about -20°C makes wine congeal,5 although this seems to be an 
exaggeration because wine already freezes in less frigid weather). These discussions 
(in which Herodotus and Strabo take part, but there are other, more telling passages) 
make clear that the ancients were faced with the same problem as we are: they were 
sceptical and/or wondered about these extraordinary stories or occurrences, but did 
not regard them as impossible under certain climatic conditions. 

Regarding the first question, the elder Pliny reports that in the Alps the wine is 
stored in wooden barrels and heated by fire to prevent it from freezing: 


magna et collecto iam vino differentia in caelo. circa Alpes ligneis vasis condunt 
tegulisque cingunt atque etiam hieme gelida ignibus rigorem arcent. rarum dictu, 
sed aliquando visum, ruptis vasis stetere glaciatae moles, prodigii modo, quoniam 
vini natura non gelascit; alias ad frigus stupet tantum. 


Even in regard to wine already vintaged there is a great difference in point of 
climate. In the neighbourhood of the Alps they put it in wooden casks and close 
these round with tiles and in a cold winter also light fires to protect it from the 
effect of the cold. It is seldom recorded, but it has been seen occasionally, that 
the vessels have burst in a frost, leaving the wine standing in frozen blocks - 
almost a miracle, since it is not the nature of wine to freeze: usually it is only 
numbed by cold. 


Pliny thinks that wine (normally) does not freeze, but reports that this extraordinary 
event occasionally happened in the neighbourhood of the Alps. 

As to the wine and the Black Sea, Gellius presents us the Athenian philosopher 
Taurus debating with his dinner guests, Gellius himself being one of them, the 
question of why oil freezes often and readily, wine seldom and vinegar hardly ever. 
The motive for this debate is the fact that at that dinner (debate) about which Gellius 
reports, Taurus’ slave-boy was unable to pour some oil into the pot because the oil 
flask was empty, but he was unaware of it and explained to the laughing guests that 
the oil congealed because it was cold in the morning.’ While the boy went off to 
buy some oil, Taurus and his dinner guests started a conversation about frozen oil:? 


53 Williams 1994, 10, note 19 refers to Gell. 17.8.16. Luck 1977, 212 ad Ov. trist. 3.10.23-24 refers to 
Plin. nat. 14.132 and Macr. sat. 7.12.28. 

54 Cf. Fitton Brown 1985, 19; Amann 2006, 171-172; Florian 2007, 41; Berchez Castafio2015, 29. 

55 Plin. nat. 14.132. Translation adapted from Rackham's 1960, 273 Loeb edition, who reads tegulis- 
que instead of the transmitted tectisque. 

56 Cf. Gell. 17.8.1-8. 

57 Gell. 17.8.8-10. Translation adapted from Rolfe's 1978, 231 Loeb edition. 
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[...] quoniam puer nunc admonuit solere oleum congelascere, consideremus cur 
oleum quidem saepe et facile, set vina rarenter congelascant?” Atque aspicit me et 
iubet quid sentiam dicere. Tum ego respondi coniectare me vinum idcirco minus 
cito congelascere, quod semina quaedam caldoris in sese haberet essetque natura 
ignitius, ob eamque rem dictum esse ab Homero aidona oivov, non, ut alii puta- 
rent, propter colorem. 


[...] since the slave has just told us that oil is in the habit of congealing, let us 
consider why oil congeals often and readily, but wine rarely.” And he looked at 
me and bade me give my opinion. Then I replied that I inferred that wine con- 
gealed less quickly because it had in it certain seeds of heat and was naturally 
more fiery, and that was why Homer called it aiSow and not, as some supposed, 
on account of its color. 


Not just Gellius, but also Taurus believes that wine is called aîdow by Homer due to 
its fiery nature and warming effect.’ However, Taurus points to the contradiction 
that, if those things or liquids which are warmer are frozen with greater difficulty 
and those which are colder freeze more readily, why does vinegar never freeze 
though it is the most cooling of all things?°? Therefore, he proposes another theory: 
those things congeal more readily which are lighter and smoother. 

This theory leads him to another question, linked with the former discussion: the 
question of why rivers freeze, but not the sea. Taurus dismisses as highly unorthodox 
Herodotus’ claim that the mare Scythicum in fact freezes: 


Praeterea id quoque ait quaeri dignum, cur fluviorum et fontium aquae gelu duren- 
tur, mare omne incongelabile sit. Tametsi Herodotus, inquit, historiae scriptor, 
contra omnium ferme qui haec quaesiverunt opinionem, scribit mare Bosporicum, 
quod Cimmerium appellatur, earumque partium mare omne quod Scythicum dici- 
tur, gelu stringi et consistere. 


Taurus says besides that it is also worth inquiring why the waters of rivers and 
streams freeze, while all the sea is incapable of freezing. “Although Herodotus,” 
said he, “the writer of history, contrary to the opinion of almost all who have 
investigated these matters, writes that the Bosphoric sea, which is called Cim- 
merian, and of this side all the sea which is termed Scythian, is bound fast by the 
cold and brought to a standstill. 


As we have seen, Herodotus says that the sea freezes (1) 68 0dAacca nýyvvtar) and 
all of the Cimmerian Bosporus (kai 6 Böortopog rtäg 6 Kyupéptog), referring with fl 
0áAaooca to the Maeotian Lake (Sea of Azov) - and probably not additionally to the 
Black Sea - and with 6 Böortopog năç 6 Kupéptog to the Strait of Yenikale in the 
north of the Black Sea, €? which divides (or once divided) the Ukrainian Crimea from 
Russia. In Taurus' paraphrase, it is difficult to explain the mare Scythicum, because 
this expression might refer to the Maeotian Lake (Sea of Azov), which is normally 


58 Cf Gell. 17.8.10-11. Homer calls the wine aidow (cf. Hom. Il. 1.462; 4.259; etc.), which word etymo- 
logically means “fiery-looking” (ai86c means “fire” and öl “eye”). The exact meaning in Homer is 
unclear, because the word can mean “flashing, gleaming, sparkling" and, more concrete, “fiery/ 
fiery-looking" or “black”; cf. LSJ s.v. atOou. According to Rolfe 1978, 230-231, note 2, Gellius is 
probably wrong if he suggests that the wine is called ai001 because of its fiery nature. Rather, the 
meaning in Homer would be *sparkling". The Homeric scholia are divided between the assump- 
tion of the meaning “black” and “blazing”; cf. Kaster 2011, 256-257, note 101, with regard to Macr. 
sat. 7.12.28. 

59 Cf. Gell. 17.8.12-14. 

60 Cf. Gell. 17.8.15. 

61 Gell. 17.8.16. Translation adapted from Rolfe’s 1978, 233 Loeb edition. 

62 Cf. Herodotus 4.28 (see footnote 44) and Rolfe 1978, 232-233, notes 2 and 3 to Gell. 17.8.16, accor- 
ding to whom r| 0áAacoa refers to the Black Sea, too. 
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called the Maeotis palus or lacus, the Black Sea, or a gulf of the Caspian Sea that was 
called the Scythian gulf (sinus Scythicus).9 As we will see below, the most probable 
answer is that in Taurus’ view, Herodotus contends that the Maeotian Lake (Sea 
of Azov) freezes. Neither Herodotus nor Taurus talks about the frozen Black Sea. 
However, Taurus adds that according to Herodotus the whole Maeotian Lake (Sea 
of Azov) freezes (mare omne quod Scythicum dicitur), what Herodotus does not state 
explicitly and maybe does not even imply. 

The reader of Gellius’ anecdote would like to know now exactly what is the 
reason why these two phenomena (the liquids and the sea) do freeze or do not freeze, 
but Gellius reports at this point of his story that the discussion ended as the boy 
returned with the oil and the time had come to eat.‘ However, we learn from this 
conversation that intellectuals like Taurus and his guests hold the view that wine 
can freeze - although seldom - but all of the sea (we will return to the exact meaning 
of this expression) is incapable of freezing, and we will get to know the reasons in 
another passage that is based on this discussion - a clear case of intertextuality, 
unless the two texts depend on a third one unknown to us. 

In Macrobius’ Saturnalia, the characters again discuss the question of whether 
wine and the (Black) Sea can freeze.® First, they discuss and dismiss the theory that 
those things which are warmer are frozen with greater difficulty and those which 
are colder freeze more readily, because vinegar never freezes though it is the most 
cooling of all things.“ Then, Dysarius proposes the theory that oil congeals more 
quickly because it is both smoother and thicker. This might be the solution because 
wine does not have that syrupy quality and is much more fluid than oil, while 
vinegar is the most fluid and harsher than the other liquids. The sea provides an 
argument for this theory because the sea water is also harsh due to its bitterness and 
never freezes in frigid weather. With almost the same words as the Gellian Taurus, 
Dysarius dismisses as highly unorthodox Herodotus’ claim that the mare Scythicum 
does in fact freeze.$? However, this is not the whole truth: 


nam non marina aqua contrahitur, sed quia plurimum in illis regionibus fluvio- 
rum est et paludum in ipsa maria influentium, superficies maris, cui dulces aquae 
innatant, congelascit et incolumi aqua marina videtur in mari gelu, sed de advenis 
undis coactum. 


Sea water does not freeze; however, because there are very many rivers and 
marshes in those regions that flow into the sea, the fresh water floats on the 
sea’s surface and congeals, and though the seawater is unaffected, ice is seen in 
the sea, though it’s really formed from the inflowing water. 


According to this theory, the sea water does not freeze itself, but the sweet river 
water that flows into the sea and floats on its surface congeals. This effect can be 
seen in the Black Sea, too:” 


hoc et in Ponto fieri videmus, in quo frusta quaedam et, ut ita dixerim, prosiciae 
gelidae feruntur, contractae de fluvialium vel palustrium undarum multitudine, in 
quas licet frigori, quasi levatiores marina. 


63 For the sinus Scythicus, cf. Mela 3.38. 

64 Cf. Gell. 17.8.17. 

65 Cf. Macr. sat. 7.12.28-37. 

66 Cf. Macr. sat. 7.12.28-29. 

67 Cf. Macr. sat. 7.12.30. 

68 Cf. Macr. sat. 7.12.31. 

69  Macr.sat. 7.12.32. Translation adapted from Kaster's 2011, 259 Loeb edition. 

70  Macr.sat. 7.12.33. Translation adapted from Kaster's 2011, 259-261 Loeb edition. 
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We see this happen in the Black Sea too: some chunks and, so to speak, slabs of 
ice are borne along, solidified out ofa great mass of river and marsh water that’s 
at the mercy of the cold, since it’s smoother than sea water. 


Indeed, there is much evidence for the theory that it is not the Black Sea’s salt water 
that freezes, but the smoother river water that flows into it from many rivers:” 


plurimum autem aquarum talium influere Ponto et totam superficiem eius infec- 
tam esse dulci liquore, praeter quod ait Sallustius mare Ponticum dulcius quam 
cetera est, hoc quoque testimonio, quod si in Pontum vel paleas vel ligna seu quae- 
cumque natantia proieceris, foras extra Pontum feruntur in Propontidem atque 
ita in mare quod adluit Asiae oram; cum constet in Pontum influere maris aquam, 
non effluere de Ponto. 


As evidence that a very great amount of such water flows into the Black Sea, 
whose entire surface is imbued with fresh water, we have not only Sallust’s 
statement - “The Black Sea is fresher than all others" - but also the fact that if 
you throw wheat chaff or sticks or any floating material in the Black Sea, they're 
carried beyond the Black Sea and into the Sea of Marmara and from there into 
the sea that washes the coast of Asia Minor - though it is well known that the 
sea's water flows into the Black Sea, not out of it. 


We learn from this discussion that the mare Scythicum, to which the Gellian Taurus 
and the Macrobian Dysarius refer, will be the Maeotian Lake (Sea of Azov), because 
it is opposed to and mentioned just before the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara 
(Propontis) - and probably the adequate understanding of Herodotus' statements. 
Further, we understand in which respect these two characters contradict the Greek 
historian's account: when Herodotus writes that the Bosphoric and the Scythian Sea are 
bound fast by the cold and brought to a standstill, it sounds as if it was the salt water 
that freezes, but this is wrong. Less severe critics would have reproached Herodotus 
for giving an imprecise account and would have added that it is the fresh water that 
flows into the sea and freezes. However, Taurus is quite polemical when he says that the 
Greek historian has an opinion contrary to that of almost all who have investigated these 
matters. Moreover, he does not paraphrase him exactly when he adds that according to 
Herodotus the whole Maeotian Lake (Sea of Azov) freezes, because Herodotus writes 
that the sea (of Azov) freezes and all of the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Moreover, while it is unclear which perspective Herodotus takes (he seems to say 
that the whole surface of the narrow Cimmerian Bosporus is covered by ice so that 
itis a highway, while just a part of the Maeotian Lake has the same appearance), it is 
obvious that the Gellian Taurus and the Macrobian Dysarius do not wonder to which 
extent ice can form in the Maeotian Lake, ie. if the whole lake is covered by ice. Their 
view is directed towards the two levels of water: on the one hand, the salt water at 
a greater depth, while on the other hand, the fresh water on the surface. Therefore, 
it does not really matter that they refer the word for “all” or “whole” (omne) to the 
wrong (part of the) sea, because the main difference is that they take it in the third and 
not in the second dimension: they talk about the depth and not the width. 

The ancient discussion about the fact that all of the sea is incapable of freezing (cur 
mare omne incongelabile sit) is a debate about the fact that the salt water in the depth 
of the sea cannot freeze, while it is taken for granted that fresh water on the surface 
freezes - theoretically on the whole surface. As we will see below (see point 3.3), it 
will be important for us to take into account which perspective Ovid takes when he 
speaks about the frozen Black Sea, and we should be aware that this must not be our 
perspective which is usually directed at the surface and not into the depth. 


71  Macr.sat. 7.12.34. Translation adapted from Kaster's 2011, 261 Loeb edition. For Sallust's state- 
ment, cf. hist. fr. 3.65. 
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3.2 Our modern world knowledge 


Regarding the second approach, it is possible to distinguish at least between those 
scholars who think that especially Ovid's description of the frozen Black Sea is 
unrealistic or impossible, and those who contend that it corresponds to reality. The 
former view has recently been held by Amann, according to whom Ovid is seeking a 
humorous effect with the phantastic depiction (at least beginning in line 19 of trist. 
3.10) of the Pontic winter.” 

However, his discussion of the question also shows that the frosty winter is not 
completely phantastic, when he admits that even in our times, the temperature in 
modern Constanta (ancient Tomis) can fall below -20?C, that the coasts of the Black 
Sea can indeed freeze (to an extent of about 30-40 miles), and that strong winds 
are characteristic for the Dobrudja region during the winter.” Nonetheless, Amann 
considers Ovid's account as fictional because according to him, modern investigations 
have shown that it is impossible that the Black Sea is covered by masses of ice." We 
willreturn to this point of text interpretation (see point 3.3) because it is problematic 
insofar as Ovid does not seem to pretend that (almost) the whole Black Sea freezes. 

On the other hand, Helzle used meteorological data and pictures from recent 
decades to show that not only the Danube but also the western coast of the Black 
Sea freezes in severe winters.” Helzle is followed by Seibert, who adds that the 
popular argument that Tomis is situated on the same degree of latitude as central 
Italy is misleading, because the climate conditions in western and central Europe 
are different than in eastern Europe due to the gulf stream.” 

While ongoing research motivated by the current climate change might allow us 
in the future to know more about the ancient climatic conditions," it seems that — 
rebus sic stantibus - the latter view is much more plausible because it is based on 
modern meteorological data, and even Amann’s discussion - although he favours 
the opposite view - emphasises that Ovid seems to be reliable when he tells us that 
the Danube and (parts of) the Black Sea freeze. The question of the dimension of ice 
building in the Black Sea will be considered in the context of other elegies in which 
Ovid speaks about the frosty Tomitan climate and which are analysed by Gahan, 
whose results corroborate the assumption that Ovid offers an accurate account of 
the Pontic winter. 


3.3 Repetitions and authority 


Gahan follows the premise that from the details Ovid chooses to include once more 
in the other elegies, we can determine more precisely the difference between facts 
and fictions.? However, without modification this procedure cannot be regarded 


72 Cf. Amann 2006, 170-180, esp. 171-172. 

73 Amann is partly relying on Danoff’s 1962 important article about the Black Sea in the ‘Real-Encyc- 
lopádie' that has a section about the climate (p. 938-949, here p. 944-945). 

74 Cf. Amann 2006, 171-172, note 335. Following Fitton Brown 1985, 19, he takes into account the 
possible explanation of a climate change in the last 2,000 years, but rejects it because previous 
investigations could not confirm this assumption. Nonetheless, Amann does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that Ovid's first winter at Tomis was exceptionally hard. 

75 Cf. Helzle 2006, 141-142. 

76 Cf. Seibert 2014, 53-54. 

77 Bolikhovskaya et al. 2004 examine climate and environmental changes of the north-eastern Black 
Sea's coastal region during the middle and late Holocene, but these paleo-geographical examina- 
tions cover periods of at least hundreds, rather thousands of years. 

78 Cf. Gahan 1978, esp. 198-199. Gahan is followed by Florian 2007, 41-46, who stresses that the ques- 
tion if Ovid's account is true cannot be decided on the basis of modern meteorological data. This 
is partly true. Nonetheless, if the modern meteorological data show that nowadays it is possible 
that parts of the Black Sea freeze, it will be possible or probable that this happened in antiquity, 
too, and that Ovid's account is true. 
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as a valid method to distinguish between facts and fictions, because a statement 
does not become (or continue to be) true if it is repeated several times. Nonetheless, 
Gahan’s observations merit consideration because it is not just the fact that Ovid 
repeats - at least partly - the detailed depiction of the frosty winter in other elegies, 
but the contexts in which he does so point to the factuality of at least many of the 
details of the Pontic climate that Ovid presents us in trist. 3.10.79 

Inthree elegies that belong to the fourth book of the Epistulae ex Ponto (composed 
between 13 and 16 AD), Ovid not just repeats - at least partly — the detailed depiction 
ofthe strong winter, but defends the veracity of his complaints about it, as he already 
did in trist. 3.10 in a passage not considered yet:*° 


vix equidem credar, sed, cum sint praemia falsi 35 
nulla, ratam debet testis habere fidem. 

vidimus ingentem glacie consistere pontum, 
lubricaque inmotas testa premebat aquas. 

nec vidisse sat est; durum calcavimus aequor, 
undaque non udo sub pede summa fuit. 40 


Imay scarce hope for credence, but since there is no reward for a falsehood, the 
witness ought to be believed. I have seen the vast sea stiff with ice; a slippery 
shell holding the water motionless. And seeing is not enough; I have trodden the 
frozen sea, and the surface lay beneath an unwetted foot. 


Ovid claims that he is an eyewitness of the severe winter, and not only an eyewitness, 
but rather that as a protagonist of the narrated events he tested and experienced the 
frozen Black Sea with his own foots.*! 

In a similar way, in the fourth book of the Epistulae ex Ponto he reacts to the 
doubts that his account of the Pontic climate caused in the Roman readers, swearing 
that he tells the truth and refering to other witnesses who can support his statements. 
In an elegy addressed to Albinovanus Pedo (Pont. 4.10), Ovid begs his poet friend to 
believe him and take into account the reasons why the Black Sea freezes:* 


hic agri infrondes, hic spicula tincta venenis, 
hic freta vel pediti pervia reddit hiems, 

ut, qua remus iter pulsis modo fecerat undis, 
siccus contempta nave viator eat. 

qui veniunt istinc, vix vos ea credere dicunt. 35 
quam miser est, qui fert asperiora fide! 

crede tamen: nec te causas nescire sinemus, 


horrida Sarmaticum cur mare duret hiems. 


79 More general relevant repetitions inside the exile elegies can be seen insofar, as Ovid mentions 
several times the freezing cold, not going into such detail as in trist. 3.10, but saying or implying 
that the harshness of the Tomitan winter is mentally depressing and physically harming; cf. trist. 
3.3.7-8; 3.8.23; 3.4b.48; 3.2.8; 4.4.55; 2.189-190; 5.13.3-6. In some of these passages, Ovid uses the 
general term caelum (*weather") which must be understood in the sense of severe winter. 

80 Trist. 3.10.35-40. 

81 According to Amann 2006, 177 Ovid's argumentation why the readers should believe him (35-36) 
is empty. However, Ovid gives two good arguments why we should regard him as reliable: he is 
an eyewitness and there would be no profit for him in inventing things. 

82 Pont. 4.10.31-38. 
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Here there are lands without a leaf, here are darts dyed in poison, here the 
winter makes even the sea a highway for one on foot, so that where the oar had 
but just now beaten a way through the waves, the traveller proceeds dryshod, 
despising boats. Those who come from your land report that you scarce believe 
all this. How wretched is he who endures what is too harsh for credence! Yet 
believe you must, nor shall I permit you to remain in ignorance of the reason 
why dread winter freezes the Sarmatian sea. 


In the following, Ovid explains the reasons why the Black Sea freezes (39-64): The 
north wind is the source of the cold (39-44), and because so many rivers flow into 
the Black Sea (Ovid provides a catalogue of these rivers, 45-58), it is calmed (59-60). 
This then allows for the fresh water to float on the heavier salt water (63-64), and 
this water eventually freezes.8 This argumentation, which has been interpreted 
as playful,“ corresponds exactly to the ancient (scientific) discourse about frigid 
weather in foreign regions in which the wine and the (Black) Sea possibly freeze 
(see point 3.1), as can be seen especially in the following two lines:85 


innatat unda freto dulcis leviorque marina est, 
quae proprium mixto de sale pondus habet. 


The fresh water floats upon the flood, being lighter than the seawater which 
possesses weight of its own from the mixture of salt. 


Ovid offers this explication also in trist. 3.10, where his main focus is the description 
of the frozen Black Sea. He tells us two alternative reasons for this extraordinary 
occurrence in just two lines that would be difficult to understand without the 
explanation given in Pont. 4.10:°¢ 


sive igitur nimii Boreae vis saeva marinas, 
sive redundatas flumine cogit aquas [...]. 


So whether the cruel violence of o'ermighty Boreas congeals the waters of the 
sea or the waters that overflowed from the river [...]. 


Although the Danube is mentioned in line 53, this will be a reference to the frozen 
Black Sea, and the meaning of the expression redundatae flumine aquae will be 
the alternative that much water flows from the rivers into the Black Sea where 
it congeals. 

Therefore, this argumentation should be taken seriously: Ovid states that and 
explains why the Black Sea freezes, but he does not say that the whole surface of the 


83 Cf. Gahan 1978, 201, note 11; Davisson 1982, 29-30. 

84 Cf. Davisson 1982, 34-37, who holds the view that although the use of Lucretian terms (causa, 
37; rarus, 44; miscere, 45 and 64; pondus, 64; vis, 42, 46, and 60; adde quod, 45; quin etiam, 61) 
and the length of the river catalogue suggest earnestness, Ovid seems to amuse himself with the 
figurative use of some words, and eventually to imply that he chose some details (rivers) of his 
proof arbitrarily. Davisson not just refers to figurative use of words (domesticus, 41; adulterare, 
59), but also to stylistic ornamentation by the use of apostrophe (51, 52, and 58), personification 
(55 and 58), and periphrasis (55-56) and to „a decorative use of myth* (51, 52 and 55). This view 
is not convincing because the terms that she regards as Lucretian are no more Lucretian than 
normal Latin words, and neither this figurative use of words nor this stylistic ornamentation nor 
this use of myth nor this selection of details (rivers) shows that Ovid's (main) intention was to 
amuse his readers. 

85 Pont. 4.10.63-64. 

86 Trist. 3.10.51-52. Wheeler 1965, 139 translates redundatae flumine aquae with *or the full waters 
of the river", but this cannot be the meaning of this expression. Therefore, I propose *or the 
waters that overflowed from the river". For redundatus in active sense, cf. Ov. fast. 6.402 with 
Frazer's 1959, 349 translation: amne redundatis fossa madebat aquis (*a ditch was drenched with 
the water that overflowed from the river"). 
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Black Sea congeals. Indeed, now we can understand better these statements and the 
Roman readers’ doubts about them: they were sceptical about the account that the 
Black Sea freezes because they thought that only the fresh river water can freeze, 
but that it is impossible that the Black Sea’s salt water congeals. Ovid explains to 
them that it is not the Black Sea’s own water that freezes, but (a part of) the surface 
that is imbued with fresh water from the rivers that flow into the Black Sea. Contrary 
to the modern scholarship, the question of the extent to which the surface freezes 
is irrelevant to both Ovid himself and the Roman readers, as Pont. 4.7 and 4.9 will 
also show. 

In the elegy Pont. 4.7, in which Ovid addresses Vestalis, who in an official mission - 
maybe as a praefectus or legatus - has reached the Pontic region and whose military 
prowess the poem praises,?" Ovid defends the complaints he has made about Pontus 
and its climate:88 


missus es Euxinas quoniam, Vestalis, ad undas, 
ut positis reddas iura sub axe locis, 
aspicis en praesens quali iaceamus in arvo, 
nec me testis eris falsa solere queri. 
accedet voci per te non inrita nostrae, 5 
Alpinis iuvenis regibus orte, fides. 
ipse vides certe glacie concrescere Pontum, 
ipse vides rigido stantia vina gelu; 
ipse vides onerata ferox ut ducat Iazyx 
per medias Histri plaustra bubulcus aquas. 10 


Seeing that you have been sent to the Euxine waters, Vestalis, to dispense justice 
to those lands which lie beneath the pole, you behold face to facein what manner 
of country I am cast and you will bear witness that I am not wont to utter false 
complaints. My words will receive through you, young scion of Alpine kings, 
no idle support. You yourself see the Pontus stiffen with ice, you yourself see 
the wine standing rigid with the frost; you yourself see how the fierce Iazygian 
herdsman guides his loaded wagon over the middle of Hister's waters. 


As Vestalis is present in the region, he can confirm as an eyewitness the veracity of 
Ovid's statement that the Danube, the Black Sea, and the wine in the winter freeze. 

Likewise, Ovid addresses in the elegy Pont. 4.9 Graecinus, who is suspicious about 
his narratives, and tells him to ask his brother Flaccus, who as a soldier experienced 
the Pontic winter and can confirm that Ovid's account is true:8° 


quaere loci faciem Scythicique incommoda caeli 
et quam vicino terrear hoste roga. 

[...] 

mentiar, an coeat duratus frigore Pontus 


et teneat glacies iugera multa freti. 


87  CfHelzle's 1989, 156-157 commentary. 
88 Pont. 4.7.1-10. 
89 Pont. 4.9.81-82 and 85-86. 
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Question him about the face of this land, the rigours of the Scythian climate; 
ask him about the terror that I suffer from the foe so close at hand [...] whether 
Iamaliar or the Pontus does indeed freeze with the cold and ice covers many 
acres of the sea. 


According to Gahan, from these three Epistulae ex Ponto another picture of winter 
emerges that contains the following three elements: (1) wine, if left standing, becomes 
frozen (Pont. 4.7.8; trist.3.10.23-24). (2) The Danube freezes so solidly that even carts 
loaded with goods can be pulled across the ice (Pont. 4.7.9-10; trist. 3.10.33-34). (3) 
Even the Black Sea freezes (Pont. 4.7.7; 4.9.81-86, esp. 85; 4.10.37-38; trist. 3.10.37-38) 
over many acres of its surface (Pont. 4.9.81-86, esp. 86) so that, where boats once 
floated, the traveller goes (Pont. 4.10.31-34; trist. 3.10.39-40 and 31, where a similar 
comment is made of the Danube) with dry feet. This is what Gahan regards as the 
basic and true picture of the winter at Tomis, because it is based on at least two, 
sometimes three people's experience.” 

On the other side, two notable kinds of details present in trist. 3.10 are missing 
from this revised weather picture and, Gahan concludes, cannot be regarded as 
true: the extremes of climate, first of all, like continuous snows (13-16) and building- 
razing winds (17-18), and secondly colourful descriptions like those of the natives 
clad in skins and trousers with frosty hair and beards (19-22), of dolphins prevented 
from jumping, or of fish totally imprisoned by the ice:?! 


tum neque se pandi possunt delphines in auras 
tollere; conantes dura coercet hiems; 
et quamvis Boreas iactatis insonet alis, 45 
fluctus in obsesso gurgite nullus erit; 
inclusaeque gelu stabunt in marmore puppes, 
nec poterit rigidas findere remus aquas. 
vidimus in glacie pisces haerere ligatos, 
sed pars ex illis tum quoque viva fuit. 50 


At such times the curving dolphins cannot launch themselves into the air; if 
they try, stern winter checks them; and though Boreas may roar and toss his 
wings, there will be no wave on the beleaguered flood. Shut in by the cold the 
ships will stand fast in the marble surface nor will any oar be able to cleave the 
stiffened waters. I have seen fish clinging fast bound in the ice, yet some even 
then still lived. 


In my view, Gahan has shown that Ovid's statements about the Pontic winter are 
true that wine, if left standing, becomes frozen, that the Danube and even the 
Black Sea freezes over many acres (iugera multa, Pont. 4.9.86) of its surface. This 
last detail, that is found only here, is important for our adequate understanding of 
trist. 3.10.35-40, too, because Ovid does not pretend that the whole surface of the 
Black Sea freezes, as many critics paraphrase Ovid's statement, but that a part of 
it congeals. From an ancient perspective, the freezing of the Black Sea itself is the 
spectacular occurrence, while the question of the extent to which this happens is 
largely irrelevant to the Roman readers. 


90 Cf. Gahan 1978, 202. 

91 Trist. 3.10.43-50; cf. Gahan 1978, 202 who assumes that Ovid was fanciful with regard to the ext- 
remes of climate, while the colourful pictures of the natives, the dolphins, and fish may or may 
not be true. 
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However, the limits that Gahan established between facts and fictions are 
probably not accurate, because the lacking veracity is just one possible and no 
necessary reason for the fact that Ovid utters a statement in trist. 3.10 which he 
does not repeat in the three Epistulae ex Ponto just mentioned (4.7, 4.9, and 4.10). 
Other reasons might be that Ovid wants to avoid this kind of monotony and that for 
reasons of variation he does not repeat always the same features even if he talks 
about the same or a similar topic. 

As all of these elegies manifest and eyewitnesses can confirm, the winter 
climate at Tomis is characterised by extreme weather conditions to which the fact 
belongs that even the Black Sea freezes over many acres of its surface. Therefore, 
why should we think that other extremes of climate, the continuous snows (trist. 
3.10.13-16) and storms (17-18), are fantasy products? If even the Black Sea freezes 
to a considerable extent and the wine becomes frozen in the jar, it is probable that 
it snows (continuously), and it is likely that windstorms damage or destroy towers 
and the roofs of buildings (tecta in line 18 should be taken in its literal meaning 
“roofs” and not in the metonymic sense of “houses” or “buildings”, as many critics 
do). Moreover, other more or less historical sources confirm that snow and storms 
are typical for the Black Sea region, as we can see in Diodorus’, Mela’s and even 
in Theocritus’ statements about the snow,” and in Theophrastus’, Pliny’s, and 
Xenophon's comments about winds and storms.” As to Ovid’s statement that snow 
remains in many places for two years (16), we must probably understand this as a 
reference to higher regions, so that this assertion is not even an exaggeration. 

Further, given this frosty winter, itis probable that the inhabitants wear trousers 
and skins to protect themselves from the cold, and it seems logical that their hair 
and beards are frosty, too. The former statement (and other details as well) has a 
parallel in Xenophon’s Anabasis, where the author speaks about the winter that he 
passed with the other soldiers on the plain of the Thracian Thynians at the western 
coast of the Black Sea: 


NV SEXLWV TOAAN Kai woyxog oto WOTE TÒ 680p 6 &pépovro éni Seimvov éTmyvuto 
kai 6 oivoc ò év Toîg dyyeiotc, kai THV EAANVWV TOAADV Kai piveg ATTEKALOVTO Kai 
Ota. xai TÖTE 8íjAov &yéveto où Éveka oi Opükec TAG AAWTTEKÄG Eri Taic KEMaAatc 
wopotot kai cotc oot KALXLTWVAG o HÖVOV nepi TOTS OTEPVOLG AAA Kai nepi TOTS 
unpoic, xai Cetpac ugypi càv TOSOv émi THV Gutov čyovow, GAA où XAauböac. 


There was deep snow on the plain, and it was so cold that the water which 
they carried in for dinner and the wine in the jars would freeze, and many of 
the Greeks had their noses and ears frost-bitten. Then it became clear why the 
Thracians wear fox-skin caps on their heads and over their ears, and tunics 
not merely about their chests, but also round their thighs, and why, when on 
horseback, they wear long cloaks reaching to their feet instead of mantles. 


Finally, if the Black Sea freezes over many acres of its surface, it is necessary that 
the dolphins are prevented from jumping on these parts of the Black Sea, and it 
seems possible what Ovid tells us about the fish (49). However, how do we have 
to understand this last statement (vidimus in glacie pisces haerere ligatos)? It is 
hardly believable that fish is imprisoned by the ice (as most critics paraphrase this 
statement) and that a part of them (or a part of the individual body) is still alive 
(50). We have already seen a passage in Strabo in which the author says that fish 
become caught in the ice and are obtained by digging with an implement called the 


92 Cf. Diod. 1.41.7; Mela 3.59; Theokr. 22.28; Danoff 1962, 942. 
93 Cf Theophr. de vent. 9.54; Plin. nat. 2.126; Xen. anab. 5.7.7; Danoff 1962, 941-942. 
94  Xen.anab. 7.4.3-4. Translation adapted from Dillery's 2006, 589 Loeb edition. 
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“gangame”.° It is unclear what the gangame exactly is: some scholars suppose that 
it is a pronged instrument like a trident, other suggest that it is a net.” 

A fishnet is explicitly mentioned by Juvenal in a context that might be relevant 
for a better understanding of the Ovidian passage:? 


incidit Hadriaci spatium admirabile rhombi 

ante domum Veneris, quam Dorica sustinet Ancon, 40 
implevitque sinus; neque enim minor haeserat illis 

quos operit glacies Maeotica ruptaque tandem 

solibus effundit torrentis ad ostia Ponti 

desidia tardos et longo frigore pingues. 


[...] there turned up below the temple of Venus, which rests upon Doric Ancon, 
the incredible hulk of an Adriatic turbot. It filled the nets and there it stuck, just 
as big as the fish concealed by Azov’s ice which, when the sun has finally broken 
up the ice, are poured down to the mouth of the Pontic flood, slow with inertia 
and bloated from the long cold. 


The Adriatic turbot is caught in a net, and this is the most plausible explanation 
for Ovid’s statement as well because he uses the verbs haerere (“hang, cling”) and 
ligare (in the passive voice: “to be bound”): the fisher, after they broke the ice and 
fish filled the nets, extract them from the water beneath. A part of the fish is already 
dead, but some of them - and this is the surprising information, introduced with sed 
(“yet”) - is still alive. In Juvenal’s comparision with the big fish concealed by Azov’s 
ice, the size of the fish is the tertium comparationis, and the fish is said to survive 
under the frozen surface of the Maeotian Lake. 


Conclusion 


The elegies in which Ovid talks about the extreme winter at Tomis are not and cannot 
be a copy of reality, and we cannot prove definitely if especially the first winter 
depicted in trist. 3.10 was exactly as Ovid describes it. Nonetheless, all available 
methods that allow an investigation of these matters in terms of probability, point 
in the same direction and make it plausible that Ovid’s account is true. Like the exile 
poems in general, this elegy might also contain some exaggerations, although they 
are easier to find in other poems, and it is one-sided because it focuses on the negative 
parts of Ovid’s exile. However, Ovid does not seem to present invented events and 
descriptions to us, as especially points 3.1 and 3.3 have shown. His statements have 
to be seen against the background of the ancient discourse about frigid weather in 
foreign regions in which the wine and the (Black) Sea possibly freeze, not in the 
sense that Ovid imitates Virgil and that his account is a fictional story that originated 
in his fantasy or in other literary sources, but rather in the sense that he tells and 


95 Cf. Strabo 7.3.18 (see footnote 45). 

96 Cf. Radt 2007, 270-271 ad Strabo 7.3.18; Gajdukevié 1971, 125. 

97 Tuv. 4.39-44. Translation adapted from Braund's 2004, 199-201 Loeb edition. 

98 There is another strange story about the fish in the Black Sea that Pliny the elder reports, rely- 
ing on Theophrastus (Plin. nat. 9.177): eadem in Ponti regione adprehendi glacie piscium maxime 
gobiones non nisi patinarum calore vitalem motum fatentes. (in Rackham's 1956, 283 translation: 
“In the same region of the Black Sea the fish most frequently caught in the ice is the goby, which 
is only made to reveal the movement of life by the heat of the saucepan.") The meaning of the 
expression adprehendi glacie will not be that the fish is *caught in the ice", but that the fish is 
grasped or gripped by the ice, i.e. that the goby is affected by the icy water in a higher degree than 
the other fish. The other fish, it is implied, is not so much affected by the icy water. 
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explains extraordinary events that he experienced. Moreover, Ovid is not the only 
eyewitness of the narrated events, but refers to two other persons who can confirm 
his statements. Finally, he stresses his authority not at an arbitrary point of his 
narrative, but at exactly those points where he anticipates or reacts to the conflict 
between the average Roman reader’s knowledge about the (im-)possibility that the 
Black Sea can freeze and his more precise geographical insights. 

There will be critics who will still contend that we should not take Ovid seriously 
and that we should regard him as playful, humorous, ironical, and unreliable even 
in those passages in which Ovid affirms that he says the truth. However, how does 
this assumption conform to the fact that Ovid was really banished by Augustus and 
tried to arouse the pity of his readers, especially of Augustus himself, in order to 
achieve his recall, as nearly all scholars believe? Why should he tell untrue things if 
there is, as he puts it, no reward for a falsehood (trist. 3.10.35-36)? How could Ovid 
give us a fictional account of the Pontic winter if there are eyewitnesses who could 
reject incorrect information? Finally, if not only his descriptions of the extreme 
winter are fictional stories but also these eyewitnesses are fictive, this would be a 
rather odd fiction. 
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A sea of wine and honey: Networks 
of narratives as resources for the 
negotiation of identities. A heuristic 
approach in the Hellenistic western 
Mediterranean 


Raffaella Da Vela 


Abstract 


The formation of a new ‘Mediterranean taste’ and the introduction of new lifestyles 
within the local elites of the western Mediterranean during the Hellenistic period 
has frequently been labelled ‘Hellenisation’ or ‘Romanisation’. Approaching 
consumptionscapes in the coastal cities as a semiotic network provides an empiric 
tool to overcome the concepts of ‘Hellenisation’ and ‘Romanisation’ as transcendent 
or immanent categories expressing changes in taste. The Mediterranean connections 
and sea routes can be considered not only from an economic perspective as the 
infrastructure of supply chains but also in their role for the circulation of ideas 
and shared strategies of social communication. The present contribution thus 
proposes a network approach to consider the multi-layered relationships between 
object mobility, semiotic values and narratives. A meshwork of objects and places 
on the western Mediterranean scale permits focusing on the selective adoption of 
international taste as a resource for managing local power relationships, focusing on 
the agency of local elites and bypassing the idea of colonial or ideological influences 
of supra-regional powers. 


Affiliative networks, cultural transmission, consumptionscapes, distinction of taste 


The Hellenistic western Mediterranean has been the focus of several consumption 
studies over the last four decades (Dietler 2005; Dietler 2006; Dietler 2010; Mul- 
lins 2011). In particular, the formation of new Mediterranean tastes and the intro- 
duction of new lifestyles within the local elite classes has been analysed in terms of 
dependence upon trade networks and the expansion of Roman overseas markets in 
form of direct or mediated circulation of goods (Tsirkin 1992, 231). Therefore, terms 
such as ‘Hellenisation’ and ‘Romanisation’, which had been adopted to indicate the 
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influence of colonial or imperial power, have been progressively banned from scien- 
tific literature, reflecting a shift away from ideas of colonial or imperialistic influ- 
ence emanating from the main supra-regional powers, and towards the concept ofa 
more fluid diffusion of ideas and lifestyles (Bats 2017; Zuchtriegel 2016; Keay 2013, 
300f.; Dietler 2010, 57; and more in general: Wallace-Hadrill 2008). This diffusion of 
ideas and lifestyles is a part of the entanglement of connections brought about by 
personal mobility and commercial exchange, and found a powerful agency in the 
mobility of objects (Hahn and Weiss 2013). This new approach embraces a greater 
complexity, implicating concepts such as social entanglements, mutual interaction 
between global and local networks, and different analytical scales (Hodos 2014, 
250-252; Knappett 2011, 26-33; Pitts 2014, 89-92). These concepts - born within a 
post-colonial and post-processual debate - have evolved towards an archaeology of 
interaction or an archaeology of entanglement (Hodder 2011; Knappett 2011). The 
‘archaeology of interaction’ refers to a theoretical framework that has developed 
out of a vast number of studies that have marked a significant change of direction 
in the archaeology of the western Mediterranean during the last ten years (Prag 
and Quinn 2013). While the archaeology of interaction approaches the complexity 
of (ancient) community connections (Bruhn 2011), local choices and orientations on 
matters of taste and consumption can only be explained by taking the sociocultural 
value of the objects within local communities into consideration. On the other hand, 
the supra-regional interactions across the western Mediterranean were themselves 
the result of a dialectic between local politics and the long-distance supply chain, 
since the demand of imported goods was frequently affected by the contingent needs 
of the local elites. These elites, who acted as the political ruling classes, but also as 
holders of economic power, were able to determine the value of imported objects, 
legitimating the objects’ use to maintain or improve their own social status within 
local communities (Kistler 2017b, 195f.). This re-semantisation (Kramer 2022a, 97; 
Krämer 2022b, 400) or appropriation (‘Aneigung’: Hahn 2016) can be interpreted 
as a resource of the local elites to create or maintain the socio-political dynamics 
in their communities and finally to control the distribution of power within them.! 
The power of social elites in legitimising the meaning and the value of objects mani- 
fested at the regulative level, with prescriptions for the use of these objects and 
impositions of taxation and limitations on their possession. It also manifested at 
the normative level, defining some objects and lifestyles as exclusive to certain clas- 
ses, and thus giving them a diacritic function (Maguire 2019, 201) that made them 
attractive to other social segments (Dietler 1996, 98). A ‘glocal view’ on the diffusion 
of taste detects a huge variety of local reinterpretations of the value of objects, com- 
paring different social meanings attributed to the same objects and assemblages in 
different contexts. Manipulations, re-semantisations or re-interpretations of these 
objects are common forms of local responses to ‘global’ models (Kistler 2017a; Da 
Vela 2016; Poux 2004). The attention to the interaction of global and local factors 
requires a re-evaluation of the gap between the circulation of objects on the market, 
conditioned by the laws of supply and demand, and the perception of value, use, and 
meaning of objects in local communities. 

The intriguing question concerning the local re-interpretation and use of 
consumption as a social and political resource for the local elites? is whether the 


1  Thecircular process of semiotic evaluation between consumer behaviour and consumed objects 
is evocatively explained by Sophy Woodward as the way in which “practices of consumption give 
objects meaning and objects give meaning to consumption practices” (Woodward 2019, 168). 

2 This ‘in-between’ dimension of connectivity is the focus of Tamar Hodos’ contribution 
(Hodos 2014). An innovative approach to this dimension, defined as ‘translocal’, has been propo- 
sed for the other side of the ancient world, in Hellenistic Bactria, by Milinda Hoo (Hoo 2018). 

3 The adopted conception of resources is based on a relational definition of them as every material 
and immaterial means that has a potential for the formation, conservation, and transformation 
of social identities: Hardenberg et al. 2017: 14-16. 


narratives themselves circulated independently ofthe supply chain and could in fact 
have been ‘triggers’ for the adoption of global lifestyles and induce the consumption 
of imported objects. Regarding the social value of taste and behaviour in the 
western Mediterranean, the diffusion ofthese common narratives could provide an 
understanding of the use of objects or assemblages with a diacritical value for local 
elites in different geo-political contexts. For example, the use of jewellery modelled 
after that of the Macedonian kings and elites found in Hellenistic Campanian 
graves can be analysed as a specific strategy of self-representation related to local 
political choices, rather than a purely aesthetic trend linked to the wide diffusion 
of fashionable objects (Coen 2019, 67-70). From the other side, the narrative linking 
golden crowns to higher social status is in itself a kind of cultural import. This 
narrative is common not only among Etruscan elites, but also to other local contexts, 
with different needs for social representation; for example, in Magna Grecia. 

The current contribution presents a methodological ‘cut’, and proposes to shift the 
focus of inquiry from the concrete trade and consumption of commodities into the 
social space of consumption (Bourdieu 2010, 120-125). The overall research question 
concerns the possibility of developing heuristic tools able to detect the formation 
of common narratives within the higher social segments of the Hellenistic (north) 
western Mediterranean from the 4" to the 27? centuries by examining material culture. 
Such narratives are reflected in the objects consumed, as well as in the literary and 
iconographic production of the Hellenistic period (Sommer 2014, 187-191). 

These narratives and shared social practices contributed to the expression of 
an upper social habitus’, partly by referencing Mediterranean models. In many 
contexts these 'distinction strategies' (to use Bourdieu's terminology) determined 
specific patterns of local choices in the assemblage, usage, and meaning of the 
objects. Although the term Hellenistic koine was born as a linguistic term to indicate 
a common Greek dialect, it has been used in archaeology to point out similarities in 
material culture. Recent studies applied globalisation theories to this phenomenon, 
and revised the concept of koine, defining it as the interaction between global and 
local restructurings of political, economic, and cultural structures (Laftsidis 2019; 
Roselaar 2019, 167-169; Hoo 2018). These local responses to global restructuring can 
be considered under the interpretative categories of glocalism. The role of sea routes 
and connectivity thus expresses not only potential for commercial exchange, but 
also for the fluidity of ideas and political strategies. However, the formation of new 
consumptionscapes had a strong dependence upon pre-existing local conditions and 
power relationships (Costin and Earle 1989; Knappett 2011, 100-102). The levels of 
social communication inherent in consumption behaviours and the display of such 
behaviours are therefore numerous and complex (see Schweizer 2021, 310 £.). From 
a methodological point of view, studying the birth of a common narrative among the 
elites ofthe western Mediterranean presents one main advantage with respect to the 
analysis of the distribution of commercial ware. A vast amount of the available data 
comes from funerary contexts, which are not representative ofthe real consumption, 
but rather of an exhibited consumption aimed wholly at representation and heavily 
influenced by socio-cultural parameters. These funerary contexts and their related 
ceremonies are thus the space in which social representation and ideology find 
their maximal expression, in the form of conspicuous consumption (Krämer 2017, 
530 with further bibliography). This fact, which is apparently seen as an obstacle in 
consumption studies, becomes a major advantage when studying the construction 
of social narratives, since the ostentatious consumption displayed in these limited 
contexts provides valuable information on those narratives that were considered 


4 In this context, habitus refers to *the set of embodied dispositions that structure action in the 
world and consciously instantiate perception of identity and difference" (Dietler 2011, 179), see 
also Bourdieu 2010, 166. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of the 
analysed grave assemblages. 
Software QGIS 3.8.3. Vectorial 
data: Natural Earth. Coordinate 
System WGS 84 EPSG: 4326. 
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worthy of representation. It is therefore possible to trace common narratives and the 
diffusion of semiotic associations in the archaeological record, by relating this to the 
communicative context and the social value of ostensive consumption (Dietler 2006, 
222) in funerary assemblages. 


The case study and its geo-political frame 


From among the Hellenistic coastal necropoleis located in the western Mediterranean, 
I have chosen 171 grave assemblages from 14 different ancient local communities to 
use as an extended case study, and put this methodology to the test (Fig. 1).° 

The geo-political frame of the analysis includes a plurality of political actors and 
growing economic interaction based on a well-established trade network that had 
connected the relevant cities for many centuries (Keay 2013; Gras 2010). Moreover, 
the political and economic restructuring of the western Mediterranean between 
the 4" and 2™century BCE is reflected in many literary sources. These report 
exclusively conflictual events, such as the Punic Wars, Celtic invasions, Social Wars, 
the Roman conquest, and so on. The historical narratives of these events confirm 
the perception that some actors in our case study were part of an entangled western 
Mediterranean, but they also tend to reduce the interactions to oppositional pairs 
of actors: Celts vs. Locals; Roman vs. Etruscan and Italic allies, Roman vs. Iberian; 
Pro-Roman elites vs. Anti-Roman elites (Zuchtriegel 2016; Boissinot 2005). An 
archaeological approach that views consumptionscapes as local resources in the 
coastal centres reveals more articulated patterns of interactions. The definition 
of the elite classes as Etruscan, Ligurian, Celtic or Iberian appears to indicate the 
social segments that retained economic and eventually political power at the local 


5 References for the dataset: Aléria: Jéhasse and Jéhasse 1973; Agdes: Dedet and Schwaller 2010; 
2018; Ameglia: Durante 1982; Ampurias: Almagro 1953; Castiglioncello: Gambogi and Palla- 
dino 1999; Populonia, Necropoli delle Grotte: Romualdi and Settesoldi 2009; Populonia, Casone e 
Buche delle Fate: Fedeli 1983; Baratti and Mordeglia 2005. Baratti and Mordeglia 2008; Pastina, 
Ponte a Moriano, Saturnana; Levigliani; Aulla: Ciampoltrini and Notini 2011; Vada: Massa 1974. 

6 In the 1980s, the shared material culture of many coastal cities in the western Mediterranean was 
defined as the ‘harbours’ circuit’ or ‘harbours’ facies’ (Martelli 1981a, 171; 1981b, 426). 


level, but this definition is mostly based on categories derived from Latin and Greek 
written sources, and these categories do not correspond to the local use of objects. It 
would therefore be more accurate in this context to talk about the elites of a specific 
location, rather than giving them a general ‘ethnic’ label. 

Within the consumptionscapes of the selected necropoleis, some specific 
assemblages have been chosen to study the use of drinking and eating as diacritical 
practices. The choice of assemblages was made based on the theoretical frameworks 
established in the studies on feasting as a form of diacritical practice by Michael 
Dietler (Dietler 1996, 98) and in the work of the sociologist Pierre Bourdieu on the 
habitus and the distinction of taste (Bourdieu 2010 (1984), commented re-edition; 
for an archaeological application: Daveloose 2017; Da Vela 2022). Therefore, eating 
and drinking styles have been observed here as assumed parts of a commensal 
politics, in which the domestic economy becomes interlocked with global elements 
such as the production and supply chain, supra-regional trade networks and 
political affiliation. Since ancient funerary rituals were occasions for the public 
exhibition of the status and socio-economic power of local families, containers and 
other vases for the presentation and consumption of food and wine are indicative of 
the intention among elite families to display their habitus as an expression of their 
socio-economic capital (Dietler 1996, 89). 


Semiotic networks and the distinction of taste 


The presence of pottery related to the consumption of wine and other luxury goods 
in graves shows that the semiotics of wine and food consumption had a high social 
value. During the Hellenistic period, the expression of status and socio-economic 
power in different local communities along the coasts of the western Mediterranean 
shows a world of common references. Local funerary traditions progressively 
adopted supra-regionally appreciated objects and assemblages, shifting from the 
appropriation of prestigious objects to the appropriation of prestigious ideas. The 
accessibility of these goods - which was a consequence of trade over the commercial 
sea routes — is insufficient to explain the transformation of these objects and 
assemblages from targets of consumption to symbols of conspicuous consumption. 
Even the colonial encounters in Massalia, Agdes, or Ampurias (Dietler 2010; Dedet 
and Schwaller 2018), although they were powerful instances of cultural contact, 
cannot explain the comparable phenomena taking place in other regions, such as 
Etruria, where no Greek colonies were founded. The mobility of entrepreneurs, 
mercenaries and specialised workers, which is epigraphically attested in some 
coastal cities (Fentress 2013; Maggiani 2013; Cherici 2007), also cannot solely explain 
the wider and transcultural impact of some of these objects and assemblages. 
Furthermore, instances of collective elite feasting including both locals and 
strangers within emporia were occasions subject to precise rules of interaction 
(Krámer 2016; Gras 2010, 50-51). These strict social rules disqualify such events from 
being seen as strong triggers of the imitation and appropriation of symbols in terms 
of the consumption habitus and symbolic consumption-empowerment. The spread 
of the relevant narratives probably involved all of the aforementioned factors and 
can be seen as an articulated, fluid, and complex process, which requires specific 
methodologies if we are to approach it on a supra-local scale. 

Semiotic networks of objects and places provide a suitable map for detecting 
subtle differences in the drinking and eating habitus of coastal elites without losing 
the relational dimension, which contributes to the sharing of this practice and 
the creation of common narratives. A semiotic network is an affiliative network 
constituted by two different groups of nodes, in our case grave assemblages, and 
objects and their relational ties (Knappett 2005, 50-52; Knappett 2012; Hyman 2007). 
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Figure 2. Excerpt of the asymmetric matrix in Excel. 
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The selected grave assemblages have been inserted into an asymmetric matrix, 
including all grave goods present in the assemblages and not only the drinking 
and eating vessels selected for the analysis.” The matrix comprises 171 graves 
arranged in rows, and 312 different typologies of objects arranged in columns, 
wherever one of them is present in one or more graves, and in different association 
with other objects. The two-mode network maintains the connections within 
objects and contexts, allowing us to trace the association within the assemblages 
(Fig. 2). Working with typologies is a first step, as this allows us to understand the 
distribution of particular luxury goods in these coastal contexts and relate them 
to commercial maritime trade. A change in the qualitative scale of the network is 
necessary to progress from an analysis of the spread of objects and assemblages to 
the spread of narratives in the form of local imitation, selection, or appropriation of 
Mediterranean models and ideas. 


7 The analysis and the visualisation have been performed using the open-source SNA-Software 
Visone (Brandes and Wagner 2004). 
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Figure 3. Overview of the 
semantic network. Software 
Visone 2.18. 
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Figure 4. Overview of the semio- 
tic network with measurement 
of the degree value of prestige 
objects. Software Visone 2.18. 


In the second step of the analysis, the focus has therefore been shifted from 
object typologies to morpho-functional entities. Here, morpho-functional refers 
to objects that have a specific shape combined with a functional determination. 
This means that amphoras in the context of symposion assemblages have been 
considered separately from amphoras used as cinerary urns, but amphoras of the 
same typology can be present in both groups, just as many different typologies can 
also be included in each group. The definition of morpho-functional groups follows 
a hierarchical order, starting with the shape and then considering shifts in function 
in relation to the primary use. In this way, a second simplified two-mode network is 
obtained. The qualitative change in scale results in a new two-mode network linking 
places and morpho-functional entities (Fig. 3). Within this network, it is possible 
to choose targeted grave goods that relate to eating and drinking behaviours, and 
analyse the degree of their nodes? In the semiotic network of Hellenistic western 
Mediterranean - for example - cups and skyphoi present a particularly high degree 
value (Fig. 4). These objects seem to have had a high ranking in different geo-cultural 
areas and consequently to have a shared value in the conversion of economic 
capital into social capital. The glocal function of these grave goods can be verified 
by selecting their context of association within the network. The identification of 
recurrences in the network role of the objects, and their specific use in context, 


8 The degree of a node is the number of ties (relationships) of this node - a higher degree corre- 
sponds to more connections. In the case of a semiotic two-mode network, whose nodes form 
two separated groups constituted respectively by objects and people/contexts, the analysis of the 
degree of the nodes in the group of objects indicates the ‘popularity’ of an object in different 
contexts, and finally the spread of its consumption. 
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both function to individuate ‘subtle differences’ arising from specific needs in self- 
representation linked to contingent situations in local communities. 

The proposal made here comprises using semiotic networks as an exploratory 
tool. However, the aim of their application is not to detect clusters or patterns of 
consumption, which could be easily done with other multivariate statistical tools (such 
as the cluster analysis), but rather to use these networks as a working tool, detecting 
local choices within generalised behaviours. This methodology presents the advantage 
of preserving the visibility of single assemblages, and specific and peculiar choices 
within them. Coming to our examples, it is easy to notice that the context and position 
of amphoras in different geo-cultural regions can strongly vary since they are normally 
part of a symposion narrative, but could also be used as cinerary urns in Ligurian 
graves. In this case, the narrative of wine consumption became secondary, demoted by 
the new meaning (Da Vela 2016; Hahn 2014, 102). The geographical and chronological 
differences in the use of amphoras in funerary contexts (as well as the probable 
differences in their secondary meanings) presents a challenge for understanding 
their value as vehicles of self-representation for the elites: this value can also be multi- 
layered. The same observation can be applied to other objects with high nodal degree, 
such as the later lagynoi or Iberian kalathoi. The lagynoi, as the first class of sampled 
objects, include a vast spectrum of typologies, with some of them acting as proxies for 
geographical traditions or chronology. Therefore, their introduction in the wine-set 
marks a significant innovation in the tradition of drinking and in the composition of 
the banquet-set, since the use of a bottle indicates the possibility of pouring wine, rather 
than mixing it in the crater and serving it with a ladle (Sciarma 2005). The second class 
of sampled objects are Iberian kalathoi, also called ‘sombreros de copa’. The use of 
these large vases, with a height of about 30 centimetres and a large mouth, has been the 
subject of wide and lively discussion. The most common hypothesis is that they served 
as containers for food supply, particularly Iberian honey, but other interpretations as 
containers of dried fruit or salted fish have been proposed as well (Persano 2016, 18; 
Puppo 2016a). 


Figure 5. Semiotic networks 
excerpt with the association of 
lagynoi within the necropoleis. 
Software Visone 2.18. 
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Figure 6. Distribution of Lagynoi 
in the analysed dataset. Software 
QGIS 3.8.3. Vectorial data: 
Natural Earth. Coordinate 
System WGS 84 EPSG: 4326. 
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Semiotic networks can also be applied to detect semiotic systems, while 
considering the concurrence of assemblages of different objects within the case 
study; for example, the assemblage of oinochoe-cup-skyphos or of jug(olpe)- 
cup-kantharos. The observation of such concurrences indicates the diffusion of 
narratives of representation across the consumptionscapes of different geo-political 
regions or within different chronologies relating to the use of prestige assemblages 
rather than that of single prestige objects (Fig. 5). 

Once we have identified the objects and assemblages that have contributed more 
to creating a common narrative of self-representation, it is opportune to proceed 
with an interpretation of them in their function as vehicles of social distinction for 
their owners, while framing these objects within their geo-political context. In this 
way, we can consider which grave assemblages are using these objects within a 
necropolis, and what comprises their contextual frame (structure, topographic and 
social position of the grave in the local community). For example, the lagynoi - as a 
class of objects - were largely produced in the eastern and western Mediterranean 
with a wide distribution along the sea routes, since almost the middle Hellenistic 
period (Fig.6). Their presence in grave assemblages has been frequently connected 
to the diffusion of religious ceremonies linked to Dionysian cults (Bessi 2005). 
Therefore, if we observe the composition of the assemblages and the position of 
lagynoi within the elite graves of the early Hellenistic phase, it becomes clear that the 
connotation of these bottles is frequently not so far removed from its contemporary 
usage as a banquet vase, as the grave assemblage associations with cups, askoi, 
craters, and glasses indicates (Fig. 7). For example, this is visible in Etruscan contexts 
of coastal and sub-coastal regions as in Legoli or Castiglioncello. The observations 
of the lagynoi’s coastal and internal distribution show that the dynamics of 
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Figure 8. Castiglioncello, Grave 
Assemblage LXVIII images 
provided concessione del 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale 
di Firenze (Direzione regionale 
Musei della Toscana). 
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appropriation of this object - which imply the introduction of a different attitude 
towards the traditional consumption of wine - are more closely linked to complex 
interaction between coastal and internal regions than the widespread distribution 
of these objects along maritime trade routes. Within the Hellenistic assemblages, it 
is possible to notice a progressive popularisation of these bottles, which probably 
corresponds to their re-semantisation from a wine container to a ritual vase.° 

Similar analyses can be conducted on many different meaningful objects found in 
western Mediterranean coastal necropoleis and related to the consumption of wine 
and luxury goods. In the case of the Iberian Kalathoi (Fig. 8), the production centres 
in Catalonia have been clearly individuated, in particular those in Fontscaldes near 
Tarragona and Ampurias (Guérin 1993, 89f.), with some rare imitation in pottery 
workshops of other regions; for example, in Languedoc (Ensérune: Guérin 1993: 
90) and Mediolanum (Casini and Tizzoni 2010). Regarding our research question, 
it is possible to notice clusters of attestation of these materials in specific local 
communities, rather than in specific regions. The question of the social meaning and 
motivation attached to their widespread distribution is therefore different to that 
of the lagynoi. The hypothesis that the kalathoi found in the graves of immigrated 
celt-iberic mercenaries had an identitarian function (Puppo 2016b) could be an 
interpretative key for explaining their presence in coastal Etruscan, Alerian and 
Sicilian necropoleis, where they were frequently associated with further Iberian 
pottery, such as jugs. The comparison of these two classes of objects reveals a high 
variability in the construction of narratives of power and social identity through 
similar objects set in different geographical, socio-economic, and chronological 
contexts. The contexts of the assemblages with Iberian kalathoi locate these 
containers in specific consumptionscapes. In these consumptionscapes, the kalathoi 
and their contents are utilised in the social positioning of ‘diverging’ social groups in 
possession of a certain level of wealth and economic power. However the degree of 
political inclusion for these groups remains an open question for now. By comparing 
the networks of selected morpho-functional classes of objects in this way, it is 
possible to understand differences in their usage within narratives related to social, 
economic, or ethnic identities, even within the same local community. 


Discussion 


This proposal for the application of a semiotic two-mode network to individuate the 
use of Mediterranean narratives as a resource of power for local elites presents a 
high potential for glocal analyses but still requires some refinement. Some aspects 
in particular should be taken into account for the future development of this 
methodology. 

First, it will be necessary to establish some parameters for an homogeneous 
positioning of the social segments adopting Mediterranean narratives within local 
communities. The significant geo-political and cultural differences in the coastal 
cities of the western Mediterranean are the results of centuries of local development 
within a context of continuous interactions. This fact makes it particularly difficult 
to precisely compare the roles of these narratives at the local, social level. In this 
context, it would be interesting to introduce a weighted parameter into the network, 
with indications of the quantity of consumed objects, which could be useful for 
understanding whether the attestation of lifestyle patterns in drinking and eating 


9 Use of lagynoi as ritual vases is particular evident in late Hellenistic contexts in inland Etruria, 
e.g. in Chiusi and Perugia, where lagynoi have been deposited in loculi-graves outside the closure 
of each niche, associated with cups deposited upside-down and used for libations or similar 
functions in the hypogeic chamber or loculi tombs outside of each cinerary urn (see Faralli 2014; 
Feruglio 2002). 


was linked to competitive social interactions based on commensal politics and 
hospitality between social elites or rather to hospitality or patronage between parties 
of unequal social standing. The observed narratives on possession and consumption 
of drinking pottery can thus be seen as an expression of different forms of social 
interaction. A multiplication of the drinking vessels could be a materialisation 
of the competition between elite members of society, which consequently leads 
to an ostentatious display of wealth. The presence of single objects or of modest 
assemblages could instead indicate other kind of interaction; for example, gifts 
given by patrons, or a synthesis of a different banquet narrative, one that indicates 
the acceptance of non-elite members into a distinctive social circle by invitation. 

Asecond aspect that may prove fruitful is a longitudinal (diachronical) analysis of 
the networks. The individuation of the diachronic relationships between narratives 
in different geo-cultural areas could help to overcome a linear diffusionist approach, 
and consider the complex socio-political and cultural entanglements occurring 
fluidly across the three centuries under analysis. 

Moreover, the analysis of these two aspects could permit us to differentiate 
nuances of habitus and status, and identify turnstile or trickle-down effects at the 
local level (Dietler 1996, 98). At the global or supra-regional level, this could also 
allow for inquiry into inducted consumption behaviours (Dietler 2006, 228). The 
progressive influence of political and cultural powers on consumptionscapes could 
prove a rich resource for controlling broader geo-economic spaces. 


Conclusion 


Approaching consumptionscapes in the coastal cities of the western Mediterranean 
as a semiotic network provides a means to overcome the concepts of ‘Hellenisation’ 
and ‘Romanisation’ as transcendent or immanent categories expressing changes in 
taste. The comparison between the presence of globally distributed status-symbols 
and their specific communicative function within local communities allows us 
to understand the ‘glocal dimension' of this diffusion of taste. The symbolic and 
collective value of these objects and behaviours is variable, dependent upon local 
traditions and local social structures, which are the primary references for the 
acquisition or maintenance of social power. The insurgence of shared Mediterranean 
narratives functioning as a form of socio-political communication in the funerary 
contexts of different regions can be visualised and analysed in a semiotic two-mode 
network. This methodology shows strong potential as a tool to detect which objects 
are contributing to the formation of common narratives of social representation 
in the western Mediterranean. Through observation of the relative positioning of 
widely distributed objects in specific contexts, it is possible to detect strategies of 
social representation used by some social segments within local communities. Not 
only single prestige objects, but also the association of these objects in assemblages 
(semiotic prestige systems) show the impact of globally diffused consumption 
models on local habitus and consumptionscapes. The detection of supra-regional 
consumption communities, coalescing via the shared habitus of certain social classes 
in different regions, suggests the high value of shared narratives as a means of social 
differentiation within local communities. The visualisation of relationships and 
interactions within a semiotic network offers the possibility to trace the local contexts 
of globally-sharednarratives and understand how these narratives became resources 
for establishing (local) power relationships. The common narrative of elites in the 
western Mediterranean was primarily a resource in the negotiation of corporative 
social identities, able to convert economic capital into political power, and based 
on the groups' access to and possible localised control of the supply chain. The local 
specificity and variability of the meanings of these objects and assemblages derives 
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from different strategies of social communication, such as the re-semantisation 
of imported objects and their appropriation, both of which were means for 
manipulating the social validation of prestige objects (Dietler 2006, 227-229). The 
adoption of global narratives reflected in the ostentatious consumption of funerary 
objects occurred across traditional geographic and cultural boundaries, and at the 
same time created new social boundaries within local communities. However, the 
new social boundaries were also permeable and fluid, and progressively allowed 
other social groups access to these Mediterranean tastes and lifestyles by emulating 
the appropriation of objects. In the face of the fluidity of these mechanisms of 
distinction operating in Hellenistic local communities of western Mediterranean, 
local narratives of power proved more resilient, and the social classes retaining 
power used their maritime commercial and cultural connections to introduce new 
elements and narratives of social distinction, as resources to maintain their power. 
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Seafaring songs in Pindar’s Epinikia and 
Enkomia 


Thomas Kuhn- Treichel 


Abstract 


One of the most salient features of the poetic T articulated in Pindar’s poetry can be 
seen in his ability to establish connections between otherwise disconnected entities, 
e.g. between persons separated by time or space, between the dead and the living, 
or between humans and gods. When it comes to people separated by space, the act 
of connecting is often represented as a movement of either the poetic T or the poem 
itself. Some remarkable cases of the latter kind involve the sea. This paper discusses 
Pindar’s Pythian 2.67sq., Nemean 5.1-3, and Enkomion fr. 124ab Maehler, focusing 
on three interlacing questions: how the passages construct connectivity, how they 
define the role of poetry, and how they shape the identities of the persons involved. 
Although the passages describe different types of connections, in all of them the song 
itself plays a pivotal role. The poetic T can or must be imagined as stationary, but 
his seafaring song enables him to establish connections across the Mediterranean. 
In different ways, the idea of seafaring also affects the identity of the addressees, all 
of whom lived on islands: the songs replicate and inscribe themselves into the real 
world of the addressees. 


Pindar, epinikia, enkomia, seafaring, connectivity 


It has become a commonplace that the poems of Pindar - the most famous Greek 
lyric poet of the 5" cent. BCE - are distinguished by a particularly prominent spea- 
king voice, or — as I prefer to describe it - a particularly overt poetic T.! Among the 
special powers characterising this poetic T, I would contend that one of the most 
crucial ones is that of establishing connections between otherwise disconnected 


1 Cf. e.g. Lattmann 2017, 123: ‘One of the most salient features of Pindar’s epinician odes, it might 
seem, is the voice of Pindar himself, a swift bee loving to boast about its superior poetic powers...’ 
For an extensive discussion of the poetic ‘I’ (conceptualised as an intradiscursive figure blending 
poet and choir), see Kuhn-Treichel 2020 (cf. also Kuhn-Treichel 2018). Recent important contri- 
butions on this issue (apart from Lattmann) include D’Alessio 1994, Morrison 2007, Calame 2010, 
Currie 2013, Maslov 2015, Stehle 2017, and Budelmann 2018. 
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entities. Pindar’s poetic T can connect persons separated by time or space, humans 
and gods, or even the dead and the living? Perhaps the most obvious way of creating 
such connections are apostrophes to different figures in the same poem, but other 
self-referential statements can serve similar purposes. When it comes to people 
separated by space, the act of connecting is often represented as a movement of 
either the poetic T or the poem itself. Some remarkable cases of the latter kind 
involve the sea, and this makes them relevant for the topic of this volume. In this 
paper, I wish to discuss three passages and focus on three interlacing questions that 
arise from them: how the passages construct connectivity, how they define the role 
of poetry, and how they shape the identities of the persons involved.? My first two 
cases are taken from the victory odes, the genre Pindar is best known for, and the 
third one from the less well preserved but no less intriguing genre of enkomia. 

Before turning to the individual texts, it has to be stressed that the motif of 
seafaring songs forms part of a broader and more complex phenomenon. Song- 
journey motifs are not only common in Pindar, but in all of early Greek poetry. 
The journeys are accomplished by various means of transport, but travel by ship 
is anything but an exception. René Nünlist has collected no less than 164 journey 
images in early Greek poetry, 27 of which he assigns to the category ‘by ship’.* Vedic 
parallels suggest that the ‘ship of song’ dates back to an Indo-European or at least 
Graeco-Aryan tradition of poetological imagery. It should also be kept in mind 
that early Greek poetry uses maritime imagery in quite different contexts; other 
notable stock metaphors include the ‘ship of state’ and the ‘ship of symposiasts’.® 
What distinguishes the cases that I will discuss is precisely the sense of connectivity 
they convey: the motif of seafaring songs implies a sender and a recipient, both 
of whom can remain stationary but are linked through (and in some sense also 
defined by) the sea. 


Pythian 2: The song as merchandise 


In Pindar's Pythian 2, composed for Hieron of Syracuse, movement across space and 
especially across the sea features prominently, but in different forms. The opening 
of the poem is based on the so-called arrival motif.’ The poetic T addresses the city 
of Syracuse, claiming to be coming from Thebes, which evidently involves a sea 
voyage (P. 2.1-4):8 


2 I discuss all of these categories in Kuhn-Treichel 2020, 161-248. Connections between the dead 
and the living are probably least obvious, but nevertheless attested in some poems, cf. Segal 1985. 

3  Iunderstand identity in a broad sense as a set of characteristics or attributions distinguishing a 
person or group from others. The most recent discussion of identity in Pindar is Lewis 2019 (with 
general remarks on pp. 25-27). 

4  Nünlist 1998, 228-283. The fundamental study on the image of the way into early Greek lite- 
rature is Becker 1937; the idea of sending is treated comprehensively by Tedeschi 1985. For 
recent positions on journey imagery in Pindar, see Sigelman 2016, 50-85 and Spelman 2018, 23f.; 
recent studies on imagery in Pindar more generally include Patten 2009, Lattmann 2010, and 
Kirichenko 2016. On space in Pindar, see now Neer/Kurke 2019. 

5 See Nünlist 1998, 265 and West 2007, 40f. for examples from the Rig Veda. Nünlist adds remarka- 
ble examples from Egyptian literature, which, however, do not come as close to the images used 
by Greek poets. 

6 For the ‘ship of state’ cf. e.g. Brock 2013, 53-67; for the ‘ship of symposiasts’, Nünlist 1998, 317-325. 
Some other usages of nautical imagery in antique literature are collected by Kaiser 1953. Cf. also 
the contributions by Maria Noussia-Fantuzzi and Ippokratis Kantzios in this volume. 

7 The term was coined by Bundy 1962, 23. 27f.; for further examples, see Nünlist 1998, 229-238. 

8 Whether Thebes is mentioned as the site of the victory or merely as Pindar's home city, remains 
disputed, cf. Cingano in Gentili et al. 1995, 366 (one of the most detailed discussions is Most 1985, 
61-65, who argues for the former option). I quote Pindar from Maehler's edition; the translations 
follow Race (modified in the case of fr. 124ab). 
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MeyaAonölueg © Lupakooat ... 
uu TOSE tüv Autapüv drtò Onßäv gpépwv 
uéAoc Epxouat AyyeAlav tetpaopiag £AgAQ(00vog ... 


O great city of Syracuse ..., to you I come from shining Thebes bearing this song 
and its news of the four-horse chariot that shakes the earth ... 


In the second half of the poem, the journey motif is taken up once again. This time it 
appears with an explicit reference to a ‘garlanded ship’ which the poetic T is going 
to embark upon (2 2,62sq.): 


ebavdea 8' àvapácopat oxóAov AU’ Apetä 
KEAUBEWV. 


I shall embark upon a garlanded ship to celebrate your excellence. 


Just a little later, the journey motif occurs for the third time, but now the focus has 
shifted to the poem that is moving across the Mediterranean. The lines in question - 
which form the first of my three examples of the seafaring song motif - begin with 
an address to Hieron (P. 2.67sq.): 


xa- 
p£ 166& uèv katà doíviooav EUTTOAAV 
uéAoG ÜTLEP TTOALÄG AAOG TTEUTIETAL ... 
Farewell. This song is being sent like Phoenician merchandise over the grey sea ... 


I will not discuss - unlike some commentators - whether this description matches 
what actually happened while the preceding statements about the poetic T are 
purely fictional or metaphorical.” What I am interested in is the scenario created 
in the text and - more specifically - the interplay between the poem, the poetic T, 
and the ‘grey sea’. The sentence is based on what is often called the sending motif. 
Nonetheless, who is actually sending and who is receiving the poem is not as clear 
as one might suppose. An obvious interpretation would be to supply the poetic T 
(which does not speak in the first person but is implied in the address xaipe) as the 
sender and Hieron, the primary addressee, as the receiver. In this case, the poetic 
T himself would remain stationary, but bridge the distance to Hieron by means 
of his seafaring song, in this way establishing a one-to-one connection across the 
Mediterranean. If we infer Thebes as the starting point (as suggested by lines 1-4, 
albeit with a different concept of movement), we might visualise this movement as 
an arrow stretching from Thebes to Syracuse (Fig. 1).'° In this context, the metaphor 
of Phoenician merchandise could have a double implication: first, of course, it 
evokes the model of a seafaring nation par excellence, thus illustrating the poem's 
long sea journey; second, it might hint at the fact that the victory ode was, just like 


9 Cf. Cingano in Gentili et al. 1995, 390: ‘alla metafora del viaggio del poeta per nave (v. 62 sg.) e 
all'annuncio fittizio dell'arrivo a Siracusa nel proemio (v. 3 sg.) si contrappone ora la menzione 
reale dell'invio dell'ode per mare’ (with reference to Tedeschi 1985, 32ff.). Contrast Nünlist 1998, 
229 n. 3, who questions this distinction in general (cf. also Spelman 2018, 23f.). Sigelman 2016, 
57 explains the logical discrepancies by attributing them to ‘Pindar’s fondness for ever-chan- 
ging imagery’. 

10 Itis important to note that Thebes as the starting point is only a plausible possibility. Thebes also 
suggests itself as Pindar's hometown, but identifying the poetic T with Pindar is an interpreta- 
tion, too. I will return to the underdetermination of the sending images in the conclusions. 
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Figure 1. Pythian 2.675q., 
interpretation a (one-to-one 
connection). Map material from 
the Ancient World Mapping 
Center (http://awmc.unc.edu/ 
awmc/applications/alacarte/); 
modifications by author. 


Figure 2. Pythian 2.675q., 
interpretation b (one-to-many 
connection). Map material from 
the Ancient World Mapping 
Center (http://awmc.unc.edu/ 
awmc/applications/alacarte/); 
modifications by author. 


the precious goods the Phoenicians dealt in, something to be paid for by the person 
celebrated in the poem." 

However, this is not the only interpretation the text yields.'? Pointing to the fact 
that the verb méumetat is not accompanied by a dative, Nünlist has argued that the 
song is not ‘delivered’ to Hieron, but ‘(potentially) to all the word'.? This would 
turn the one-to-one into a one-to-many relationship, which could be illustrated by a 
multitude of arrows spreading from Thebes (if we retain this as the starting point) 
and going in various exemplary directions across the sea (Fig. 2). According to this 
interpretation, the sending motif would allude to the various secondary audiences 
which were supposed to receive the ode after its primary performance, be it through 
reperformances or in written form (both possibilities are frequently discussed in 


11 For the trade metaphor and its implications, see especially Steiner 2011, 240f.; cf. also Péron 1974, 
152; Cingano in Gentili et al. 1995, 391. 

12 The general interpretive ambiguity of the passage is also noted by Fearn 2017, 252: ‘The poem or 
song is a pseudo-visual phenomenon, but Pindar provides no material-cultural or other imaginis- 
tic framework, beyond the idea of song traded as cargo. 

13 Nünlist 1998, 274: ‘Das Lied wird wie phoinikisches Handelsgut (potentiell) in die ganze Welt 
‘geliefert’ 
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recent scholarship).'^ The metaphor of Phoenician merchandise would also work in 
this context, albeit with a shift in meaning: the focus would not be on payment but 
on the fact that the Phoenicians traded their products all across the Mediterranean. 
As to the sender, the passive form néunetat is equally inconclusive. The idea of 
the poetic T sending the poem may seem most natural, but it is not impossible to 
imagine the poetic T as the instance of discourse that is being sent with the poem. 

This ambiguity does not just reduce the contrast with the preceding statements, 
but it also provides a general insight. Whether conceived of as moving or stationary, 
it is mainly through his poem that the poetic T is able to establish connections to 
remote people. The poetic T can present himself as embarking on a ship (as in 
lines 62sq.), but even if he does not explicitly do so (as in lines 67sq.) he can aspire to a 
high degree of connectivity because his poem gives him a range on a par with one of 
the most famous seafaring nations in antiquity. In the world of his poetry, distances 
seem to shrink and the sea becomes a trade route for poetic communication. All of 
this bestows a sort of cosmopolitan aura on both the sender and the recipient(s): 
both parties are demonstrated to be part of a pan-Hellenic elite, whose members 
can be connected through the song because they are already linked by their shared 
identity.’ 


Nemean 5: The song sailing the seas 


In the case of P. 2.67sq., I would argue that a one-to-many relationship is only one 
possible interpretation of an intentionally ambiguous statement. A more explicit 
example of such a relationship can be found in the famous beginning of Nemean 5, 
composed for Pytheas of Aigina (N. 5.1-3):16 


Ovk AVSPLAVTOTLOLÖG eip’, WoT’ EALVÜCOVTA Epya- 
Teodaı aydAuat’ er’ abtüc BaOutóoc 

&£otaóc- GAN’ &ri TTACAG 
ÖAKAS0G ËV t AKATW, yAUKET’ AOLSA, 

otelx àm Aiyivag StayyéAAoto’, OTL... 


Iam not a sculptor, so as to fashion stationary statues that stand on their same 
base. Rather, on board every ship and in every boat, sweet song, go forth from 
Aigina and spread the news that... 


Here, the focus is unambiguously placed on the secondary audiences that are going 
to read or hear the song after its first performance on Aigina. The recipients are 
consciously unspecified, but it is potentially everybody who can be reached by ship, 
which creates a situation analogous to Figure. 2, albeit with a different starting 
point (Fig.3). The contrast between the stationary statue and the seafaring song 


14 One of the most important studies is Spelman 2018, esp. 13-43. For the dissemination of Pindar’s 
poems more generally, see Hubbard 2004 and 2011; recent papers on reperformances include 
Morrison 2012 and Budelmann 2017. 

15 This accords with the thesis developed by Hubbard 2001, who argues that the epinikia can 
function as ‘public relations’ advertisement for ‘individuals or states whose positions within the 
broader Greek world were problematic and thus in need of public relations' (as summarised in 
Hubbard 2004, 74). 

16 Recent discussions include Dougherty 2001, 40-42, Hornblower 2004, 226f., Burnett 2005, 63f., 
Männlein-Robert 2007, 22£, Morgan 2007, 230f., Pavlou 2010, Kowalzig 2011, 129-131, Kiri- 
chenko 2016, 19-22, and Fearn 2017, 16-28, the majority of which focus on the comparison with 
the statue rather than the idea of seafaring (Dougherty, Hornblower, and Kowalzig are among the 
exceptions). Cf. also the commentary by Pfeijffer 1999, 62 and 101f. 
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Figure 3. Nemean 5.1-3 (one-to- 
many connection). Map material 
from the Ancient World Mapping 
Center (http://awmc.unc.edu/ 
awmc/applications/alacarte/); 
modifications by author. 


highlights the advantages of poetry: the poem is supposed to be superior to material 
art precisely because it can cross the sea and thus reach people who would not 
come on their own.” From an archaeological perspective, one might also object that 
statues were transported across the sea, although this would miss Pindar's point. 
It is important to note that the song is portrayed as an active participant: the song 
itself is imagined to ‘go forth’ (oteiy’) and ‘spread news’ (StayyéAAoto’). In this case, 
it is obvious that the poetic T, who addresses the poem, is the sender. According to 
the scenario created in the lines, the song sails the seas on its own while the poetic 
T remains behind (although in some sense, of course, the poetic T is transported 
wherever the poem goes). 

The poetic T is probably best understood as the originator of a self-evolving 
dissemination: his power to establish connections to people throughout the 
Mediterranean is not so much rooted in his own travelling but in his ability to 
craft a song that can use ‘every ship and every boat’ as its means of transport and 
extend the scope of connectivity on its own." Again, this affects not only the poetic 
T but also the victor and the Aiginetans more generally. The fact that the poem can 
embark on any ship to spread news is of course due to the Aiginetan's extended 
commercial relations.? The exhortation to the song draws attention to this cultural 
background. On a semi-metaphorical level, the song is inscribed into the Aiginetan's 
trade connections and in this way made to illustrate their identity as merchants on 
a pan-Hellenic scale. 


Enkomion fr. 124ab: Seafaring and the 
symposion 
The third passage I want to discuss presents a slightly dubious, but all the more 


rewarding case. The poem in question, a fragmentary piece composed for 
Thrasyboulos of Akragas, is commonly assigned to the enkomia, a genre that is, at 


17 Whether or not this implies a general conceit of sculpture remains debated, cf. Fearn 2017, 18. 

18 Burnett 2005, 63 suggests that the ‘the performance ... takes place just as the Aiakid replacements 
were being set into the pediments of the Aphaia temple’. In this case, the contrast would have of 
course been evident (cf. also Pavlou 2010, 3f.). 

19 The historical background the lines allude to is the dissemination of Pindar's poems in written 
form; cf. the literature listed in n. 14 above (especially Spelman 2018, 39-43). 

20 Discussed at length by Kowalzig 2011; cf. also Hornblower 2004, 212-217. 
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Figure 4. Fragment 124ab.1sq. 
Maehler (one-to-one connec- 
tion). Map material from the 
Ancient World Mapping Center 
{ (http.//awmc.unc.edu/awmc/ 
m Pn applications/alacarte/); modifi- 


cations by author. 


least in part, defined by its close association with the symposion.? In the beginning 
of the song we find another instance of the sending motif (fr. 124ab.1sq. Maehler): 


Q 6pacóou, épacüv óyny' àot5üv 
TOUTO (TOL) TEUTIW LETASOPTILOV. 
O Thrasyboulos, I am sending you this vehicle of lovely songs for after dinner. 


The verb méumw ties the passage especially to P. 2.67sq., where we find the passive 
counterpart méumetat. However, the active voice in this passage makes the situation 
much more explicit than there. Here, it is unmistakably the poetic T who is sending 
the poem, and if we accept the conjecture tot, it is unmistakably Thrasyboulos whom 
it is being sent to. In other words, as in the first interpretation of P. 2.67sq., we have 
a one-to-one relationship spanning across the Mediterranean. The starting point is 
not made explicit, but if we supply Pindar's hometown Thebes and assume that that 
the symposion takes place in Akragas (neither of which is cogent), we would obtain 
a visualisation very similar to Figure 1 (Fig. 4). 

One complicating factor is the vehicle metaphor. The term d6ynua can designate 
any means of transport. The fact that the Sicilian city of Akragas is obviously 
separated from the Greek mainland by the sea might suggest that the intended vehicle 
is a ship.” On the other hand, interpreters have favoured a chariot, not only because 
this meaning is more frequent with óynua,? but also because Thrasyboulos's father 
Xenokrates had repeatedly won chariot victories (celebrated by Pindar in P. 6 and I. 2), 
a fact that might be alluded to here.” There is nothing in the text to suggest that öynua 
should be restricted to one of the two meanings here. In any case, we are to imagine a 
song moving across the sea and that makes the passage relevant for our topic. 

What distinguishes the quoted lines from those discussed so far is the last word 
of the sentence. The ‘vehicle of songs’ is being sent ‘for after dinner’ (uetaddpmtov), 


21 The status of the £ykopua as a genre is partly problematic. In Pindar’s own time, songs associated 
with the symposion were rather called oxóAua, and it is not quite clear whether the Alexandrian 
book title yxwutov simply replaces this term or forms a wider category; cf. Harvey 1955, 162f., 
Carey 2009, 31f. and Budelmann 2012, 174f. 

22 Cf. the passages listed in LSJ s. v. II.2 (though in most of the cases 6ynua is specified in some way). 

23 LSJ s.v. II.1; Slater s. v. 6yqua (‘mulecart’). Cf. also Nünlist 1998, 264 and Fearn 2007, 39. I have 
changed Race’s translation ‘chariot’ to the more general ‘vehicle’ in order not to prejudice the 
question. The term öynua is nowhere attested in Pindar’s epinicia, but occurs in fr. 106.7 Maeh- 
ler (in a concrete sense, probably ‘mulecart’) and fr. 140b.8 Maehler (poetologically, otherwise 
unspecified: [ölynua Aty[v). 

24 Cf. van Groningen 1960, 86 and 96. 
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ie. for a symposion. A reference to such a specific destination is a remarkable feat 
in itself, for as far as I see, there is nothing similar to be found in the song-journey 
motifs of Pindar’s epinikia. However, more significantly, the symposium motif 
appears linked to the idea of seafaring in the following lines (fr. 124ab.2-8 Maehler): 


Ev Evv@ Kev ein 

_SLUTTÖTALOLV TE yAuKepov kai Atwvtoolo KAPT 

Kai KvAikeoow ABavaiatot kévtpov: 

avin’ AVOPWTLWV kauatwéegg otyovtat uépurvat 5 
_OTNHEWV EEw- TTEAAyYEL 8° Ev TTOALXPÜOOLO TTAOUTOU 
TTÄVTEG [oa véouev evő TLPÖG AKTAV- 

dc uèv dyxpriuwv, Aovedc TÖTE, toi Ô’ ab TAOUTEOVTEC ... 


Amid the company may it (the vehicle of songs) be a sweet goad for your drin- 
king companions, for the fruit of Dionysos, and for the Athenian drinking cups, 
when men’s wearisome cares vanish from their breasts, and on the sea of gol- 
den wealth we all alike swim to an illusory shore; then the pauper is rich, while 
the wealthy ... 


Here it is not the poem that is moving on the sea, but the symposiasts. Interestingly, 
the poetic T presents himself as part of this group by using a verb in the first-person 
plural (véouev, line 7), which contrasts with the sending motif of the first two lines. 
It may be helpful to note that lines 5-8 show traits of generalisation, starting with 
avOpwrwv inline 5 and continuing with mdvtec ica in line 7. These generalising traits 
do not just affect the semantics of the first-person plural, but also the interpretation 
of the passage as a whole. As the text suggests, the experiences described here can 
be had in any drinking party. In other words, we are presented with an ideology of 
symposion which seems to be based on common motifs, several of which are also 
found in an enkomion by Bacchylides (fr. 20B Maehler).^ 

The crucial point for my paper is that this ideology involves maritime imagery that 
links it to the opening sentence. Just as the sea (without being mentioned) connects the 
poetic T and Thrasyboulos in the first lines, so it connects the symposiasts (including 
the poetic T and Thrasyboulos) with each other a little later. Apart from the shared idea 
of moving on the sea, the two cases are, of course, quite different: while the song seems 
to be sent directly and successfully to its receiver, the symposiasts head towards an 
‘illusory shore’ (bevöfj rpóc AKTav, line 7), and while the song is moving in or as a vehicle 
of some sort, the symposiast are literally said to be swimming (véopev, line 7). The sea, 
it becomes clear, is also a dangerous place, a place that has to be mastered. Crossing the 
sea is an achievement in its own right, and the fact that the song is successfully sent to 
Sicily instead of floating on the sea hints at the superior power of its sender. 

As noted in the introduction, Pindar is not the only author to describe the 
symposion in terms of maritime imagery. Under the heading 'the ship of symposiasts', 
Nünlist adduces quite a number of early Greek poets who employ nautical images 
in the context of the symposion, and one could even add non-Greek texts like the 


25 The correspondences between the two poems are discussed by van Groningen 1960, 100f. and 
Fearn 2007, 37-41. B. fr. 20B was probably commissioned in the 490s (Maehler 2004, 245; cf. 
Fearn 2007, 55f. with n. 94), thus possibly predating Pi. fr. 124ab; however, direct imitation is far 
from certain since both poems seem to use topoi (Maehler 2004, 248f.; Fearn 2007, 37f.). Whether 
the book ofthe Alexandrian edition containing poems like B. fr. 20B was actually entitled &ykwpıa 
is not quite clear (cf. Maehler 2004, 238f.; Fearn 2007, 27f. n. 2; D'Alessio 2016); at any rate, the 
poems in question are closely connected with Pindar's ‘tykwy. 
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song about the drunkard in Proverbs 23:29-35.26 Even Bacchylides’ enkomion fr. 
20B, although it does not use maritime metaphors, mentions ships as part of the 
symposiast's imagination." All of this suggests that the maritime imagery in Pi. fr. 
124ab can be understood as an expression (and corroboration) of an overarching 
sympotic identity. One of the original features of the poem is the juxtaposition of 
sympotic seafaring with the seafaring song: we might go so far as to say that the song 
is not only sent across the Mediterranean; in some sense, it is also launched into the 
metaphorical sea of the symposiasts, thus inscribing itself into their shared identity. 


Conclusions 


The three passages discussed in this paper represent but a small selection from 
the broader spectrum of poetological seafaring imagery in Pindar and other early 
Greek poets. Other notable examples include Pindar's Pythian 10, where the poetic T, 
imagining his poem as a sea journey, summons himself to ‘hold the oar and quickly 
plant the anchor in the earth from the prow as a safeguard against the jagged reef’, 
and Olympian 9, where the poetic ‘ goes so far as to boast that he will send his 
announcement ‘more swiftly than either a high-spirited horse or a winged ship'.? In 
Bacchylides, one might think of the beginning of Dithyramb 2.9 That being said, the 
three instances of the seafaring song motif have proven to be particularly instructive 
cases in terms of connectivity. The last of the three examples constructs a one-to-one 
connection between the poetic T and the recipient, the second one a one-to-many 
connection, and the first one allows for both interpretations. The maps inserted 
above can help to illustrate the different types of connectivity, although it has to be 
kept in mind that none of the three passages specifies both the starting point and the 
destination. Rather than delineating a precise route, we might say that the passages 
convey the idea of connectivity, which goes beyond arrows on a map.” In all of the 
cases, the song itself plays a pivotal role: the poetic T can or must be imagined as 
stationary, but his seafaring song enables him to establish connections across the 
Mediterranean. 

Interestingly, the idea of the seafaring song combines a Panhellenic and a local 
perspective. One the one hand, the metaphors highlight the shared identity connecting 
the sender and the recipient(s) across the Mediterranean. On the other hand, at least to 
some degree, the passages draw attention to the hometown of the addressee, which is 
envisaged either as the starting point or as the destination.? It is conspicuous that all three 
of the addressees live on islands. This is not to say that there is a rule for Pindar to employ 
maritime imagery only when the addressee is an islander, as poems like Pythian 10 or 


26  Nünlist 1998, 317-325 (‘Das Schiff des Symposiasten’); cf. also Slater 1976 and Fearn 2007, 39 with 
n. 32. The relevant part of Prov 23:29-35 is v. 34 (English Standard Version: 'You will be like one 
who lies down in the midst of the sea, like one who lies on the top of a mast). 

27  B.fr.20B.14-16 (ed. Maehler): tvupoqiópot 68 kav’ aiyAdevtja rtói vtov /vaeg dyorvow ar’ AiyUmtov 
uéytotov / nAoÜtov- Ws ınivovtoç óppaívet kéap (‘and wheat-bearing ships bring great wealth 
from Egypt over a dazzling sea. Such are the musings of the drinker's heart’, transl. Campbell). 

28  Pi.P 10.51sq.: kwtav oxácov, Taxd 6’ äykupav épetoov x00v( / npwpaðe, xotpáóoc üAkap TIETPAC. 

29 Pi. O. 9.23-25: kai aydvopos ïnnov / 0ü600v xai vaòg ÜNOTTTEPOL TTAVTA / dyyeriav néupw cabtav. 
Cf. also the hypothetical sea journey in Pi. P. 3.68sq.: kai kev év vavoiv uóAov Tovíav Táuvwv 
06Aacoav / Ap&doıcav mi xpávav nap’ Aitvatov £évov ... (And I would have come, cleaving the 
Ionian sea in a ship, to the fountain of Arethusa and to my Aetnaean host ...’). 

30  B.Di. 2.1-4: [...]tov . to[...]értei / [OAk]á6? Eteuwev ¿uoi xpvo£ov / [Mep]liaðev &[60]povoc [O]ópavía, 
[moAv- / o]átov yépovoav ÜOpvov ... (..., since fine-throned Urania has sent me from Pieria a 
golden cargo-boat laden with glorious songs ...’). 

31 Both points are mentioned in P. 2.1-4, but here we do not have a ‘seafaring song’. 

32 Most obviously N. 5 (Aigina as point of departure). In P. 2.67sq., Syracuse is not mentioned, but the 
address to Hieron (yaipe) suggests it as a possible destination; fr. 124ab does not mention a particular 
city, but the symposion is in all likelihood to be imagined as taking place in Thrasyboulos' home town. 
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Olympian 9 (both mentioned above) exemplify the opposite. Nevertheless, in the cases 
discussed in this paper, the poetological metaphors correspond to the addressee’s 
geographical situation, and one can even suggest that they illustrate an insular identity. 

However, seafaring was naturally an important cultural technique not only for 
islanders, but for a majority of the ancient Greeks. What makes the cases discussed 
above so intriguing is the fact that this cultural technique is so artfully intertwined with 
the realm of poetry. In different ways, the song replicates and inscribes itself into the 
real world of the addressees. We find landscapes created in the texts, but the distances 
seem to shrink as they are overcome by the poem. The poetic T may remain at his place, 
although as the originator of seafaring songs, he can lay claim to a scope of connectivity 
on a par with - if not superior to — the famous seafaring nations of antiquity. In some 
sense, this also makes himself — and Pindar, as the historical author - a master of the sea. 
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Maritime cultural landscapes of fishing 
communities in Roman Cyprus 


Maria M. Michael, Carmen Obied 


Abstract 


This paper explores the tradition of fisheries and fishing techniques on the island 
of Cyprus during the Roman period. The maritime cultural landscape indicates 
fishing activities were important in the utilisation of maritime space in the Roman 
Mediterranean. Regarding archaeological, iconographical and written evidence, 
fishing could be characterised as a small-scale activity for supporting a fisher’s 
family, or as an organised societal activity. 

The research presented here aims to demonstrate how perceptions of the 
maritime cultural landscape on the island of Cyprus can help to interpret the role 
the Mediterranean region played in the cultural, technological and ideological 
developments of traditional fishing activities in Cyprus. Maritime communities 
relied on accumulated cognitive knowledge and mental maps of the landscape, often 
preserved through oral traditions, to navigate and identify key fishing grounds. As 
with ancient navigation, landmarks and toponyms played an important structural 
role in the fisher’s perceptions of the coastal landscape. Thus, this research attempts 
to examine how the physical Mediterranean environment determines the presence 
or absence of fishing activities within its maritime landscape, and in turn to further 
understand the relationship between fishers and their maritime environment 
through fishing activity. 

To achieve this aim, the research intends to examine archaeological data of the 
fishing methods from archaeological sites in Cyprus in an attempt to acquire a better 
general understanding of the formative phases of fisheries on the island during the 
Roman period. The fish bone assemblages, the iconographic and written sources 
and the environmental and ethnographic data are a supporting class of evidence. 
This research forms part of an ongoing project that will contribute towards a more 
holistic understanding of the relationship between fishers and their maritime 
cultural landscape diachronically. 


Roman, fishing, Cyprus, maritime cultural landscape 
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Introduction 


This paper aims to demonstrate the perceptions of maritime cultural landscapes 
in the natural and archaeological context of Cyprus based on the results developed 
during two PhD research projects (Obied 2016; Michael 2020). It mainly focuses on 
the maritime cultural landscape of fishing communities on the island of Cyprus 
during the Roman period, which is a part of a wider ongoing PhD research project 
on fishing activities and techniques in Cyprus diachronically (Michael 2020). 

Fishing is an activity that dates from the appearance of human civilisation in the 
Mediterranean regions and beyond, as their inhabitants explored and exploited the 
rich resources of the sea and rivers for their survival (Farrugio et al. 1993, 106; Van 
Neer et al. 2005, 131; Marzano 2013, 15). However, fishing seems to be a research 
topic that for a long time was left out of discussions within the archaeological context 
of Cyprus (Frost 1985, 169). Scholars believed that it was not a profitable topic of 
research due to the lack of archaeo-ichthyologic evidence or conceptions such as 
fishing being an emergency resource, a poor and unstable occupation that Cypriots 
preferred to not do (Dikaios 1961, 290; Egoumenidou and Michaelides 2000, 112; 
Ionas 2001, 217; Knapp 2018, 151). However, is this view really acceptable regarding 
the maritime cultural landscape of Cyprus during the Roman period? 

Thus, this paper aims to explore how the physical Mediterranean environment 
determines the presence or absence of fishing activities within the Cypriot maritime 
cultural landscape. It attempts to understand if Cypriots accepted the influence from 
their maritime environment regarding the development of fishing activity or distanced 
themselves from it; In other words, this paper attempts to understand the relationship 
between fishers and their maritime environment and how this relationship affected 
the technological and ideological development of fishing activity in Cyprus in the past. 
Furthermore, it aims to examine if the value of the development of fishing activities in 
Cyprus is the same as in the Mediterranean Sea during the Roman period. 

To achieve these objectives, a multi-disciplinary approach is adopted, in which 
maritime archaeo-ichthyologic data from fifteen archaeological sites in Cyprus, 
ancient textual sources, iconographical representations and geospatial analysis are 
applied. Ethnographic data is combined with the archaeological evidence, in order 
to illuminate aspects that are invisible in archaeological records, and help further 
our understanding of fishers’ mental maps. 

To sum up, in this paper, the perceptions of the maritime cultural landscape 
are first presented to define the theoretical background on which this research is 
developed. This presentation also defines the ways of accessing and understanding 
how the maritime cultural landscape is defined. Second, the maritime environment 
of the Mediterranean and the development of fishing activity during the Roman 
period are briefly discussed to provide some information on the wider context in 
which Cypriots lived, interacted and developed fishing activity. This also helps to 
understand how the pace and scale of development of fishing activity in Cyprus 
compared to other regions in the Mediterranean basin during the Roman period. 
Third, different types of data sets (archaeological, ichthyologic, descriptive and 
ethnographic evidence) are analysed to elucidate the material, social and cognitive 
aspects of fishing activity in Cyprus during the Roman period. Finally, some 
preliminary results of this ongoing research are presented. 


Perceptions of the maritime cultural 
landscape 


Prior to focusing on the case study of fishing communities of Cyprus, it is useful 
to clarify some of the perceptions of the maritime cultural landscape to establish 
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an effective background against which a new methodological approach can be 
developed. 

Fishing is an activity that is still mainly conducted by populations that inhabit 
coastal areas and who use a variety of gear to exploit the physical features of 
coastlines and sea to catch the fish or develop aquaculture (Rose 1994, 53, 101-102; 
Ayodeji 2004, 51-52; Marzano 2013, 199-205; Ford 2014, 771). The coast can be defined 
as the parts of the land adjoining or near the sea which are involved in maritime 
activities since ancient times and where marine processes such erosion, deposition 
and storm surges influence terrestrial and vice versa (Ford 2011, 764; Ford 2014, 
764-766; Michael 2016). Consequently, its archaeological records must be taken into 
account along with harbours and shipwrecks to reconstruct an accurate picture of 
fishing activity in the past. 

The term “maritime cultural landscape”, coined by Christer Westerdahl (1992, 
5-6; 2007; 2011a; 2011b) in his studies of coastal Scandinavia, comprises: 


‘the whole network of sailing routes with ports and harbours along the coast, and 
its related constructions and remains of human activity, underwater as well as 
terrestrial’. 


Consequently, the study of the maritime cultural landscape within the case study 
of fishing activities referred to the exploration of all kinds of human relationships 
to the sea or any large body of water. In other words, this study aims to explore 
how people perceived the landscape of fishing, the landscape of transport and 
communications, including routes, harbours and landmarks or seamarks, and the 
cognitive landscape, including the ritual and symbolic landscape (fishers’ mental 
maps) as expressed in oral traditions (Westerdahl 2007, 215-216; 2011a, 733-762). 

Fishers have to make decisions based on where, when, what and how to fish, if 
they aim to achieve a good quantity of caught fish. These decisions are affected by 
various factors such as their origin, personality, beliefs and personal preference, 
manpower, gender, age and their social status and knowledge (Parker 2001, 33-41 
Mylona 2008, 67). In addition, fishers would rely on the use of mental maps for 
navigating through the landscape, locating optimal fishing grounds and resources 
and creating fishing equipment. For instance, meteorological, ecological and 
biological knowledge, navigational skills, as well as fishing skills and the availability 
of resources are some broadly-defined categories of the specialised knowledge 
(cognitive knowledge and mental maps) that fishers have (Acheson 1981, 290-291; 
Wilson 1990, 28; McNiven 2003, 330-332; Westerdahl 2007, 207-208; Morales- 
Mufiiz 2010, 28-29; Duncan 2011, 273). Consequently, this suggests that a multi- 
disciplinary approach is a better approach to be adopted, because these factors and 
aspects are not detectable only from the maritime archaeological data. 

Thus, terrestrial and underwater archaeological data of fishing activities from 
fifteen sites in Cyprus are combined with ancient textual and iconographic sources 
and geospatial analysis to acquire a better general understanding of the formative 
phases of fisheries on the island during the Roman period. The methodological 
approaches to elucidate cognitive aspects of landscape formation and perception 
include oral histories, folklore, superstition, toponymy, symbology and local 
traditional knowledge networks. To truly be able to comprehend the practices and 
culture of a maritime community, it is imperative to try to first better appreciate 
the mindset of the individuals and groups that formed it. Oral histories, toponymy, 
and folklore offer powerful additional avenues of insight into how communities 
lived and interacted, which might be used to interpret archaeological sites and use 
of the local environment (Duncan 2011). Oral histories and folklore also provided 
significant observations of complex social and cognitive aspects of the fishing 
community that had never been recorded elsewhere (Duncan 2011). 
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Having briefly explained the theoretical background and the relative methodo- 
logical approach that are used in this paper, the examination of the maritime envi- 
ronment of the specific case study shall follow. 


Maritime environment of Mediterranean and 
the development of fishing activity during 
the Roman period 


Cyprus is the third largest island in the eastern Mediterranean and a precariously 
sea-connected island just before and during the early Holocene, and again from 
the 2** millennium BCE onward (Broodbank 2013, 599; Fig.1). It has experienced 
over 4,000 years of intervening parochialism, as it became internally self- 
sufficient, but it escaped its insularity when the outside world learned of its copper 
(Broodbank 2013, 599). Therefore, an overview of the maritime environment of the 
Mediterranean Sea is essential to comprehend the maritime cultural landscape of 
fishing activity during the Roman period. 

The Mediterranean is a semi-enclosed sea and one ofthe most oligotrophic ocean 
regions in the world, with poor productivity, but high biodiversity and endemism 
in coastal areas and continental shelves (Coll et al. 2000, 1-3, 25; Bariche 2012, 
9; Demetropoulos and Hadjichristophorou 2017, 433). In the eastern part of 
Mediterranean, its oligotrophic character mainly depends on the high temperatures, 
evaporation, high salinity and inflow of fresh water, which is very limited due to the 
absence of large rivers (Coll et al. 2000, 1-3, 25; Bariche 2012, 9; Demetropoulos and 
Hadjichristophorou 2017, 433). However, about 400 indigenous fish species in small 
quantities have been recorded in the eastern Mediterranean (Golani et al. 2006, 9). 
This number was increased based on the phenomenon of the Lessepsian Migration 
since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the invasion of tropical species 
through the Strait of Gibraltar and by ship transportation (Coll et al. 2000, 24-25; 
Golani et al. 2006, 9-10; Bariche 2012, 7; Ioannou and Michaelides 2015, 4). 

Consequently, the Mediterranean provided a wide variety of resources to the 
people living on its shores, and evidence shows that the Romans did exploit these to 
the extent allowed by the technology available (Bekker-Nielsen 2010; Marzano 2013, 
7). According to archaeo-ichthyological evidence and written and iconographic 
evidence, it is proven that fishing was ubiquitous in the Roman Mediterranean 
and was practised on different levels. Fishery mainly aimed to support fishers' 
families or the subsistence of farmers occasionally supplementing their diet by 
fishing. (Trakadas 2006, 260-261; Bekker-Nielsen 2010, 187; Marzano 2013, 15; 
Marzano 2020, 277). 

On the other hand, the studies of fishing in coastal lagoons by using traps, the 
evidence of aquaculture and the development of tuna fishing also prove that large- 
scale fishing activity developed in the Mediterranean during the Roman period 
(Marzano 2013, 52-78, 199-234; Marzano 2020). Fishers organised in associations 
who worked in collaboration with the fish-salting establishments or the fishmongers 
(Marzano 2013, 15, 51-88; Lytle 2016, 113-114; Marzano 2020, 290-292). The numerous 
fish-processing sites (e.g. for fish sauce and salted, smoked, dried or pickled fish and 
trade) and fish-salting establishments known mainly in the western Mediterranean 
also indicate that fishing was systematically practised on a medium or large scale 
and organisation beyond subsistence levels (Trakadas 2005; Marzano 2020; 285). 

Although fishing was a humble occupation, didactic literary works on fishing 
or depictions of fishing in mosaics of elegant houses and villas found an interested 
elite audience due to a long philosophical tradition centred on the investigations of 
the nature of animals (Reese 2002; Monteagudo 2010; Marzano 2013, 49; Lytle 2016, 
114-115). In other words, it takes place within a wide-ranging and complex pattern 
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of interaction involving social, economic, cultural, biological and environmental figure 1. Map of Cyprus and 
aspects (Bekker-Nielsen 2010, 187). the eastern Mediterranean. 
According to Roman legal theory, anyone was free to exploit the resources of Map produced by C. Obied on 
the sea. A number of legal texts affirm that the sea and its resources a priori belong nn .. Mon m ns i 
to no one and that he who catches them owns them (Bekker-Nielsen 2010, 195-196; Emodnet. zd nn 
Marzano 2013, 235-300; Lytle 2016, 107). Nevertheless, the perception and usage of 
the sea in antiquity is not static. Economic and social changes had real effects on 
the way its inhabitants conceived the Mediterranean and its resources (Lytle 2016, 
107, 121-124). 
Having briefly described the maritime environment of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the development of fishing activity in its wider context during the Roman period, 
next the examination of the fishing activity in Cyprus during the Roman period 
based on archaeo-ichthyologic evidence, written, iconographic and ethnographic 
sources shall follow. 


Fishing activity in Cyprus during the Roman 
period 


Before discussing the evidence that is essential for the reconstruction of the 
landscape of fishing and communication and the cognitive landscape of fishing 
communities in Roman Cyprus, it is essential to provide a brief description of the 
chronological context of the case study. 

During the Hellenistic period, Cyprus formed part of the Ptolemaic Kingdom 
of Egypt. In 58 BCE, Cyprus was annexed by the Roman Empire and it was first 
administered by Cicero and then by Mark Antony and Cleopatra VII (Michaelides 1996, 
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142; Christodoulou 2018, 143). In 31 BCE, Cyprus officially became part of the Roman 
world, after Octavian’s victories over Antony and Cleopatra VII. However, Rome did 
not make a concrete effort to Romanise the island, although - as is natural - many 
aspects of the Roman way of life, culture and traditions gradually filtered into the 
culture of Cyprus. 

The landscape of Roman Cyprus was occupied bya web ofsettlements that stretched 
across the island (Rautman 2000, 317). However, inland cities seemed to have been 
abandoned and cities were developed along the coastline, indicating that Cypriots 
were not afraid of any external threat (Michaelides 1996, 143). The island was divided 
into four districts for the purposes of local government: Salamis in the east, Lapithos 
in the north, Paphos in the west and Amathus in the south (Christodoulou 2018, 144, 
155). The cities appear to have been much more autonomous in their internal affairs 
than under the Ptolemies, while they were supported by smaller rural villages and 
cities (Hunt 1982; Christodoulou 2018, 144, 155). 

The literary evidence regarding Roman Cyprus is rather limited, but it is 
indicated that Greek continued to be the official language on the island (Hunt 1982, 
129-130; Runciman 1982, 138; Christodoulou 2018, 145). The lack of interest in 
Cyprus on the part of writers can be attributed to the fact that the island, enjoying 
considerable prosperity under Roman rule, created no problems to the central 
government and there was thus no need to talk about it. Moreover, with the 
eastern Mediterranean now united under the Pax Romana, Cyprus lost its strategic 
importance (Hunt 1982, 121, 131; Michaelides 1996, 140-142; Christodoulou 2018, 
143). The transfer of the imperial seat to Constantinople on 11° May 330 AD is the 
moment that Cyprus becomes entwined with that of the Christian Byzantine Empire 
and the Orthodox Church, and the Roman period ended in Cyprus (Runciman 1982, 
134; Panayides 2018, 180). 


Archaeological evidence related to fishing activity 
and fish bone assemblages 


It is self-evident that a researcher attempting to examine the fishing activities in 
the past should consider fish remains. Fish is the main reason for the establishment 
of these activities because people would not develop any technique or industry 
if they did not need them, in order to catch the different marine creatures and 
process them. In addition, fishing technology such as hooks, harpoons, net weights 
and traps that were developed to achieve the best capture of fish species is also 
an important indicator of fishing activity. Due to the perishable nature of most of 
the archaeological evidence, the most interesting attestations related to fishing tend 
to be either indirect archaeological evidence, such as installations for fish-salting, 
documentary and epigraphic texts and iconographical sources. In certain cases, 
evidence for specific individuals involved in professional fishing can be attested 
archaeologically by the study of human bones. 

There are fifteen Hellenistic and Roman sites confirming the existence of fishing 
activities on the island (Tab.1 and Fig.2). The finds were mainly recovered on 
archaeological sites located along the coast, as only one (Anogyra Vlou) is inland (Fig. 2). 
In addition, two shipwrecks (Kerynia, Mazotos) have been found in the northern and 
southern offshore areas of Cyprus (Fig. 2). Although their origin might not be Cypriot, 
their crew fished in the region of Cyprus; as a result, they could be good comparative 
examples for the classification of fishing gear and techniques from these periods. 

As already mentioned, fish remains are the main indicator of fishing activities. 
The amount of fish remains identified at archaeological sites in Cyprus are negligible 
and unidentified (Table 1) because their study is characterised as problematic. Fish 
remains were rarely photographed or their analysis is not detailed, as they appeared 
chiefly in appendices of final publications of archaeological sites, rather than as the 
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Figure 2. Map of Cyprus presenting the archaeological sites with finds of fishing gear and fishbone assemblages. Map produced by M.M. Michael 
on ArcGIS10 2.2. (Source for layers of Digital Elevation Model, Hillshade, Coastline, Rivers and Salt Lakes: Department of Lands and Surveys, Cyprus; 
Source of the basemap: Esri Garmin, NCAA NGDC, and other contributors; Layer of archaeological sites produced by M.M. Michael). 


subject of detailed analysis in their own right. Furthermore, the limited or non- 
existent usage of sieving in conjunction with the absence of precise and integrated 
reference collections affects the precise identification of fish species. This is the 
key reason that many of the fish remains are unidentified and cannot provide any 
information regarding the fish species and fishing techniques or grounds but they 
do indicate only the existence of fishing activity and fish consumption. Furthermore, 
itis not easy to recognise if there was small, medium or large-scale fishing activity in 
the island as with other areas along the Mediterranean coasts. 

However, some vertebrae recovered on the archaeological site of Kition were 
identified as Arius thalassinus known as giant sea catfish (Desse 1993, 103-105). 
This fish species certainly originates from the Red Sea, and rarely enters freshwater 
(Froese and Pauly 2019). The recovery of its remains on an archaeological site in 
Cyprus leads to the interpretation that it was imported from Egypt, and that fish 
trade was developed between Cyprus and other areas of the eastern Mediterranean 
during the Roman period. 

The other key indicator of fishing activities in the past is the archaeological finds 
of fishing gear. The majority of the recovered archaeological finds are lead line and 
net sinkers, stone net weights and fish hooks (Tab. 1 and Fig. 3). This shows the usage 
of fishing nets such as gillnets and entangling nets (trammel nets) and set long lines 
or vertical lines, which can be multi-hooked or carry only one hook attached at the 
end of the line (Von Bradt 1964; Nédélec and Prado 1990; Department of Fisheries and 
Marine Research, Cyprus, 2009). However, the number of these finds is limited, in 
order to lead to accurate interpretations about the nature of fishing activity in Cyprus. 
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Figure 3. Fishing gear: Fish 
hooks and weights. (Michael, 
2018a: 109, Fig. 3, © A. Athana- 
siou, Archives of Ecole francaise 
d' Athenes). 
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The usage of these techniques is also identified by iconographic evidence 
recovered in Cypriot archaeological context. An ivory plaque (MP1936/64 A/A 
catalogue 1312) recovered in a Hellenistic II-Roman Tomb (no.5/68) during the 
rescue excavation for a pit by the Public Works Department in the yard of the police 
station in Paphos demonstrates a very detailed fishing scene. A person with a beard 
and wearing a mariner’s/fisher’s hat sits fishing by using a fishing rod. The fishing 
rod comprises a wooden rod where and a line with a hook fastening. Aside from this 
detailed scene of fishing, iconographic sources in Cyprus are limited compared with 
other regions in the Mediterranean basin, as already mentioned. 

As already mentioned, the number of written sources relating to fishing on 
the island are also restricted. Furthermore, if written sources exist, they are not 
detailed, as with a dedicatory inscription from a fisher to the god Opaon Melathios at 
Amargeti in the Paphos district, which does not provide any information about the 
fishing as an occupation (Hadjioannou 1980, 89; Michaelides 1998, 26). 

In addition, evidence of aquaculture has been recovered on the northern coast 
of the island (Tab. 1 and Fig. 2). The fact that fish-tanks have been recovered in the 
northern part of Cyprus dictates that their systematic study is not possible due to 
the Turkish occupation since 1974. However, their existence in this area probably 
proves their usage for fish farming aquaculture, as in many other coasts along 
the Mediterranean Sea (Auriemma and Solinas 2009, 136; Marzano 2013, 205-233; 
Morhange and Marriner 2015, 148-149; Evelpidou and Karkani 2018, 3). 

The fish-tanks from Lapithos are very large and likely indicate intensive fishing 
activity in the area (Fig. 4). Furthermore, Lapithos was one of the four administrative 
districts of the island during the Roman period; as a result, it seems that fishing 
activities in this area were likely to be organised and under the control of the Roman 
administration. According to textual and archaeological evidence recovered in the 
wider region of the Mediterranean basin, such installations are known during the 
Roman period and were built free-standing above the shore or cut into rock or 
incorporated into a maritime villa (Cato and Varro, De Re Rustica 3.5.12; Columella, De 
Re Rustica 8.16-17; Trakadas 2006, 261; Lytle 2016, 126-127). These installations were 
mainly treated as private property (Columella, De Re Rustica 8.16.6; Trakadas 2006, 
268; Lytle 2016, 126-127; Marzano 2020, 278). 

To sum up, it seems that the archaeo-ichthyologic evidence is limited for 
reconstructing a real, holistic view of fishing activity in Cyprus during the Roman 
period. However, the existence of this evidence proves that Cypriots were involved 
in fishing during this period. In addition, the presence of fish-tanks along the 
northern coast of the island also proves that fishing was not simply a secondary 
activity in the lifestyle of Cypriots or an occupation for poor people, but they make 
a special effort to construct these installations and exploit the marine environment 
of the island. 
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Fishers’ mental maps: Social and cognitive landscape  '9?"*^ ^5 Ponds ot the 


archaeological site of Lapithos. 
As mentioned earlier, maritime communities likely relied on accumulated cognitive (© M.M. Michael 2018). 
knowledge and mental maps of the landscape, often preserved through oral 
traditions, to navigate and identify key fishing grounds. As with ancient navigation, 
navigational markers such as landmarks, toponyms, oral histories and folklore 
would have played an important structural role in shaping the fishers’ behavioural 
patterns and perceptions of the coastal landscape. 

It became evident during the present research that recent oral histories were a 
central data source for accessing and understanding fishing landscapes, as much of 
this information was/is never written down or recorded historically. Oral history 
evidence detailed the nature and extent of fishing grounds, along with the intricacies 
of the equipment used. Oral histories are evidenced; for example, by many Cypriot 
fishers who mentioned that the seabed of the northern part of Cyprus is far richer in 
different fish species in comparison to the southern part, due to it not being sandy 
and muddy, but rather composed of rocky and seagrass meadows, which offers 
optimal growing conditions, as a result of which fish can find nutrition (CRC/OTA 94, 
218, 356, 522, 609, 933, 1243, 1329, 1333, 1467 1568, 1627, 2487, 2496, 2552, 2882, 
3136, 3137). This might be the reason that Roman fish-tanks were constructed along 
the northern coast of the island. In addition, they evidenced fishing techniques such 
as fish poisoning and baited basket trap known as “Skarka” in Cyprus (Fig. 5), which 
did not survive in the archaeological finds due to its untraceable or perishable 
nature (CRC/OTA 356, 522, 609, 728, 1243, 1329, 1333, 2552; Ionas 2001, 223-224). 

Furthermore, specialist knowledge existed as to how to exploit individual 
fish species, their favoured habitat conditions and bait, along with its seasonal 
availability and individual characteristics. For instance, some local fishers 
mentioned that the Spicara smaris (Picarel/Marida) forms large groups and they 
recommended to catch it before the breeding season, which takes place once a year, 
around March (CRC/OTA 522, 1329, 1568, 1627, 2552). Local fishers also mentioned 
that the Mediterranean parrotfish Sparisome cretense (Mediterranean parrotfish/ 
Skaros) can be caught by using basket traps and noted that they prefer the leaves 
from the syringe plant (Persian lilac) as bait (CRC/OTA 218, 356, 522, 933, 1243, 1333, 
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Figure 5. Fishing trap known 

as "Skarka", made of widthe. It 
was found at Lapithos, Kerynia. 
(Papademetriou, 1999: 75). 


2487, 2882, 3136, 3137). By contrast, the Mugil cephalus (Flatched mulet/Cephalos) 
can be caught by using line fishing techniques and that they prefer small fish as bait, 
such as Sardina pilchardus (European pilchard/Sardela) (CRC/OTA 356, 1333, 1568, 
2552, 2487, 3137). Consequently, these types of examples of oral histories reflect how 
fishers carefully observed, adapted and utilised their knowledge ofthe environment 
and animal behaviour to their advantage (Marzano 2013, 2). 

Furthermore, a traditional nautical technique of fishers for orientation at sea, 
especially for locating fishing spots in a fishing ground, was described to clarify an 
aspect ofthe relationship between fishers and their sea environment through fishing 
activity. A navigator or fisher, as is well-known, pays constant attention to some 
points of orientation to discern from time to time where they are at sea (Obied 2016). 
The navigators or fishers watch a fixed landmark or a pair of landmarks, which are 
familiar to them and observe how the landmarks look from their boat to enable 
them to know their present position. With the help of two pairs of landmarks for 
triangulation, if available, they can bring their boat with considerable accuracy to 
a given spot. Determining how to locate a fishing spot by lining up one landmark 
behind another therefore depends on the topography of the island(s) or bays being 
referred to and varies from one fishing ground to another. 

Thus, to locate the fishing grounds, Cypriot fishers relied on landmarks such as 
churches/sanctuaries or particular buildings (e.g. towers, forts/lookouts), distinctive 
elevations or mountaintops (e.g. Stavrovouni, Fig.6), a tree or a promontory 
(CRC/OTA 728, 3134; Goodchild 1953, 75; Ionas 2001, 219-220; Morton 2001, 203; 
Davis 2009, 176). Promontory shrines of Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans prevail 
in classical authors for coastal sites of the eastern Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
(Thuc., Pel.War 3.94.2, 6.3.1-2/44.2-3, 7.26.2). They often also served as indicators of 
fresh water sources (Semple 1927; Morton 2001, 203). These promontory temples 
would have been visible to mariners and fishers moving along this coast, acting as 
key navigational markers (Semple 1972, 379): 


‘The ancient east-west sailing route may be traced by these promontory temples, 
set up like milestones at every port of call, all the way from Cyprus past Crete and 
Malta to the Pillars of Hercules.’ 
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Figure 6. Different perspectives 
of the Levant demonstrating 

the contrasting elevations along 
the coastline, which divide 

the landscape into a series 

of distinguishable reference 
points. The mountaintops that 
fishers used as landmarks are 
distinguishable. Map produced 
by C. Obied on QGIS. (Source for 
basemap: ©Bing Aerial Layer; 
DEM: SRTM_1km). 


Moreover, they served defensive and religious purposes, connecting mariners with 
their holy patrons that guided them along their sea journeys (Semple 1972, 383-384): 


‘The promontory gods who were expected to rescue men from dire peril were appea- 
sed by offerings of cattle and even of human lives. (...) similar features characterised 
the cult of Apollo on the Curias promontory in southwestern Cyprus, long under 
Phoenician influence. There anyone who touched the altar of the god was cast into 
the sea to propitiate the deity. (Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 34-41, 380-405).’ 


In addition, marine deities had special links to seafarers and fishers. Poseidon was 
a protector of Greek sailors (Herodotus VII.192), and numerous temples and shrines 
were dedicated to this deity of the sea and marine winds, on headlands and in 
ports throughout Greece and its overseas territories (Semple 1927; Morton 2001). 
Similarly, Roman mariners and fishers worshipped Neptune, the Latin god of both 
fresh waters and the sea whose maritime symbols included the tuna, dolphin, and 
trident fishing spear (Brody 2008, 2; McCann 1987). The Greek and Roman protector 
of garden fertility, Priapus, was also a patron of sailors, maritime trade, and fishers 
(Bassett 1885; Brody 2008, 3; Neilson 2002). 

To sum up, it has become evident that cognitive and navigational markers 
were a central data source for accessing and understanding fishing landscapes 
and developing mental maps of the maritime cultural landscape, as much of 
this information was/is never written down or recorded historically. It is also 
fundamental to discuss ethnographic data relating to traditional fisheries, in order 
to benefit the reconstruction of fishing techniques in the earlier periods. 


Conclusion 


Overall, this paper highlights fishing as an activity that can contribute towards 
enhancing our knowledge in the studies of Ancient Mediterranean connectivity and 
mobility, as it seems that people from different communities along its region and 
over time apply similar sets of fishing techniques, in order to catch the different 
fish species. Furthermore, the recovery of fish remains belonging to no local fish 
species in Cypriot archaeological sites probably indicates that there was mobility in 
the Mediterranean basin diachronically. 
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Furthermore, the opinion that Cypriots did not engage in fishing activities 
during the Roman period seems to be negated, as the physical environment and the 
archaeological and faunal evidence determine the presence of fishing activities in its 
maritime landscape. The maritime cultural landscape also indicates fishing activities 
were important in the utilisation of maritime space in the Roman Mediterranean. 
In addition, previous research on the environment of island and coastal areas has 
demonstrated that erosion, alluvial coverage of harbours, increased sedimentation 
and tectonic uplift substantially affected coastal archaeological site preservation and 
led to the loss of important information regarding past trade and maritime activities, 
such as fishing (Andreou et al. 2017, 197). This probably is one of the reasons that 
evidence of fishing is limited, and until now scholars assumed that fishing had not 
been developed on the island of Cyprus in the past. 

According to ethnographic data and the archaeological evidence of fish-tanks 
along the north coast of Cyprus, it seems that Cypriot fishers were more active in 
the north part of the island, as the fishing grounds were more profitable. However, 
Turkish occupation limits the potential for further research, to recover and record the 
remaining evidence related to fishing activity. In addition, Cypriot fishers, mariners 
and merchants could include illiterate people with limited or no access to written 
sources. Fishery in Cyprus was mainly a small-scale artisanal industry targeting a 
diverse range of seafood with catches predominantly consumed by fishers’ families 
or sold fresh in local markets. Fishing methods can also be classified into three major 
categories: 1) manual collection without tools; 2) passive fishing based on the use 
of natural and human-made devices that capture fish using natural fish mobility; 
and 3) active fishing, based on attacking aquatic creatures by human-made devices. 
On the other hand, it seems that fishing activities could also be organised and under 
the control of Roman administration. However, large-scale fishing activity has not 
been developed in Cyprus, unlike in other areas. 

Finally, the study of fishers’ practical experience and mental mapping potentially 
offers insights into a different way of perceiving the oikoumene. Broodbank (2013), 
and Horden and Purcell (2000) both emphasise that the short local-scale trips 
undertaken every day are mainly the source of the maritime knowledge that gives 
rise to the longer journeys, the inter-regional trade and the maritime connectivity 
within the Mediterranean basin. As already suggested, fishing was a fundamental 
activity along the coasts of Mediterranean during the Roman period because it is 
such a readily and legally accessible subsistence resource to everyone. Therefore, 
fishers seem to have been the people who interacted with the maritime environment 
and navigated the seas and coasts to find the best fishing grounds every day. Thus, 
they developed and nurtured the local maritime knowledge, which was the starting 
point of exploring the wider environment of the Mediterranean Sea and causing the 
maritime connectivity. 

Consequently, the activity of fishing in a seafaring sense is likely to be an 
underpinning piece of maritime activity for most Mediterranean coastal societies. 
Thus, the study of fishing activity and fishers’ interaction with their maritime 
landscape is important for understanding the fundamental maritime activity that 
supports and expands the wider Mediterranean connections that attract the interest 
from scholars. Accordingly, further and more elaborate research in this field of study 
will not only enhance our knowledge about fishing activity in the Mediterranean 
basin, but it will also allow for some more detailed conclusions about long-distance 
connectivity. 
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Sea storms and aristocratic identity in 
Alcaeus 


Ippokratis Kantzios 


Abstract 


In his nautical poems, Alcaeus displays enhanced awareness of the figurative 
possibilities of the sea by incorporating it into his larger political themes. Although the 
civic meaning of Alcaeus' sea storms has been questioned, the presence in them of the 
same sociolect that characterises his exhortations for the overthrow of the tyranny 
strongly suggests that these storms are political. In fr. 208, the ship of state/hetaireia 
is relentlessly assaulted by waves rolling from all directions, but the language used 
mainly seems to refer to the turbulence in Mytilene. Similarly, in fr. 6, the ship endures 
the raw forces of the agitated sea, but the text is coloured by aristocratic didacticism 
which highlights the crew's ancient pedigrees of nobility and their duty of resilience 
in the face of a destructive enemy. The replacement of urgently needed practical 
advice with a discourse in which the crew/hetairoi are presented as part of a long 
aristocratic tradition that must be honoured and perpetuated again points towards the 
metaphorical nature of Alcaeus' storms. The islander audience - intimately familiar 
with maritime life - must have had no difficulty in recognising the lack of realism in 
these poems and thus their allusiveness to the political troubles of Mytilene. 


Alcaeus, Mytilene, sea storms, aristocratic identity 


In many ways, Alcaeus' nautical discourse is conventional, in the sense that he fol- 
lows his poetic predecessors in perceiving the sea as a place of adventure, danger 
and death. Homer uses sea imagery not only to convey its potential for terrifying 
sailors with its immensity and raw power (e.g. Od. 5.291-332, 9.67-81), but also to 
create psychological landscapes that express the pathos, loneliness and despair of 
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his characters.! Archilochus uses similar imagery: in fact, he seems to develop it 
further into full-fledged allegories, as in fr. 105 W, in which he depicts the agitated 
sea and the threatening clouds as figures for the fear of war.? Alcaeus follows the 
same steps, but with enhanced awareness of the figurative possibilities of the sea, as 
he integrates them into his narrative of the declining fortunes of the aristocracy in 
early-sixth-century Mytilene. By endowing his nautical metaphors with civic mea- 
ning, the poet assimilates them into his larger political discourse, centred on the 
overthrow of the tyranny and the reestablishment of his hetaireia in its privileged 
place. The political nuances of Alcaeus’ sea storms have been recognised in modern 
scholarship, although often as a means to adduce or corroborate later biographical 
and historical information.’ In this paper, I will discuss the sea storms by drawing 
attention to their ethopoietic function and their contribution to the demarcation of 
the ideological parameters of the poet’s elite group. By incorporating into his sea 
storms certain fundamental aristocratic precepts, the poet offers his listeners an 
occasion to reflect upon their past and act accordingly in the present, just as he does 
in the explicitly political poems. The calls to action in a nautical setting may, in fact, 
have been inspired by the political situation in Alcaeus’ insular city, a situation as 
shifting and unpredictable as the sea itself. 

The notion that Alcaeus’ sea storms fall within his larger civic discourse can 
be seen by the presence of the same sociolect that characterises his core political 
poems, for instance, fr. 140, which was probably performed in exile.* Here Alcaeus 
transforms the great hall into an idealised space that exudes the military valour 
of his hetaireia. The epic-sounding weapons on the wall, mentioned in detail and 
with affection, although not ancient,’ direct to an earlier, more prosperous age and 
inevitably force a juxtaposition between a glorious past and a degraded present 
under tyranny. Through the vividness (£väpyeıa) of his words, the poet enables 
his listeners to see the banquet hall with the eyes of their imagination (gavtaocia),® 
stating with confidence that it is simply impossible to forget it, and underlining this 
impossibility by setting the whole poem in vivid historical present. The weapons 
- symbols of the cause - have now been engraved on the minds of his listeners in 
perpetuity, shaping and articulating their vision and ambitions. 

Fr. 140, with its focus on the aristocratic banquet hall, a place epitomising 
stability and continuity on terra firma, paradoxically finds its counterpart in the sea 
storm poems, because they, too, are preoccupied with similar concerns, although 
now amidst the ferocity of the elements and the ever-present danger of death. In fr. 


1  InJl 1.350, Achilles, sitting at the shore (0iv' Ep’ àAóc ToALfc), gazes at the sea (Opdwv Erti olvorta 
[or probably én’ arteipova, Aristarchus] rtövTov) in a way that intensifies the anguish of the pre- 
vious verse. In Od. 5.13-7, at Calypso’s island, Odysseus looks at the open ocean (evpéa võta 
O8aAdoons) contemplating his isolation. See also Il. 1.327, 9.182, 23.59, Od. 5.312. For the ominous 
aspects of the sea, cf. Il. 2.144-6, 208-10 and 2.394-7, in which the army’s thunderous shout is 
compared to the roar of waves that crash on a steep cliff. 

2 Heraclitus (Alleg. Hom. 5) thinks that here the poet speaks metaphorically: tov ztóAguov eikäleı 
Oadattiw KAVSwvt (“He likens the war to a sea storm”). For the allegorical nature of fr. 105 W, 
Strauss Clay 1982, 201-4. For the sinister side of the sea in Archilochus, cf. also frr. 13.3-4, 24.12 W. 

3 For the correspondence between the particulars of the sea storms and specific historical events, 

cf. Gentili 1988, 199: “If allegory is an extended metaphor - or metaphorical narrative - it is obvi- 

ous that every element must convey a piece of information; and comprehensibility is a prerequi- 
site for credibility within the circle of hetairoi.” Thus, fr. 6 has been taken as indicating: Alcaeus’ 
advice to his companions not to allow Myrsilus to become tyrant of Mytilene; his warnings about 
the difficulty of removing the tyrant once in power; or his exilic experiences. For the various 

views, see Liberman 1999, 204-5. 

Marzullo 2009, 149-52; Kantzios 2019, 326-8. 

Kantzios 2019, 328. 

Ekphrastic descriptions, especially in the Greco-Roman era, were favoured by orators because 

they facilitated persuasion, cf. Webb 2009, 39-60; hence Heraclitus’ admiration for Alcaeus’ 

ability to recreate the sea storms with great naturalism (tig ok Gv evOUc...vopioete;). 
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208, the ship of state/hetaireia’ is relentlessly assaulted by waves rolling from this 
side and that, but the vocabulary used also seems to allude to the political turbulence 
in Mytilene. In fr. 6, the ship endures the savage forces ofthe agitated sea, but, again, 
the poem is coloured by aristocratic didacticism. Heraclitus - a grammarian of the 
first century CE - notices the double register of these poems and warns the reader not 
to take them literally, but rather as allegories for the dangers caused by the tyranny: 


tig OÙK äv EvOUG EK TÅG MpoTpEXovVONS nepi TOV zÓvtov Eikacias àvôpõv 
nAououévov BAAATTLOV Eivat vopice popov; GAA Ovy OUTWC EXEL. MÜpowWog 
yap 6 SnAovuevos oTi kai Tupavvirn katà MuTUnvaiwy éyelpouévn ovotaotc. 


Who would not suppose right away from the previous depiction of the sea that 
this is its fear by those sailing? But this is not so. For it is Myrsilus who is signi- 
fied and tyrannical conspiracy being prepared against the Mytileneans. 


Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. 5 (vis-a-vis fr. 208) 


Modern scholarship has followed this interpretation, although not without 
exceptions. William Slater - for instance - rejects the political nature of Alcaeus’ 
sea storms, understanding them instead as references to sympotic practices, 
especially in their association with Dionysus at sea.’ A different type of scepticism 
has been expressed recently by Anna Uhlig.® Her discussion is inspired by a 
theoretical approach known as “surface reading,” according to which we should 
avoid construing elements in a text as symbolic of something concealed. *One can 
resist this type of treasure-hunt by privileging those features that can be discerned 
at the surface of the text and by adopting an interpretative disposition that situates 
symbolic meaning along, rather than against, the grain of the text."!? According to 
Uhlig, the sea storms in Alcaeus are just that: sea storms, the description of which 
creates (I assume) a cathartic pleasure to his islander audience located now in the 
comfort of the banquet hall. 

The notion that the sea was a quintessential part of the lives of Alcaeus' listeners 
can be taken for granted.!! The citizen-sailors of Mytilene were intimately familiar 
with both the technical details of seamanship and the hardships of maritime life, 
and would doubtless have enjoyed listening to songs about their adventures on the 
open water. However, it is precisely their familiarity with the sea that gives force to 
the metaphorical argument, as they would have been able to recognise the lack of 
realism in some of these poems. Let us illustrate this point by discussing fr. 6: 


TOS’ AŬTE KÕLA TÙ Ttpotépo ’vÉuw 
oTeixeı, rtapé&er 6’ Gut stÓvov TTOALV 
Avranv, Ertei ke váoc éupat 

] . óue® El 4 
]..[..].[ 


7 Alcaeus understands “state” and “hetaireia” as tightly intertwined. 

8 Slater 1976, 161-70. For earlier scholars reluctant to accept the allegorical character of Alcaeus' 
sea storms, see Page 1955, 182. 

9 Uhlig 2018, 63-92. 

10 Ibid. 82. 

11 In Alcaeus' corpus there are at least 22 fragments that mention the sea. In fr. 296b, the speaker 
mentions exile, sailing into a dangerous storm and perhaps death at the bottom of the sea. Text 
uncertain: é]&&Quyov 102A . [/ v . v. [á] veuooA[ / Jac[ . J8oc[ . 1 ztvOu[ev (“I went into exile... much... 
wind...bottom [of the sea?]"). It would be unreasonable to suggest that every nautical poem is 
an allegory: a sailor's life is more complex than his political activities. Frr. 34 A and 249, e.g. 
flow naturally without resorting to metaphorical meaning. For the need of internal evidence, see 
Wilamowitz (cited by Uhlig 2018, 73). 
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Yapzwued’ oc WKLOTA [ 

£c 8’ Exupov Alueva spo[uwpev, 8 
Kai un TW’ ÖKvog uóA8[akoq 

Aàpn: mpdSnAov yap: péyI 

uvaobnte tov TApore v[ 

vv ttc ávrp SöKıuog ye[véo0o. 12 
Kai un kacatoyovoev [ 


odo TOKNAS yç Uma xeluévotg 


Eovrelg €o8AoU kàn natépwv uadog 17 


TWV og[Gv O 8] duuog 06u[oc? 


uovapyiav ô. [ 

ulnéè Sekwuyl[! 28 
This wave again comes like the previous one 

and will give us much toil to bale out 


when it enters the ship's... 3 


Let us secure the ... as soon as possible 


and let us run into a safe harbour. 8 


And let soft fear not seize 
anyone. For it is obvious: ... 
Remember our previous... 


Now let every man be steadfast. 12 


And let us not shame 


our brave fathers, lying under the earth... 


Being brave, their learning (came) 17 


from their own fathers, and our courage..." 


tyranny... 28 


nor let us accept... 


12 Lines 17-8 appear as reconstructed by Ferrari and Pontani 1996: 1-4. 
13 For Alcaeus, enumeration and text (except fr. 6.17-8) by Voigt 1971. All translations are mine. 
14 For Gupoc 06poc, 18, I follow Rösler 1980, 133 n.55 ‘unser Mut.’ 
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Although the mutilated text depicts only one aspect of the storm - its dangerous waves — 
wemay easily complete the picture, taking hints from fr. 208, by also imagining the howl of 
the gale, sickening instability of the vessel, disorder, screams, rain and wind slapping the 
faces of the crew, cargo dislocated and tossed around, sails torn. In such circumstances, 
Alcaeus’ sailor-listeners know what the captain’s words to the crew would have been: 
“Hang in there, young men! Do the things you must! Slacken and you are dead!” This is 
not a moment for grand statements of aristocratic pride, but for staying alive by keeping 
the ship afloat. Instead, the poet delivers exhortations loaded with explicit political 
meaning, exhortations totally improbable under the circumstances. And yet, Uhlig, a 
supporter of “surface reading,” namely a reading that looks for realism in the text, finds 
nothing strange here: “There is nothing unusual in calling on young men to uphold the 
honour of those who have preceded them.” True, but not when one is drowning. The 
absence of urgently needed practical advice and the creation of a diachronic setting in 
which the hetairoi become part of an intergenerational sequence are indicative, I think, 
of the figurative nature of these storms.'* The temporally comprehensive view of the 
crew elucidates the importance of being a 6ó6kipoc àvrip, 12 (“steadfast man"), a quality 
which Alcaeus envisions for every man on the ship. The term stems from $okéw and 
6ékouav" and is associated with acceptance, approbation and successful trial by the 
community, all of which are of paramount significance in a shame culture. However, 
in an archaic aristocratic milieu, acceptance only comes when one's conduct conforms 
to the standards of the past, namely when it follows the practices of the $o0Aoí TÖKnEG 
(14). Emulation and transmission of ancestral excellence presuppose that it must be 
learned, and Alcaeus points this out in lines 17-8, as the convincing reconstruction by 
Franco Ferrari and Filippomaris Pontani suggests. This emphasis on uáðoç follows in 
the steps of the Iliad: Hector - for instance - confides to Andromache that he “learned 
to be brave... winning great glory for his father and himself" (uáðov éupevat £00A66 / 
.„.APVÜUEVOG TTATPÖG TE u£ya KAEOG NS’ éuòv aùtod, 6.444-6), while some lines later he 
expresses his hope that his son will also distinguish himself and prove even better than 
his father in battle (natpög y’ öde mOAAOV Aueivwv, 6.476-80). Like the great heroes of 
Troy, who show reverence to their ancestors by proving equal or superior to them, so 
do Alcaeus' men model themselves after their own forefathers and do not shame them 
through àvavépia (“unmanliness”).'3 uá8oc ensures not only effective transmission of 
åàpetńh, but also proper honour for the past generations. 

Learning, however, is meaningless unless it is retained, hence underlining the 
importance of memory. The correlation between the two is such that in the Iliad, 
(learned) military üpern is a content of uvnuoovvn, and the warrior's performance 
in battle depends on his degree of recollection of the former.? Homer contains a 
whole array of memory-based phrases that indicate the fusion of the two concepts, 
but the poets of martial exhortation, are also aware of their connection and its effects 
on fighting. In fr. 6, the direct object of uvao@nte (11) has not survived, but it must 
have referred to some praiseworthy deed that could function as an inspiration in the 
current difficult situation.? It is the remembrance of that event that will reignite the 
resolution of the companions to resist the forces of the sea storm, in this case, the 


15 Uhlig 2018, 88. 

16 Cf. Page 1955, 185 on lines 9-14: “For the sailor labouring in a storm, when death appears immi- 
nent, the warning against ‘hesitation’ and the appeal ‘not to disgrace ancestors’ are inept.” 

17 Beekes 2010, 1: 345. Soka dw (“to try," *approve") and 8oktpaoía (“test”) are denominatives. For 
Sokuuog in a military sense (i.e. u&ytpoc), Frisk 1960, 1: 405. 

18 For alöwg as a motivator for avdpeia, cf. Martin 1989, 14. In the exhortation of Il. 15.561-3, Ajax 
employs the term three times in just three lines. In Alcaeus, shame culture is revealed mostly 
through the frequent use of atoy- derivatives: xatatoxùvwyev, 6.13; aicyoc, 117b.31, 75.5; 
Wvaioyuvtoc, 68.5; atoyuv, 298.1. See also aidet[, 306h.2 and alöwc, 331. 

19 Collins 1998, 78-125; Bakker 2002, 70. 

20 Inline11: perhaps *Remember our previous (hardships or words)?" Either of Hunt's supplements 
uóx80v, uù8wv would be appropriate here. The v at the end of the line in Voigt's text may be a u. 
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tyranny of Myrsilus, as suggested by the presence of his name in the margin of the 
page.?! Indeed, just as in Homer, memory turns the events of the past into an actual 
experience in the present,” so in fr. 6 recollection of prior achievements summons 
the courage of the forebears and becomes a means to save the ship/state in its 
present moment of crisis. Here Alcaeus assumes an authoritative role,? as his words 
embody the essential values of his aristocratic hetaireia and instil in its members a 
sense of civic ethics that demands that they address the current challenges properly 
(uovapyiav ô. [ / u]p68 Sexwul, 26-7), having learned from their £0020í ancestors. 

In fr. 6, then, the sea storm provides an occasion for the crew to display, even 
under duress, their virtues, which, mutatis mutandis, at a political level could be 
equated to perseverance, loyalty and tactical savvy. In another nautical fragment, 
208, the poet's exhortations are conveyed more obliquely (no imperatives or 
hortatory forms), but again their allusions to the public arena of Mytilene are 
discernible: 


QOVV<V>ETHUUL TWV AVEUWV otáoty, 

TO pèv yàp Evdev xdua KULALVSETAL, 

TÒ 6' £vOev, dupueg è dv TO u£ooov 

vài gopriueda oov uedaivat 4 
x&iuovt HÖXDEVTEG HEYAAwL uAda' 

TTEP uèv yàp ávtAoc [OTOTIESAV EXEL, 

Aalpog de nàv CaSnAov nón, 

kai AdKLSEc uéyaAat KAT AUTO, 8 
x&Aatct & ayKupay «cà è óia» 

[ ] 

.[...].[- ] 

TOL MOSEC AUPOTEPOL uévo[ 12 
E<v> BuipAt6goov TOUT ue Kal o[àot 

uóvov: tà è dyuat &xnen[ .] . axueva 

Ido not understand the direction of the winds: 

one wave is rolling in from this side 

another from that, and we in the middle 

are carried along with the black ship 4 
much toiling in the great storm. 

The bilge-water swallows up the masthold 

And the entire sail is already tattered 

and there are large holes in it. 8 
The anchors are slackening, «and the rudders> 


[ ] 


21 See Voigt 1971: 181. 
22 Bakker 1997: 16; 2002: 67-73. 
23  Kantzios 2019: 325. 
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both feet remain... (entangled in) 12 


[ ] 
the ropes. It is this alone that saves me. 


The cargo (shifts... above)... 


At first sight, the poem depicts the terrifying experience of men who battle the 
elemental forces of a sea storm while their lives are hanging by a thread. And yet 
the poem is more than just a realistic depiction of a frightful event. Indeed, even 
apart from Heraclitus’ explicit note about the poem’s allegorical character, there are 
elements in the text that lead us in that direction. 

The first such element is the term otdotc, a double entendre meaning “direction” 
(here “of winds") but also “civil war" or “strife” (fr. 130b.11). The verb douv<v>Ernuus, 
1 (“I do not understand") suggests that otdotc should be rather taken in its political 
sense, for otherwise the whole statementis a platitude: sea storms never come upon a 
ship in an orderly fashion but are always confusing and overpowering, not allowing 
the sailors the luxury of being analytical.” On the other hand, the confounding 
political landscape of Mytilene offers Alcaeus many an occasion to *not understand" 
it, the most important being Pittacus' betrayal of the poet's hetaireia. Such a betrayal 
turns Alcaeus' world upside down. Trustworthiness and loyalty, two fundamental 
values of the aristocratic groups throughout their history,? now receive a grievous 
blow as Pittacus abandons his companions to join the tyrants, blurring on the way 
the distinction between qua and £y0pótnc, nobility and baseness. However, in 
addition to Pittacus' perfidy, there are other instances that baffle the poet, such as 
the discord among the various aristocratic clans, cf. Abag and é€ugvAw uáyaç (fr. 
70.10-11), signifying internal strife and infighting. The speaker is frustrated at the 
inability of his fellow aristocrats to recognise that such behaviour is detrimental to 
their goals, as it makes their political restitution doubtful and helps Pittacus solidify 
his power.” douv<v>ETHUUL tov AVEUWV otáotv seems to be an expression of the 
poet's aporia about the incomprehensibility of the political winds of Mytilene rather 
than those of the open sea. 

The second element that suggests the figurative nature of fr. 208 appears more 
discreetly in line 12. In the midst of the violent storm, the speaker highlights that 
the crew's salvation depends on their resolution - in this case, on whether they 
succeed in keeping both of their feet, entangled in the ropes, on the deck (nööeg 
àugotepot uévotow). This firmness of the 76626 on the ship's deck (the nautical 
equivalent to the ground) brings to mind martial exhortations, especially Tyrtaeus, 
frr. 10.31-2 and 11.21-2 W, in which the poet admonishes the aristocratic warrior 
to remain steadfast in battle by planting his feet on the earth (AAG tic eb StaBac 
HEVETW nociv AUMOTEPOLOL / otnpixdeig Eni ys). But there is more nuance here, 
since it is difficult for Alcaeus' audience to hear about feet without thinking of 
Pittacus' own: his perjury and political betrayal were depicted in a memorable 


24 For the confusing nature of winds during sea storms, see, e.g.: Il. 2.396-7: tov & où mote KúpaTa einer 
/navroiwv åvéuwv, ÖT’ àv Eve’ rj Evda yEvwvrau (“[A high cliff] which the waves of all sorts of winds 
never leave alone, when they come from this direction or that”); Od. 5. 295-6: oov 6° Eópóq t£ NOTOG t 
Én£oov Zépupoc te 6voar|c / kai Bopéng aldpnyeverng, uéya Koya KuAlvswv (“Together the East Wind 
and the South Wind fell upon him, and the stormy West Wind and the North Wind, born in the clear 
sky, rolling a great wave"); Od. 5.304-5: étapage 68 rtóvtov, ETTLOTTEPXOLOL 8° áeAAat / TTAVTOLWV ávépcv 
(“And he has stirred up the sea, and the blasts of every kind of wind rage furiously”). 

25 Cf, eg. the persistent motif of rttotóc PiXog Eraiipog in the Theognidea or even Hipponax's fanta- 
sising of a gruesome death for a disloyal hetairos, fr. 115 W. 

26 èk Sè yÓóAo TOEE Aadoined . . [ / yaX&ocouev SE TAG BuuoBopw Abag / EUPVAW TE HÄXAG, TÁV TLC 
'OXuurtíov / Evwpoe, 8üpov uèv eig ávátav Aywv / Dirtäkw<ı> Sè 8(60t6 KÖsog Erıhplatlov, 9-13. 
("And may we forget this anger... Let us relax the heart-devouring strife and internal battles, which 
one of the Olympians has raised, leading the people to ruin but giving Pittacus desirable glory.”) 
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image of trampling on his oaths to overthrow the tyranny.”’ Thus the whole drama of 
Mytilene is condensed into two correlated images: on the one hand, the hetairoi try 
desperately to save the ship/state by keeping their feet firmly on its deck, while on 
the other, Pittacus destroys the city by stepping on his oaths. Elsewhere the tyrant, 
being a figure at odds with the community, is treated as a papuakóç (cf. stoning in 
frr. 298 and 68), whose presence alone brings pollution. Distant and godforsaken, he 
is sharply contrasted to the crew/hetairoi, who are depicted cohesively in “we” terms 
and, even storm-tossed, can claim both fraternal camaraderie and a privileged 
bond with the divine, especially with gods associated with the aristocracy like the 
Dioskouri (fr. 34 A).? Alcaeus thus creates an opposition between his own hetaireia 
and his political enemy, who, by assuming the form of a sea storm, is transformed 
into a force that belongs not only outside the polis, but outside humanity itself.?? 

It is noteworthy that in fr. 208, the ship is not mentioned simply in passing, but in 
minute detail that reveals it as a piece of techne. The poet provides a close topography 
of its body, mentioning the masthold, walls, sails, anchor, rudders, ropes, and even 
the cargo itself, to the point that he has been accused by at least one modern scholar 
of artificial display of nautical knowledge. Nonetheless, Alcaeus' insistence on detail 
may be connected more with his perception ofthe ship as an emulation of the city, not 
only in terms of institutions and transactional relationships, but also technological 
advances. Civilisation is the domain of the polis.8! And just as in Alcaeus' polis the 
aristocrats are found at its centres of power, protecting it from tyranny, here, too, the 
crew fights for the ship’s survival while they stand at its centre (öv Tò uécoov vii, 3). 

This bond of the aristocratic hetairoi that ties them together in moments of crisis 
is also observed in the symposion,? and, in fact, Alcaeus' extant corpus contains two 
fragments, 58 and 73, that fuse sea and drinking. The former (58) is obscure and 
enigmatic.? The latter (73), although incomplete and lacuna-riddled, does have a 
detectable line of argument. The poet begins with the recurring image of the “ship of 
state" in distress, but soon he proposes to change his subject by “forgetting” political 
matters and turning his attention to the pleasures of drinking. Lethe becomes a 
desirable commodity, ironically in an environment - the symposium - which produces 
most of archaic monody, the major manifestation of aristocratic mnemosyne. What is 


27  &Xà Bpaisiwg nöow / é]uBarg én’ ópkiotot Santer / càv MOAW GpuL fr. 129.22-4. 

28 Cf Burnett 1983, 129 with relevant ancient references. 

29 Elsewhere the tyrants' savagery is conveyed through comparisons to a beast devouring the 
wealth of the city (fr. 70.7; Samtétw used mostly of wild animals) and fire destroying everything 
in its path (fr. 74). 

30 Burnett 1983, 154: “As if the singer's chief pleasure lay in his knowing use of nautical terms.” 

31 Forthe equation of life outside the limits of the polis to feral existence, see fr. 130b. 

32 See, eg. fr. 38, in which the loss of sympotic camaraderie is understood as equivalent to death 
(1-4). In the last decades, the Greek symposion has become the focus of great interest both as a 
social institution and a venue for the performance of archaic poetry. For a detailed bibliography, 
see Yatromanolakis 2016. 

33  Liberman 1999, 42 describes fr. 58 as “un poéme unique,” in which “la situation mise en scene 
par le poéte n'apparait pas clairement." Drinking at sea is a strange setting, even if we take it as 
an allusion to the tipsiness of the symposiasts, which feels like the lurch of sailors. It may reveal, 
however, a desire on the part ofthe participants to distance themselves from hoi polloi and secure 
a self-contained space for their undisturbed congregation where they can contemplate politics 
and seek respite from their everyday toils. Fr. 58 is mutilated, but we can still recognise drinking 
activity and isolated words like xat0&vn[ and Sduotc. We have too few clues to determine the 
theme of the poem, but the reference to *death" in a nautical context may be advice for caution 
and vigilance at a political level rather than a sympotic jest. Instead of the destabilising yet inno- 
cuous waves that strike later convivial ships, the poet may be introducing once again the sinister 
tempest of tyranny. But all this is uncertain. 

34 màv pöprılolv 8..[/8' dtt udAtotacdAl / kai kúpatı TAGYeto[av / öußpw<ı> uáyeo9at . . [ / paio” 
o068v iuéppn[v, doduwt] / 8’ Epuati turttoulevav, 73.1-6 (“The entire cargo... as much as possible... 
and struck by a wave... She [the ship]) says she has no desire to fight against the rain, but hitting 
a hidden reef...”). 
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especially noteworthy in fr. 73, however, is the dramatic transformation of the ship: the 
tempests have taken their toll on it, as Pittacus solidifies his power and the elite clans 
find themselves increasingly marginalised. From the symbol of a proud aristocratic 
Mytilene, it has now become the image of a wrecked city. In fact, if fr. 306 i refers 
to fr. 73,35 as is likely, the ship is not only decrepit but also diseased. For the tyrant, 
being a violator of divine laws (fr. 129), is a polluter, who, like a pappaxkög not yet cast 
out, inevitably infects the state. Moreover, the ship is described in female anatomical 
terms suggestive of sexual penetration. In his discussion of the fragment, Bruno 
Gentili effectively highlights the semantic nexus ship-prostitution-inflammation-city.? 
I would like to end by returning to fr. 140, the “land” poem I started with, pairing 
it with the sea storm fragments, because together they articulate Alcaeus’ vision of 
the hetaireia in complementary ways. Although at first sight one sees primarily the 
differences between the two (the stability of the land vs. the inconstancy of the sea; 
the unhurried glance at the past vs. the manic preoccupation with an emergency 
at hand), they both are permeated by the thread of uvrjun, a fundamental aspect 
of aristocratic identity and a precondition for a companion’s becoming a 6óxtpoq 
àvrjp (“steadfast man”). Moreover, they both exhort the hetairoi discreetly but firmly 
not to fall short of the expectations of the community and their family traditions. 
Alcaeus’ poetic sea storms, like his larger political discourse, are harnessed in the 
efforts of his hetaireia to overthrow the tyranny and reestablish itself in its rightful 
place. While, however, elsewhere the poet adopts direct political language, here he 
uses extended nautical metaphors, confident that his audience of experienced sailors 
will understand that his storms have to do more with things on land than at sea. 
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The ideology of seafaring in the Odyssey 
and Telemachos' hanging of the slave 
girls (Od. 22,461-474)' 


Hauke Schneider 


Abstract 


This article offers a new interpretation of the much-debated hanging of the 
unfaithful maidservants by Telemachos in book 22 of the Odyssey. It is based upon 
a historical approach to the Homeric Society (7th century BCE), which attached 
integral importance to the representation of one's social rank, and an analysis of the 
Homeric Society's perception and evaluation of the sea, showing why the seafaring 
man was held in high esteem. Both aspects are combined with a close reading of 
the scene in question to demonstrate that the extreme punishment of the maids is 
unavoidable and that Telemachos' hanging of the slave girls - which is a change 
from Odysseus’ original order to decapitate them -is a well-calculated act by a young 
man who has increased his personal prestige by the successful overseas voyage and 
therefore needs to demonstrate his new standing symbolically. It is thus shown how 
fundamentally the mastering of the sea - with all of the difficulties involved and 
resulting profits — is the essential element in the Odyssey and in this particular scene. 


Telemachos, Homeric society, hospitality networks, prestige and representation 


Odysseus, the most intelligent and cleverest of all Greek heroes, is the protagonist 
of the Odyssey, one of the oldest pieces of Greek literature.” The well-known ruler 
of the island Ithaca invented the famous wooden horse, outplayed the gigantic 


1 Thanks are due to Prof. Lutz Káppel, Dr. Kleoniki Rizou, Prof. Andreas Luther, Prof. Ernst-Richard 
Schwinge, PD Dr. Thomas Kuhn-Treichel, Lasse Felgendreher and Swaantje Otto, all of whom 
listened to and commented on my ideas. I am especially grateful to Laura Schmidt, who drew my 
attention to some important points, and to Hannah Goldbeck who generously supplied me with 
desperately needed literature from her private library during the Covid-Crisis. I owe the greatest 
debt to my wife Luisa, who is not only the instructor of the best course on the Odyssey ever but as 
my first reader has supported and encouraged me constantly, sharp-witted and warmhearted. 

2 The question of origin, transmission and dating of the Odyssey has most recently been summari- 
sed by Pulleyn 2018, 36-45. 
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Cyclops Polyphemos and, having finally returned home, defeated the suitors who 
importuned his loyally waiting wife Penelope.? While Odysseus takes his last steps 
home after ten years of fighting in Troy and another ten of wandering around the 
Mediterranean Sea (and possibly beyond), his son Telemachos undertakes a sea 
voyage to his father’s old comrades to gather information about the absentee and 
win himself fame. Back home in Ithaca, he encounters his in the meantime like- 
wise returned father. Together they kill the suitors, who in the absence of Odysseus 
had lived recklessly at his expense, plotted to murder Telemachos and violated the 
right to hospitality protected by Zeus when they maltreated Odysseus himself who 
entered his own palace in the disguise of a beggar to evaluate the situation there 
beforehand. Thus, generally little offence is taken at their deaths,* whereas Odys- 
seus’ order to decapitate the maidservants who had sex with the suitors, and even 
more that Telemachos changes this order and hangs the girls instead, causes horror 
and moral indignation to this day. 

The execution of these slaves is our starting and focal point, so we begin with 
a close look at the scene in question. After killing the suitors Odysseus advises his 
nurse Eurykleia to summon the twelve servant maids whose infidelity she witnessed 
over the past years. He then tells his comrades, his son Telemachos and the two 
loyal herdsmen Eumaios and Philoitios, to let these slaves clean the hall of the 
remains of the bloody battle with the suitors. After the clearing-up the maids are to 
be put to death due to their disloyal sexual relationships with the suitors. Odysseus 
concretises: 


‘autap gv SÀ rtávta Sóuov KATAKOOUNONOBE, 440 
Suwtac eFayayovtec sVoTABEOS ueydpoto 441 
Betvepevat &peotv tavurjkeoty, eic 6 ke TAGEWV 443 
Woxas EEZAPEANOHE Kal ERXEAAdWVT appositns, 

TH dp’ x06 uvnotfipot £xov pioyovtò TE AAdpnL.’ 445 
[...] 

Total Sè ThAéuayog TETTVUUEVOG py’ Ayopebeuv' 461 


“un uèv 8r] xadapoi Gavácot Artö Huuov &Aot(unv 

TAwv, ai Sr Eft kega kar Öveldea yedav 

untepı ©’ nuecépnu Tapa te uvnotiipoty tavov.’ 

Ws dp’ Epn, Kal trelouAa veòç KLAVOTIPWLPOLO 465 
K(ovoc é&aac ueydAng nepiBaAAe 062010, 

Udo” ENEVTAVÜOTG, UN tic nociv OVSac IKOLTO. 


3 Odysseus is already in the first line of the poem called by the epithet moAUtpomos, ‘of many 
turns’, which makes his cunning intelligence one of the most prominent motifs of the epic. On 
this see e.g. West 1988, ad loc.; Pulleyn 2018, ad loc. Cf. Odysseus’ famous self-characterisation: 
giù OSvoevcs Aasprıaöng, óc năor SdAotow / AvOpwrotot HEAW, Kai ueo KAEOG OVpavov ‘ket (I 
am Odysseus, son of Laertes, renowned among men for all manner of wiles, so that my prestige 
extends to heaven’, 9,19-20). 

4 See e.g. Clay 1983, 213-39; Rutherford 1986; Hölscher 1988, 259-71; Dietz 2000, 197-9; Gre- 
thlein 2017, 213-27. But see now Loney 2019. 

5  Fernández-Galiano 1992, 296 (ad 441-73) calls this ‘strange and unwarranted cruelty’. Cf. his 
remarks ad 22,462 and ad 22,463. Likewise Thalmann 1998b, 219: ‘Telemakhos exceeds his 
father's orders in the savagery and rage with which he punishes Melanthios and the disloyal 
slave-women [...] - hardly an example of Odyssean self-restraint. Allan 2010, 24-5 interprets 
the hanging as an immature emotional outburst, which is contrasted by Odysseus' rational 
calculation. Similarly also Felson/Slatkin 2014, 215. Osborne 2004, 214 sees here 'the most ethi- 
cally questionable part of Odysseus' revenge'. Seeck 2004, 270 denounces this as 'atavistisch 
anmutende Sittenstrenge'. There is no lack of psychological analyses. Clarke 1989, 40 thinks that 
Telemachos’ deed is ‘part of a deep-seated reaction against an adolescence spent among women.’ 
Wohrle 1999, 138 interprets the act as overcompensation of pent-up feelings of inferiority, while 
Felson-Rubin 1994, 91 understands the hanging as a cleaning from ‘animosity toward women’ 
which results from sexual refusal. For a more differentiated approach see e.g. Merkelbach 1951, 
129; Holscher 1988, 259; Heath 2001, 151-2. 
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we & ÖT àv Ü «(Aat tavuointepor NE TIEAELAL 

EPKEL EVUTANEWOL TO 0' Eotiknı Evi Oduvwi, 

ava &c iéuevat, otuyepòg 8’ ÜNESEEATO KOITOG, 470 
Öç at y’ &eing xepadàg Éyov, dugi SÈ macatcg 

6etpíjtot Bpóxor rjoav, dwg oiktiota HävoLev' 

fjortatpov Sè 11682001 u(vuv0á nep, ov TL uáAa Srv. 


‘But when you have set all the house in order, 440 
lead the women forth from the well-built hall 441 
and cut them down with your long swords, until 443 
you have taken away the life from them all, and they forget the love 

which they enjoyed under the suitors, when they lay with them in secret.’ 445 


[Telemachos and the faithful herdsmen Eumaios and Philoitios lead the maids 
out of the hall and into the courtyard] 

Amongst them wise Telemachos spoke first and said: 461 
‘Let me not by a clean death take the lives of these, 

who have poured reproaches on me 

and my mother and passed the nights with the suitors.’ 

So he spoke, and he tied the cable of a dark-prowed ship 465 
to a high column and flung it round the roundhouse, 

stretching it high up, so that none could touch the ground with her feet. 

And as when long-winged thrushes or doves 

get entangled in a snare, which has been set in a thicket, 

as they seek to reach their roost but an abominable bed welcomes them, 470 
even so they held their heads in a row, and round the necks 

of all nooses were laid, so that they might die most pitiable. 

And they writhed a little with their feet, but not for long. (22,440-74, omitted 
are 446-60)° 


We see that Odysseus issues a precise order regarding the location and the form 
of the women’s execution: Telemachos and the herdsmen are to decapitate them 
outside the hall. He also gives the reason for this extreme punishment: Their secret 
sexual relationships with the suitors. The men do as they are told and after the 
cleaning is done, they lead the slaves out of the hall and into the courtyard. But 
then Telemachos deliberately deviates from his father's orders. Emphasising that 
their behaviour dishonoured him and his mother, he wishes the maids not to be 
decapitated but hanged instead. The arrangement of the gallows and the hanging 
itself, although described at some length, cannot satisfactorily be reconstructed and 
we are left with the assumption that this is a rather fanciful picture than a realistic 
account.’ The concluding simile illustrates the execution and the comparison with 
thrushes, a bird often connected with female sexuality, insinuates the women's 
misdemeanour.® 

There seem to be three crucial questions for the explanation of this scene: (i) 
Why does Odysseus wish the maids to be punished although the suitors are already 
dead? (ii) Why does Telemachos disobey his father’s order by changing the execution 
method? (iii) Why does the poet use more than half a verse to state explicitly that 


6 Line 22,442 (= 22,459) is since van Leeuwen’s deletion rightly regarded as spurious and left out of 
this text, which follows Martin West’s Teubner edition. The only instance where I departed from 
his text is verse 467, where I retain the otherwise generally accepted £rrevtavüoag instead of the 
slightly changed £Erravtavboag accepted by West, for which see his apparatus criticus. — All line 
numbers, unless otherwise stated, refer to the Odyssey. The translations are my own. 

7 See Fernández-Galiano 1992, 215-7. 296-7 (ad 441-73). For further details see also Fulker- 
son 2002, 337-41. 

8 See Fulkerson 2002, 339. 
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Telemachos chooses ‘the cable of a dark-prowed ship’ (metopa veög KVAVOTIPWLPOLO, 
465) to hang the maids? 

I want to approach these questions from two different sides: From the historical 
perspective of the Homeric Society, thus trying to look at the described action with 
the poet's audience's perspective,’ and - like Odysseus and Telemachos - from the 
sea, more precisely by analysing the Homeric Society’s perception of the sea and 
seafaring. 

There are now some general agreements about the controversially discussed 
Homeric Society. While the heroes and their deeds are seen as archaised, exaggerated 
and purely mythic," the social and historical background, in front of which the epic 
storyline develops, has successfully been reconstructed. It is generally placed into 
the time of the written composition of the Jliad and the Odyssey, that is the seventh 
century BCE." This agrarian society! is organised in oikoi, households, which are 
ruled by men, who are politically organised in public meetings.'* However, far from 
an established democracy as known from fifth’s century Athens or a hereditary 
monarchy, the sovereignty, that is the rank of the basileus, the first man, is a matter 
of competition.^ The social status results from personal prestige, the time.'® It is 
neither determined by birth, nor static, but correlates with individual power, based 
upon influence, wealth and esteem and, above all, individual aretai, qualities of a 
wide range like fighting power, athletic skills, but also prudence, far-sightedness, the 
competence to establish order, artistic skills, craftmanship and agrarian activity.’ 
The time awarding instance is the public.!8 Since wealth can be acquired by 
everybody via raids or wars, an essential signum ofthis society is the social mobility.'? 
To save and extend their own status the basilees compete among one another for 
supremacy, for which the conflict between Agamemnon and Achilles in the Iliad is 
paradigmatic.? Therefore, especially the basilees but essentially every member of 
the Homeric Society strives to represent and increase his time, for which - due to the 
missing of an institutionalised fixation - symbols that strikingly depict the status are 
essential.” A central institution in this context is the ceremonial banquet, for which 
e.g. Agamemnon as leading basileus invites the other Greek leaders. To participate 
at such an exquisite event demonstrates per se one's high rank and time.? A special 


9 For this need see e.g. Hólscher 1988, 259. 

10 For a brief overview of the discussion since Moses Finley's groundbreaking The World of Odys- 
seus (1977, first published 1954) see Ulf 2011, 257-8. 

11 See e.g. Raaflaub 1998, esp. 175-6. 

12 See Ulf 1990, 213-68; Raaflaub 1998; Osborne 2004, 216-8; Ulf 2011, 276-7. For an earlier dating 
(ninth/eighth centuries BCE) see Raaflaub 1997, 625-8. 

13 See Richter 1968. Cf. Ulf 1990, 175-212; van Wees 1992, 49-53; Donlan 1997, 654-61; Raaflaub 1998, 
630-1; Osborne 2004, 214-5. 

14 See the two assemblies in Ithaca in the Odyssey (2,6-257. 24,420-66) and in the Iliad the assemblies 
of the Greek army at Troy (2,84-394. 9,9-79. 14,109-27) and the Trojan one (7,345-79). They are 
mirrored by the assemblies of the Gods in both epics. Cf. van Wees 1992, 31-40; Raaflaub 1997, 
641-5; Raaflaub 1998, 629-33; Osborne 2004, 212; Ulf 2011, 270-1. 

15 See Ulf 1990, 85-125. Cf. Raaflaub 1997, 633-5 and especially for the Odyssey Halverson 1986. 

16 See Ulf 1990, 4-12; Yamagata 1994, 121-44; Adkins 1997, 702-6. Cf. Ulf 2011, 260-1. 

17 For the last ones see e.g. Achilles, who sings the klea andron (Il. 9,189), Odysseus, who carpentered 
his one-of-a-kind marital bed (Od. 23,189-201) and his father Laertes who works in his orchard 
(Od. 24 passim, cf. 18,365-75). Cf. Polydamas' ‘catalogue’ of aretai in Il. 13,170-1. See in general 
Ulf 1990, 12-49. Cf. Ulf 2011, 271-2. 

18 See Ulf1990, 41-9. Cf. Raaflaub 1997, 635-6; Ulf 2011, 271. 

19 The most prominent example for this is given by the ‘Cretan’ Odysseus, who tells Eumaios that he 
rose from a moderate position to power and renown through nine successful raids he undertook 
(Od. 14,199-234). See Donlan 1997, 665; UIf 2011, 263-4. 

20 See Ulf 1990, 85-117. Cf. Osborne 2004, 213; Ulf 2011, 274-5. 

21 See Ulf1990, 48-9; van Wees 1992, 101-25. Cf. Osborne 2004, 213; Ulf 2011, 274-5. 

22 See Ulf 1990, 193-202; van Wees 1992, 44-8. 
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form of indicating and increasing one's time is the honorific gift.” This can be a 
particular piece of meat, like the chine of the sacrificed bull Agamemnon gives to 
Ajax after his duel with Hector (Il. 7,313-20), or a cup of wine or a precious material 
artefact (often made of gold, silver, iron or cloth, in general called keimelia), often 
objects which have a long history and an honourable, often mythical provenance.?^ 
These social ties, based on gifts, strengthen the powerful positions of the involved 
persons and symbolise the reciprocal relationship between the giving and the 
receiving basileus. Such symbols of time are of special importance for the children 
of a basileus if they want to earn a high rank themselves because a father does not 
bequeath his social status automatically to his offspring.” 

This is exactly Telemachos' situation before he undertakes his sea voyage. He is 
the son of a renowned man, a hero and basileus of Ithaca, but as social prestige and 
time are not passed from a father to his children, he has to prove his qualifications, his 
aretai, before he is regarded as a worthy successor of Odysseus and a leading figure in 
Ithaca.” Before he sets sail neither his mother's suitors have regarded him as a man of 
appropriate tirne (2,199-200. 2,323-36), nor his mother, who forbade him to rule over 
the women (22,426-7), nor the nurse Eurykleia, who, like Penelope, did not think him 
capable of the voyage across the sea (2,361-70. 4,707-28. 4,804-23)," nor the disloyal 
servant maids, who had intercourse with the suitors despite Telemachos' presence 
(16,108-9. 18,324-5. 20,6-8. 22,37-8).2 The pervasive possibility that children can indeed 
be of lower quality than their parents is emphasised by Athena/Mentor when s/he tells 
Telemachos that the outcome of his overseas voyage will prove his worth.?? 


23 See the comprehensive study of Wagner-Hasel 2000. Cf. Finley 1977, esp. 61-6. 95-8 and passim; 
Ulf 1990, 202-12; Donlan 1997, 663-5; Osborne 2004, 213. 

24  SeeGrethlein 2008, who lists in an appendix (47-8) all of these objects mentioned in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

25 See Halverson 1986; Ulf 1990, 114-7. 

26 Ulf 1990, 115: ‘Die Möglichkeit, Basileus zu werden, hat aber der Sohn des Odysseus nur dann, 
wenn er sich den Rivalen als überlegen erweisen sollte. Auch ihm nützt seine Herkunft nicht." 

27 Cf. Eumaios’ reaction to the returned Telemachos, 16,22-4 = Penelope’s reaction, 17,39-42. 

28 Cf Melantho's behaviour against the disguised Odysseus in 18,320-42. 19,65-95. Fulkerson 2002, 
347 n. 60 rightly emphasised that the disloyal slaves would have been Telemachos' concern (as 
well as Eurykleia's before the return of Odysseus). 

29 Cf. Heath 2001, 144. 
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TADPOL yap tor tatseg ópoior sta tpi TTEAOVTAL, 

oi TIAEOVEG kaxiovc, TTAÜPOL dé TE TTATPOG ApEtous. 

Few sons are indeed the equal of their fathers. 

Most are inferior, and few surpass their father. (2,276-7) 


Ifthe just prospective heir to the ruling position wants to be seen as the future leading 
basileus of Ithaca, he has to demonstrate his claim to power and the appropriate 
time in the face of potential rivals, but also in the face of the members of Odysseus’ 
oikos, who have regarded him until then as an underage youth. 

Earning time is, besides gathering information about his father, the decided purpose 
of his voyage to Pylos and Sparta (1,93-5 [= 3,78]?°. 13,422-3). Telemachos succeeds in 
either respect. He overcomes his initial fear in interacting with the big men (3,21-4) and 
receives ritual hospitality from his father’s comrades. He eats at Nestor’s dinner table 
(3,34-42), gets a place to sleep (3,395-403), is washed by one of the basileus’ daughters 
(3,464-8), partakes at a ceremonial feast (3,430-74) and receives a carriage to visit 
Menelaos (3,475-97). Here too Telemachos is welcomed hospitably, is washed (4,47-51), 
receives a place at the basileus’ table (4,52-67. 15,133-42), a place to sleep (4,296-302) 
and prestigious gifts: a silver mixing-bowl from Menelaos and a precious garment 
from Helena, which is destined for Telemachos’ future wife (4,589-619. 15,99-132). On 
his way back to Pylos he is hospitably entertained by Diokles (15,186-8). Before he 
leaves for Ithaca one Theoklymenos, pursued by the relatives of a man he had killed 
at Argos, calls on Telemachos and Odysseus’ son receives him as a hiketes (15,223-86). 
Not only in this situation but throughout the whole journey Telemachos acts as the 
leader of the crew, which accompanies him (see esp. 15,495-549). Aboard the ship the 
men become Telemachos’ hetairoi (2,383-435). Odysseus’ son now has everything he 
needs to take over the rule over the oikos and Ithaca as soon as his father retires (like 
Laertes) or dies - or leaves his oikos and dominion at least temporarily again, as at 
least the hearer/ reader knows from Teiresias’ prediction he will to atone for the killing 
of the suitors and eventually reconcile Poseidon (11,118-31. 23,266-86). Telemachos 
not only gathered information about his father but by visiting his father’s hetairoi he 
activated this hospitable network for himself and is accepted into the exclusive circle 
of basilees. Odysseus’ former companions act as his first positive male role models, 
who demonstrate to him how to act as a basileus and how important symbolic-ritual 
actions are for the representation of one’s time.” The successful sea voyage had an 
effect on Telemachos’ maturity and can be seen as an initiation.? Telemachos gives 
proof of his basileus qualities by managing his ship like an oikos. His crew obeys his 
orders and he receives a suppliant, a highly ritual deed typically done by basilees. 
Telemachos’ newly-gained power and time is confirmed by the suitors’ plot to murder 
him on his way back to Ithaca (4,638-73).? They did not take his words seriously 
when he announced his voyage but immediately recognise the returning young man 
as a threat to their own powerful position, as a future basileus surpassing them all 
in respect of time.** This becomes immediately evident by one of the leading suitors 
speech: Having learned about Telemachos’ journey and imminent return Antinoos 
addresses his fellow suitors. 


30 Line 3,78 is most likely interpolated, cf. West 1988, ad loc. 

31 See Heath 2001, 140-3. Cf. also Schmiel 1972. 

32 Against Wilamowitz’ point of view, who maintains that throughout the Odyssey there is no develop- 
ment of Telemachos’ character 1927, e.g. 106, see the seminal interpretations of Scott 1917 and 
Austin 1960. See further Heath 2001, 129, with note 1, who offers a good overview over the major 
contributions here since then. For the aspect of initiation see especially Eckert 1963, whose anth- 
ropological outlook, for example when he interprets the hanging of the maids as a ritual ‘mock 
rejection of the mother’ (52), I do not always share. Cf. also Olson’s criticism (1995, 66 note 2). See 
furthermore Moreau 1992; Toher 2001. 

33 For the plot see West 1988, ad 4,672. 

34 Cf. West 1988, ad 4,638-40; Ulf 1990, 47. 
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“© TOMOL f| uéya Epyov ÜTEPPLAAWG ETEAEOON 

TnAeuaxwt 6666 de phuev Sé oi où teAégoDat. 

el t0000v6' AÉKNTL véoc rtáic OLXETAL AUTWG 665 
vfja $pvooápevoc Kpivas T ava uov apiotous, 

áp&et kai TIPOTEPW KAKOV éÉupevav AAAA oi AUTÜL 

Zevc ÖAEoeıeE Biny, npiv nuiv ma yeveodaı. 

GAN’ dye pot 8óce vija Bony Kal eikoo’ &taípouc, 

dopa uw avTov ióvca Aoyroopat HSE PLAAEW 670 
Ev TopOud TOaKns TE Zápotó TE TALTAADEGONG, 

WG àv EILLOULYEPÜG VAUTIAETAL EIVEKA TTATPÜG.’ 


‘Outrageous. Truly a mighty deed has been insolently completed 

by Telemachos, this journey, and we said that he would not be successful. 

With all of us against him the young lad is gone without more ado, 665 
launched a ship and chose the best men from the populace. 

He is going to give us still more trouble. But hopefully 

Zeus may destroy his might before he becomes our bane. 

But come on, give me a fast ship and twenty comrades, 

that when he comes, I may lay for him in ambush 670 
in the strait between Ithaca and rugged Samos, 

so that his voyage in search of his father ends in misery.’ (Od. 4,663-72) 


This speech, which is praised by the other suitors (4,673), shows that their 
consideration to kill Telemachos is fundamentally encouraged by his successful 
overseas voyage to Pylos and Sparta.” They realise that their fear, which is in 
broad contrast to their initial contempt (2,199-200), is perfectly reasonable, when 
Telemachos’ foresees their ambush (thanks to Athena, 15,27-35) and manages to 
evade them (15,296-300). Their resulting horror culminates in an even bolder plan 
to kill him in Ithaca (16,342-448), but they are forestalled by the arrival of Odysseus, 
Telemachos and their companions. Back home again the next step is for Telemachos 
to help his father defeat the suitors. 

In the course of the well-known bow contest, the disguised Odysseus reveals his 
true identity to the suitors, starts the fight and finally kills them. Thus, his status 
within his oikos is re-established for two reasons. First, there are no more suitors 
who court his wife and challenge his rule. Second, the suitors’ corpses are deposited 
in an exposed position, namely the courtyard, the aule, near the main entrance 
leading to the road (23,49), a place everybody who enters or leaves the oikos has 
to pass. In this way, the dead suitors become an immediately intelligible symbol 
of the returned basileus’ insuperable power and mark the oikos as being again 
under his rule. 


(0 So why, after Odysseus’ position of power is so undoubtedly re-established and 
symbolically demonstrated, is the punishment of the servant maids necessary? 


They committed two serious crimes by telling the suitors about Penelope’s secret 
plan to delay her new marriage (2,107-9. 19,154) and by sleeping with them (16,108-9. 
18,324-5. 20,6-8. 22,37-8).3° They are loyal to the suitors and therefore most disloyal to 


35 Cf. again Ulf 1990, 47. 

36 The originality of the last passage has been questioned because of the unparalleled rtapgvvátoguat 
and the claim that the servant maids were forced by the suitors into having sex with them, alt- 
hough they are otherwise presented as visiting the suitors happily and of their own free will. 
Cf. Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,37, who rightly points to Od. 5,119 map’ àv6páctv ebvaleodaı. 
There is little point in splitting hairs here, since it is just that the ‘sexual guilt is made to attach 
both to the suitors and to the maids.’ Thus West 2014, 284 (cf. his remarks on the same issue on p. 
68), who does not express any reservation against the verses or the verb anyway. 
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Penelope, but also to Telemachos, Odysseus and the whole oikos.? Since sex with the 
wife of the master of the house is, as we see in Aegisthus’ occupation of Agamemnon’s 
ruling position through Klytaimestra’s bed, the final step in usurping his position of 
power, the maids let the suitors come, at least symbolically, very close to Penelope’s 
bed by having intercourse with them, although they are also sexually the property 
of the oikos-ruler.** Since every member of the oikos has witnessed their deeds, they 
would become a symbol of the disordered house under the suitors’ dominance and 
Telemachos’ (and Penelope’s) powerlessness if they would stay alive. That would be 
even more the case be it that one of the maids would be pregnant by a suitor. The 
story of the swineherd Eumaios, told by him to Odysseus (15,415-84), serves as a foil 
depicting the dangerousness of unfaithful servants. Himself a basileus’ son he was 
kidnapped by a servant maid, who was seduced by Phoenician pirate-traders and 
sold as a slave to Odysseus’ father.’ Therefore it is quite evident that Odysseus is left 
with little choice but to execute the maids, which is more an annihilation of signs 
which undermine his rule than a mere punishment.” 


(i) Why, then, does Telemachos disobey his father’s order and changes the execut- 
ion method? 


Unlike Odysseus Telemachos yet needs to demonstrate the time he gained through 
his overseas voyage, and prove himself the worthy successor of his father in the face 
of the members of the oikos. Since the displayed corpses of the suitors serve clearly 
as a symbol for Odysseus’ rule there are only the disloyal maids left, with whose 
execution Telemachos can create a sign of power for himself. In fact, he creates an 
immediately intelligible symbol as he does not decapitate but hang the girls.*! Their 
dangling corpses are arranged near the suitors’ and therefore in a likewise exposed 
position, so that next to Odysseus’ power Telemachos’ ability to put the oikos upright 
is shown symbolically to everyone who leaves or enters the oikos - as the suitors and 
maids had done so freely.” The execution is thus not an instrumental but a highly 
symbolical act, which has even a performative character, because an emblematic 
act publicly staged in this way binds its witnesses, and here every one who beholds 
the hanged maids, to respect what is symbolically established - here Telemachos’ 
position of power in the oikos - and behave accordingly in the future. The public 
character of the demonstration is furthermore insinuated when Telemachos’ speech 
is said to be held toiot ‘amongst them’, i.e. Philoitios and Eumaios, in the formulaic 
line 22,461. As Fernández-Galiano notices the expression is appropriate to meetings 


37 Pace Fernändez-Galiano 1992, ad 22,463, who understands Telemachos' anger at the serving- 
women’s behaviour as ‘a sign of his youthful immaturity.’ For the inseparability of the honour of 
the house and his ruler see e.g. Said 2011, 360-2. For the absolute necessity of servants’ loyalty see 
in our context Olson 1992. 

38 That slaves are also sexually the property of their owner is clearly stated in the Odyssey. Laertes 
is said to have abstained from intercourse with Eurykleia, because he feared that his wife might 
beindignant with him (1,427-33). When Telemachos arrives in Sparta he witnesses a double wed- 
ding of Menelaos' and Helen's daughter Hermione and of Menelaos' son Megapenthes, whose 
mother is said to be a slave woman (4,12). See generally Thalmann 1998b, 70-4; Thalmann 1998a, 
esp. 30-1; Hunnings 2011, 60-4. See further Fulkerson 2002. Pace Grethlein 2017, 218-9, who con- 
siders the suitors' sexual behaviour as a mere bagatelle. 

39 Cf. Olson 1995, 120-39, esp. 137; Thalmann 1998b, 73-4 and generally Segal 1994, 164-83. See also 
Lane Fox 2008, 326-9. For the Phoenician pirate-merchants see Latacz 1990; van Wees 1992, 242; 
Winter 1995; Donlan 1997, 653; Dougherty 2001, 46-7. 112-7. 

40  Cf.Levine 1987, 24; Rankine 2011, 40; Horn 2014, 312-3, who, however, attaches no importance to 
Telemachos' independent and unauthorised action. 

41 There is no hint that Telemachos might not be involved in the execution itself as suggested by 
Fernández-Galiano 1992, 297 (ad 441-73). 

42 Cf. Fulkerson 2002, 346-7; Hunnings 2011, 64-5. 
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or assemblies. This is furthermore corroborated by the term rjpy' &yopevety, which 
is always used of one speaker among other speakers.‘ However, Fernández-Galiano 
fails to see that the two herdsmen are the first members of the Odyssean oikos and 
the Ithacan public to witness his power.“ Both Eumaios and Philoitios have heard 
Odysseus’ original order and can (and will) spread the word that the maids have 
been executed by Telemachos, who thus demonstrates that he has grown into his 
epithet, stertvuu&vog ‘wise’ (461), which means that he now has the ability to put his 
words into action, which is an integral quality of the adult and powerful man in the 
Homeric Society. Beyond that he demonstrates that he is not only familiar with the 
repertoire of symbols representing authority, which are integral for the Homeric 
Society, but also that he is able and ready to use these symbols for the establishment 
of his own rule.” This might also be the reason why Telemachos makes Odysseus 
spare the suppliants Phemios and Medon, the bard and the herald (22,330-80): Both 
are predestined to spread the news about Odysseus’ return and Telemachos’ newly- 
gained power and thereby, of course, increase their time.“ Odysseus then demands 
explicitly this from Medon: 


Bäposı, Enei 8 o odtog EpLooato Kai Eodwoev, 
dopa yvàtc Kata Bvuóv, atap einnoda kai GAAWL, 
WG Kakoepying evepyeoin HEY’ àueivwv. 


Have courage, because this one rescued and saved you, 
so that you know by heart and also tell others 
that well-doing is far better than wickedness. (22,372-4) 


Moreover, Medon - addressing the people of Ithaca at the end of book 24 - indeed 
reports that Odysseus is supported by the gods themselves and scares the suitors’ 
enraged relatives of the returned basileus’ power (24,439-51).? Accordingly, Odysseus’ 
acceptance of the changed order is hardly surprising. He has demonstrated his own 
power well enough by killing and exhibiting the suitors so that nobody will question 
his rule although Telemachos executed the women in a different way from the original 
instruction. Moreover, his son's high reputation may be of his very own interest.” 


43  Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad loc. 

44 See Heath 2001, 153. 

45 See Heath 2001, 152-3. 

46 Forthis see Heath’s excellent analysis (2001), who interprets the changing ofthe execution method 
as a further indication of Telemachos' maturity. Cf. also Penelope's words at 19,160-1 and 19,530-4, 
recognising her son's changed status. 

47  PaceGrethlein 2017, 76-9, who does not see Telemachos acting on his own authority but standing 
on the threshold of adulthood not passing it throughout the epic. He recognises an initiation in 
the Telemachy but no inner ripening of Odysseus' son. 

48 See e.g. Pulleyn 2018, ad 154. Beyond that Medon must be credited with the loyal act of revealing 
the suitors' plot to murder Telemachos to Penelope, 4,675-714, cf. 16,412. 

49 The originality of this speech has been questioned prominently by Wilamowitz 1884, 71-2, whose 
position has recently been supported by West 2014, 303. But Heubeck 1992, ad 24,443-9, has plau- 
sibly argued for its authenticity, to which, I daresay, my point has added further plausibility. 

50 Pace Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,462. Laura Schmidt pointed out to me that Odysseus accep- 
ted a change of his plan proposed by Telemachos prior to this. When he wanted to inquiry the 
loyalty of all his servants, male and female, Telemachos objected that ascertaining the male ones, 
peasants scattered round the countryside, would take far too long (16,301-20). As Hoekstra 1989, 
ad 16,316-9 notes, ‘an inquiry into the loyalty of the men would have been impossible from a 
compositional point of view.’ Likewise West 2014, 249, who in addition refers to a remark of 
Wilamowitz 1927, 146, who remarks that Odysseus lacks an appropriate number of followers 
(Aaoi) for this kind of undertaking. These considerations are undoubtedly right, but the poet 
shows us nevertheless a self-confident and far-sighted Telemachos whose advise is not ignored 
by his father. 
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There is some discussion about the meaning of kadap@ı (462). In the Homeric 
epics this adjective does not yet have the religious sense it later acquired, but denotes 
either a clean and empty space (Il. 8,491 [= 10,199]. 23,61) or freshly laundered clothes 
(Od. 4,750 = 17,48 ~ 4,759 = 17,58. 6,61). Moreover Telemachus cannot suppose a 
death free from ritual pollution since the bloodshed of a decapitation would indeed 
be polluting and require further purification. Fernández-Galiano admits that *we 
are left with the idea of a ‘clean’, in the sense of ‘quick and easy’ death. However, 
Fulkerson rightly stresses that the following simile of the thrushes suggests that the 
hanging is exactly this, quick and easy." This is additionally supported by the only 
other instance of a hanging in the Homeric epics, the suicide of Oidipus' mother, 
here called Epicasta, who encounters Odysseus during his katabasis (Od. 11,271-80) 
and whose death is described as accomplished by a Bpöxov aiztv, a ‘precipitous 
noose’ (Od. 11,278). Both Fulkerson and Fernández-Galiano endeavour to fathom 
if death by hanging is more honourable than by decapitating. Drawing on examples 
from tragedy they end diametrically opposed. Fernández-Galiano points to men 
who kill themselves by hanging and concludes that this is not dishonourable, 
whereas Fulkerson maintains that hanging at least in Classical Athens and in later 
times was a dishonourable means of death? ‘The difference between death by 
sword and by rope is one of honor.’ Instead of contributing to this controversial 
and in the context of the Odyssey rather anachronistic discussion, I want to propose 
a solution that does not refer to texts of other genres from 5" century Athens but 
is in accordance with the genuine Homeric semantic. As noted above, kadapög in 
the Homeric epics denotes either a clean and empty space or freshly laundered 
clothes: in the Iliad, Hector assembles the Trojans at a place devoid of corpses 
(8,491), an expression repeated in the interpolated Doloneia to describe the place 
where the Greek leaders congregate ([10,199]). Furthermore, the adjective specifies 
the appearance of the part of the shore which is washed clean by the waves, where 
Achilles falls asleep and dreams of the recently-deceased Patroclus (23,61). In the 
Odyssey kadapög is used five times to denote freshly laundered, clean clothes, four 
times that worn by Penelope after she had taken a bath (4,750 = 17,48 ~ 4,759 = 17,58) 
and once the clothes Nausikaa launders at the shore before she meets Odysseus 
(6,61). Therefore, generally speaking, ka0apóc is used in both epics to denote 
physical rather than religious or moral cleanliness. Applied to Telemachos' speech 
this would characterise the women's death as physically clean. Since this cannot 
refer to the spilling or not-spilling of blood, it could be referred to the corpses. Were 
the maids decapitated, their corpses would probably be thrown onto the pile of the 
remains of the suitors. In this case they would in a way vanish, disappearing in 
the heap, and leave the courtyard, where they were executed, empty. Their corpses 
would not remain visible and could not serve as a specific sign for Telemachos. It 
thus seems plausible that Telemachos, when he tells the women that their death 
shall not be xa0apóc, has in mind to display their corpses in the courtyard. This is 
accomplished by the hanging which provides the opportunity to leave the corpses 
dangling and thereby becoming a sign of Telemachos' power over the oikos. This 
interpretation has the advantage of being congruent with the semantic of ka8apdc 
we find especially in the Iliad. 


51 See van der Mije 1991. Cf. h.Ap. 121 àyvàG kai xa0apóc in connection with the washing of the 
newborn Apollo, with Richardson's notes ad loc. 2010, 99-100. 

52  Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,462. 

53  Fulkerson 2002, 341. 

54 See Fulkerson 2002, 341-2. 

55  Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,462; Fulkerson 2002, 341-3. 

56  Fulkerson 2002, 343. See also Hunnings 2011, 64 and Felson/Slatkin 2014, 214-5. Thus already a 
scholiast ad Od. 22,462: tov 61a £(povc Bavatov Tod ryyxoviouévov 0avátov EvöuLLov KAdAPWTEPOV 
(Death by the sword was considered to be cleaner than death by strangulation, ed. Dindorf). 
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(iii) After he has symbolically given proof of his ability to maintain order in the oikos, 
why does Telemachos use a ship’s cable to execute the maids, which the poet emp- 
hatically illustrates? 


Perpetual references throughout the epic make it possible to show that the sea was 
perceived highly ambivalent by the Homeric Society: Unbreachable and separating 
except for seafaring men. However, even for them the sea was extremely dange- 
rous. There were windstorms, hostile peoples at various shores and pirates, not to 
mention the dangers a not always obedient crew might create:5’ Odysseus himself 
is of course the best example. When he finally comes home, he has lost his ship and 
his entire crew in consequence of all of these dangers. Nonetheless, who crosses the 
sea successfully has the chance to expand his knowledge and achieve wealth and 
fame, an essential task for members of the Homeric Society." A suitable example is 
Menelaos who gathered great wealth during his return from Troy and learned from 
the sea god Proteus about Odysseus’ fate (4,81-518), information he can pass on to 
Telemachos who crossed the sea himself to learn about his father's fortune.? The 
renown and wealth which can be acquired by means of seafaring become evident 
in Odysseus, too. He is noàútponoç (1,1) because he got to know many peoples and 
their dispositions (1,3).9 Although this causes him much trouble, he cannot resist to 
reveal his real name to Polyphemos, that it was not Outis, a nobody, who blinded 
and outplayed him, but Odysseus from Ithaca, the son of Laertes (9,502-5). Now 
the Cyclops can tell his father Poseidon exactly whom he wishes to be punished 
(9,522-36), but everyone who ever encounters Polyphemos or hears about the deed 
will know the name of Odysseus and that will increase his renown.‘! Odysseus’ time 
is enormous due to the deeds, like the defeat of the Cyclops, he did during his sea 
voyages, respectively at Troy, a region he could only reach because he is able to cross 
the sea. The riches he carries with him to Ithaca, given to him by the Phaeacians, he 
could only acquire thanks to his successful seafaring, and, one might argue, it is due 
to their ability to do successful seafaring that the Phaeacians are so rich that they 
can give so generously to Odysseus. 

These negative and positive aspects of Mediterranean seafaring were rated so 
highly that seafaring itself became an important criterion to judge people's culture 
and power.” This becomes most evident in the comparison between the Cyclopes 
and the Phaeacians.9 The uncivilised Cyclopes live their lives as loners in sparse 
caves scattered over their island. They produce food only for their own subsistence 
and do not make contact with other peoples (9,106-15). Polyphemos refuses Odysseus 
and his crew the right to hospitality. He offers them neither food, nor the possibility 
to wash themselves, nor a place to sleep, nor a gift but devours them instead 


57 Fora general account of seafaring in Homeric times see Lane Fox 2008. 

58 Cf. Mark 2005, 24, whose analysis of the maritime trade in the Homeric Society (17-24) is other- 
wise superficial and in part speculative. See rather Casson 1991, 44-54; van Wees 1992, 238-48; 
Donlan 1997, 651-4; Foxhall 1998; van Wees 2009, 457-60. See also Dougherty 2001, 46-50. 

59 Cf. Dougherty 2001, 106-7 with note 19. 

60 Forthe causal connection between travel and knowledge and wisdom respectively in our context 
see in general Dougherty 2001, 3-7 and passim. 

61 Telling his real name to Polyphemos can therefore not be regarded as Odysseus’ mistake, as 
e.g. Segal 1994, 95-8 puts it. The Homeric hero is, so to say, socialised to behave in these time- 
seeking ways. 

62 Dougherty 2001, esp. 161-76 analysis this from the view of colonisation and presents Odysseus 
as a kind of prototype colonist: ‘The ability to sail is part of what distinguishes the colonist from 
the native inhabitant [...] and so nautical skill comes to represent the triumph of civilization over 
nature, that of the colonist over native inhabitants' (165-6). 

63 Cf. Mondi 1983, esp. 25-8; Heubeck 1989, ad 9,106-15; Segal 1994, 30-3. 202-15; Raaflaub 1997, 
645-6; Dougherty 2001, 122-42; Alden 2017, 231-3; Grethlein 2017, 127-41. Particularly with regard 
to the Cyclopes see also Shaw 1982/3, 5-31. 
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(9,250-344). An important signum of the Cyclopes is that they are not seafaring 
people (9,125-30). The Phaeacians, who are said to be the Cyclopes neighbours (6,5), 
on the contrary, live in a well fit society and show highly developed agricultural 
skills. Their basileus Alkinoos resides in a richly decorated palace, where he treats 
Odysseus with hospitality and presents him with treasures surpassing even those, 
he brought with him from Troy (7-8. 13,1-125). The most important achievement of 
the Phaeacians is their grand expertise in seafaring, which enables them to get in 
contact with the peoples of the surrounding islands. They finally carry Odysseus 
home safely on one of their extraordinary ships (13,70-125). 

How fundamentally the idea of successful seafaring as a sign of a highly 
developed culture and general superiority is persistent throughout the Odyssey 
becomes strikingly manifest in the hanging of the disloyal maidservants. Telemachos 
not only establishes a sign of his newly-gained time, but also uses a retoua veög 
KVAVOTIPWLPOLO (22,465) a ship’s cable for the strangulation (and subjugation) of the 
maids, which is not just ‘another piece of nautical equipment which happens to be 
lying about in the ai8ovoa’™ but rather a distinct symbol of his superiority. In Homer, 
a metoua in all but one instance describes a ship’s cable that is used for mooring. 
Only in Od. 10,167 is it a rope used that Odysseus makes to tie up a stag he had 
hunted down.® However, this is told within the description of the disembarkation 
at Aiaia, so Odysseus clearly acts here in his role of the seafaring man. Thus, by 
hanging the maids with a ship’s cable Telemachos’ time is symbolically linked with 
its source, his successful overseas voyage and the thereby obtained initiation into 
the exclusive circle of the mightiest basilees of the Greek Mediterranean. He thus 
bears resemblance to his father who overbears his enemies thanks to his nautical 
skills. Furthermore, this resemblance, which of course heightens Telemachos’ 
prestige, becomes most evident in the description of the act of hanging. After the 
ship’s cable has been fastened, Telemachos ‘stretches it high up, so that none could 
touch the ground with her feet’ (22,467). The stretching of the meioua is described 
with the participle énevtavvoas. In book 21 the verb tavuw is used nine, Evravüw 
fourteen times to denote the drawing of Odysseus’ bow.” This peculiar analogy 
shows that as Odysseus succeeds in drawing his famous bow and kill his opponents 
with it Telemachos succeeds in stretching the ship’s cable and kill his opponents 
with it. He demonstrates that he is indeed one of the children of great men who 
match their father’s abilities and renown and proves himself worthy of the leading 
position he aspires to and presents himself as the genuine successor of his father.‘ 

Let me conclude. Telemachos’ deliberate change of the execution method 
demonstrates his newly-gained time to the whole oikos, the ship’s cable symbolises 
the source of this new time-based social rank and power. Besides this reasonable 
interpretation of the usage of the ship's cable in the execution of the servant maids - 
and therefore besides the explanation of little more than half a verse of the Odyssey's 
about 12,000 verses - a few other aspects have at least been slightly touched. The 
perspective of the Homeric Society with its focus on gaining and representing time 
has shown an act which has up to now often been condemned for its repulsive cruelty 


64  Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,465. 

65 Cf. Morrison/Williams 1968, 57, who falsely write that Odysseus hangs the maids; Kurt 1979, 
180-1; Mark 2005, 154, who also believes that it is Odysseus who executes the women. See also 
Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,465. 

66 See Dougherty 2001, 164-7. Odysseus for example compares his blinding of Polyphemos to a ship- 
wright boring timber (9,384-5). For the act see Merry 1880, ad 9,382. 

67 See Fernández-Galiano 1992, ad 22,467. 

68 Fulkerson 2002, 337, argues that the stelona and other materials used for the hanging symbolise 
Odysseus' return and his restoration of order in his oikos. This may be one aspect but, as I have 
tried to demonstrate, is not the main significance of the ship's cable here. 

69 Cf. e.g. Fulkerson 2002, 347. Contra Allan 2010, who stresses the differences between Telemachos 
and Odysseus to conclude that the son will never match his father. 
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to be well considered and meaningful. The same perspective may shed new light 
on other epic scenes. The gained insight into the general perception of the sea and 
seafaring as highly dangerous on the one hand but as an extraordinary possibility to 
gain knowledge, wealth and fame and to secure and extend one's influence through 
broad hetairoi networks on the other hand and the inherent cultural categorisation 
of men and peoples based on their ability for seafaring may be found useful for 
the understanding of the Homeric epics beyond this single scene. The legitimation 
of the basileus' power and rule through seafaring accessories is for example also 
important in the task Odysseus has to fulfil to expiate the killing of the suitors and 
to reconcile the offended sea god Poseidon: He is supposed to carry an oar on his 
shoulder while walking inland until he meets people who have never seen the sea 
or ships and hence oars and who ask him what a peculiar winnowing fan he is 
carrying. There he has to build an altar for Poseidon and make sacrifices to the 
god (11,118-31. 23,266-86). This shows that the social system based upon prestige is 
valid in the world of the gods as well, who fight for time as much as humans do.” 
By the establishment of an altar in a region to which the god of the sea is unknown 
Poseidon's might and therefore his time is extended. Hence, Odysseus not only founds 
a sacred place but also establishes a new cult, which again shows an ideology of the 
cultural superiority of the seafaring man." This superiority is the fundament for 
Odysseus' victory over the suitors, who did not participate in the Trojan expedition 
and therefore did not excel in seafaring, and for Telemachos' gained maturity and 
is thus far beyond the Homeric epics of great importance for the Homeric Society 
in general. In an agrarian culture seafaring is an extraordinary possibility to gain 
wealth and fame and to secure and extend one's influence through broad connective 
hetairoi networks throughout the Mediterranean. 
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Malta's connections and cultural 
identity: Remarks on the architectural 
language in the western Mediterranean 
in the 4t" and 3" centuries BCE 


Francesca Bonzano 


Abstract 


The article discusses the architectural language attested in the late 4" and 
early 3" century BCE in Malta, in the Tas-Silġ sanctuary. It is a composite idiom that 
shows affinity with the decorative motifsfound elsewhere in the Punic Mediterranean 
but also exhibits striking originality. This period - characterised by great cultural 
vivacity and exchange - is variously defined by writers as Late Punic, Punic or 
Punic-Hellenistic, which underlines the uncertainty underlying our interpretation 
ofthe Punic Mediterranean in the Hellenistic period. This is linked to the question of 
the alleged *Hellenisation" of the Punic world, manifested in architecture through 
the adoption of decorative motifs of Greek tradition. The Tas-Silg remains are 
considered in the light of these more general problems and evaluated in relation to 
the specific local context. On the one hand, it was fully integrated into the circulation 
of goods, people and ideas in the western Mediterranean. On the other hand, the 
locality possessed a distinctive cultural identity, evident in the continued use of Late 
Neolithic structures and the employment of *mixed" architecture that stands out 
for its originality and stylistic quality compared to other traditions known from the 
Carthaginian eparchy. 


Archaeology of Malta, archaeology of cult places, Punic architecture, religious 
architecture, Tas-Silg sanctuary 


Introduction 


This paper discusses the architectural language attested in the sanctuary of Astarte 
in Tas-Silġ (Malta) in the 4^ to 3? century BCE. It is a composite idiom which, although 
adopting elements that are widespread and shared with other settlements in the 
Carthaginian eparchy, also features specific elements that are distinctive. 
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The topic addressed in this workshop concerns primarily the movement of 
“objects” interpreted as architectural models and consequently linked with ideas and 
people; these were “objects” which could be accessed during contacts with the rest 
of the Mediterranean but also “objects” to which the local community was exposed 
and in which it recognised itself. The architectural landscape was an integral part of 
the local cultural identity. 

The complexity and variety of the cultural exchanges that underlay the 
development of these practices are manifest in the academic uncertainty concerning 
the definition of this period - Late Punic, Hellenistic, or Punic-Hellenistic - and its 
cultural manifestations. Each alternative emphasises what is taken to be the major 
interacting component, based on considerations that do not necessarily reflect the 
profundity of its influence. 

These reflections set out in the section on terminology are not limited to Malta but 
apply to the Punic Mediterranean in general during the 4" and 3" centuries BCE. The 
architecture of this period shows original developments characterised by the addition 
to more properly Punic elements of motifs of Greek, Alexandrian and Near Eastern 
origin, whose presence in Malta is due to its important role in Mediterranean sea 
routes (see the section on composite architectures). 

Within this field, more detailed consideration is given to the “hellénisation de 
Carthage” controversy, the main points of which are presented in an overview. 
The concluding observations assess the relationship between architecture and 
cultural identity, that is the product of external overseas relations and traditional 
components rooted in local culture. 

The substantial silence of ancient sources, at least those that have come down 
to us, regarding the Maltese archipelago has occasionally led to an underestimation 
of Malta’s role within the great Mediterranean circuits, from which the island 
might be thought to have been excluded until the Roman conquest. However, it was 
also of considerable interest to Carthage (see Bonzano 2021). Nonetheless, Malta’s 
central position in the middle of the Mediterranean and the emphasis in surviving 
documents on the favourable conformation ofits coasts and its natural ports suggest 
that the archipelago played an important role in the flux of trade, people and ideas 
that distinguished the western Mediterranean during the Hellenistic period. 


Late Punic, Hellenistic or Punic-Hellenistic: 
Just a question of terminology? (Fig. 1) 


The spatial, chronological and cultural characteristics of the areas subject to the 
influence of Carthage in the 4" and 3" centuries are defined in diverse ways: they 
may be referred to as Late Punic, Hellenistic or Punic-Hellenistic, not only according 
to which aspect is being highlighted but also depending on the training of the writer 
who addresses the topic. 

Recent contributions to the theme of defining the Punic (and) Hellenistic 
Mediterranean are two collective volumes focused on the Hellenistic West (Prag 
and Crawley Quinn 2013b) and the Punic Mediterranean (Crawley Quinn and 
Vella 2014b). Both express the need to adopt a new approach in order to respectively 
“rethink the ancient Mediterranean” and establish “the identity” of the centres 
analysed from the time of Phoenician settlement to the Roman conquest. From these 
works emerges the desire to overcome obsolete historiographic traditions like Greek 
East vs. Roman West by means of a redefinition of the concept of Western Hellenism. 

The term Hellenismus was of course used by Johann Gustav Droysen to indicate 
the fusion between Greek and non-Greek elements, in the period in which - between 
Alexander’s death and the birth of Christ - the boundaries between East and West 
had disappeared. The German scholar devoted more space to Western Hellenism 
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than had any previous history of the Hellenistic world, with a “pan-Mediterranean” 
vision that clashes with recent historiographical trends.’ The treatment given to 
the West in the Hellenistic era has often been sectorial and fragmented, with little 
inclination to evaluate from a unified perspective - while also taking account of the 
distinctive features of the different contexts - the cultural events and languages of 
this part of the Mediterranean. 

The recent increase in Phoenician and Punic studies? has not significantly affected 
the East/West dichotomy, partly given that the Punic world is often perceived as 
a phenomenon of limited scope, essentially focused on Carthage; the isolation of 
these studies is not only linked to the ideological presumption of the pre-eminence 
of “Classical” culture, but also involves the priority given to texts and written 
evidence.’ In fact ancient authors saw a hiatus between the Eastern and Western 
Greeks; the latter would naturally have been inclined to BapBapietv: the geo- 
political situation, which placed them in close contact with non-Greek populations, 
was responsible for an inclination towards unsatisfactory behaviour like luxury and 
indolence - and above all for their inability to repel the barbarians, as the Attalid 
rulers - for example - had been able to do.* Even Hieron, who had raised Syracuse to 


1 J. Prag and J. Quinn explain Droysen’s “open” vision as being due to the political and cultural 
context of the time, which allowed events in Rome and Carthage to be treated on the same 
level, combining Carthaginian politics with the model of English imperialism (Prag and Crawley 
Quinn 2013a, 7, 9). On the origin and meaning of the term Hellenismus used by Droysen see also 
Canfora 1987; Marcone 2013. A clarification of the historiographic trends regarding Italy and 
Sicily in the Hellenistic period is given in Dench 2003, 297: ‘One of the remaining problems of 
modern scholarship is that these sophisticated studies of Sicily and Italy have had little impact on 
major narratives and collected works on the Hellenistic world as a whole: there is still a tendency 
to privilege the Hellenistic kingdoms of the East on the one side, and the coming of Rome, somewhat 
decontextualized from Italy, on the other side’. 

2 Prag and Crawley Quinn 2013a, 7. A number of publications, mostly covering lengthy periods, 
have recently focused on Carthage (see Aounallah and Mastino 2018; Russo et al. 2019) and the 
Punic world (see Guirguis 2017b; Fariselli and Secci 2018), in particular Sardinia (see Del Vais 
et al. 2019; also the corpora of Sardinian Antiquities, especially Guirguis 2017a). 

3 Prag and Crawley Quinn 2013a, 7-8; on the importance of the Punic world's role in the context 
of Western Hellenism, see also Wallace-Hadrill 2013, 39; for a view that evaluates the history of 
Carthage within the Hellenistic koiné see Melliti 2016, 185-224. 

4 Erskin 2013, 29, 32. Luxury was associated with western Greek cities even before the Hellenistic 
period. Taranto became the first example of life of luxuria; the decadence that ancient writers 
attributed to these towns also explained their defeat: when Syracuse was taken by the Romans, it 
was because the inhabitants were drunk (Pol. VIII, 37). 


Figure 1. The Mediterranean 
basin with main sites mentioned 
in the text. https://d-maps. 
com/carte.php?num_ 
car=4861&lang=en, reworked. 
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the dignity of a genuine Hellenistic kingdom, had to compromise by allying himself 
with the Romans.’ 

This historiographical trend has favoured the East/West dichotomy, and further- 
more it has discouraged modern research from seeing the populations that shared the 
Mediterranean Sea as participating in the same cultural climate. However, the need 
to evaluate the Mediterranean as a whole and its ability to make connections have 
recently been underlined, with particular attention to border areas and passageways: 
“zones of ambiguity, where different milieux abutted, acquire a new prominence, and, in 
categorization of the large spaces of historical comparison, new attention is being given 
to the effect on each zone of the nature of its edges” (Purcell 2014, 61). 

Then again, the “Hellenisation” interpretative model is often inadequate to 
express the dynamics ofcross-pollination between the different areas. Archaeological 
research shows that areas such as Sicily - for which it is also difficult to propose a 
uniform body of 3" century evidence, partly given that the extraordinary late 2™4 — 
1*century BCE building surge made the preceding phases difficult to understand 
(see Campagna 2011a, especially 165-166) - show a multifaceted picture within 
which it may be misleading to try and identify opposing categories such as Greek/ 
Punic, earlier/later. Sicily is an obligatory reference point due to its relations 
with both Carthage and Egypt; with regard to the Punic metropolis, interactions 
are documented with the Sicilian elites, which maintained strong contacts with 
their mother country as a trading enclave but at the same time strengthened their 
positions through prudent marriage policies; Hamilcar who led the Carthaginian 
army was in fact the son of a woman from Syracuse.® 

While the relations between Sicily (especially Syracuse) and Alexandria are 
known, the nature and extent of relations between Carthage and Alexandria are 
less clear, although the political ties must have been quite solid, as evidenced by 
the fact that Ptolemy Philadelphus did not give assistance to Pyrrhus against the 
Carthaginians. For its part, Carthage hoped to obtain a loan of 2000 talents from 
Alexandria to finance the continuation of the Punic Wars but according to Appian, 
the capital of the Ptolemaic kingdom refused to conserve good relations with 
Rome (see Melliti 2016, 207). These connections corresponded with economic and 
cultural relationships: in Carthage, there was a temple dedicated to Isis from at 
least the 3" century BCE, and the city was among those which received priests sent 


5 Erskin 2013, 30. There is an ample bibliography on Hieron and the building programme he 
undertook; for an overview see Portale 2017. 

6 The term is used in Prag and Crawley Quinn 2013a, 13. On the concept of Hellenisation of the 
Punic world, see also below. 

7 Fora picture of Sicily in the 3? century, see most recently Wilson 2013; Portale 2015; Por- 
tale 2017 with bibliography. A good example is Selinunte, where the Punic era acropolis phase 
has been discussed by Sophie Helas, who recognised its structure and urban organisation 
(Helas 2011). However, as Portale has highlighted, the tendency to confidently construe certain 
residential and monumental constructions on an ethnic basis risks creating interpretative impas- 
ses. An example is Temple B, built around 300 with a “Greek” typology and therefore referable 
to a particular historical moment (the passage of Agathocles or the backing of Pyrrhus) - or to 
a possible Punic client who built a cult building for a Greek divinity and thus “acquired” its 
rituality. More likely, according to the scholar, the explanation lies in a mixed social structure, 
which also determined adherence to the cause of Pyrrhus (Portale 2015, 716-718). 

8 Fentress 2013, in particular 157-158. Already in the late 5" century, Diodorus tells of Agrigentans 
who sell wine and oil in Carthage (Diod. XIII, 81, 4); the historian also wrote about groups of Greeks 
who resided in Carthage (Diod. XIV, 77, 5), as well as the property that some Carthaginians owned 
in Syracuse in about 406 BCE (Diod. XIV, 46, 1). The coexistence between Greeks and Phoenicians 
in Sicily is illustrated by the existence of pro-Phoenician groups in most ofthe island's Greek cities 
(see Melliti 2016, 209-210), as well as the *Phoenicians who lived among them" in Syracuse, an 
expression that presupposes a peaceful and accepted coexistence (Peri 2003, 145-146). Different 
sources, both literary and archaeological, indicate a similar scenario at the Punic centre of Mozia, 
where the famous statue of the young charioteer may have been dedicated to *Greek dealings 
with Motye... or by a local, wealthy merchant" in about 470-460 BCE (Marconi 2014, 444-445). 
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from Memphis to introduce the cult of Egyptian gods into the Mediterranean (see 
Ensoli 2016, 56-57). 

Returning to the Punic Mediterranean, scholars have asked themselves what 
“Punic” really means: a question tied in turn to issues regarding the existence (or 
non-existence) of a *Punic world", its possible coherence and its relationship with 
the Phoenician domain (see Crawley Quinn and Vella 2014a, 3). A confusing variety 
of this denomination is found in modern usage, at times employed to indicate a 
geographical area like Phoenician settlements in the western Mediterranean, in 
an ethnic sense, or even in reference to Carthage alone. More traditionally, Punic 
territories were those in the western Mediterranean under Carthage's political and 
cultural influence?, to which is often added a chronological restriction: the term 
Punic is applied from the 6" century onwards, while before this Phoenician is used, 
also in the west.!° 

For these reasons, defining the cultural aspects of the areas of Punic influence 
in the West in the 4" and 3"? centuries BCE is rather complex, since the concepts of 
“Punic” and “Hellenistic”, if used rigidly, risk being misleading; in reality these two 
cultural worlds were not separate, nor is there evidence that they were perceived 
as such in ancient times (see Crawley Quinn 2013, 190). This is shown by the way 
in which the protagonists presented and represented themselves: although later in 
date, the behaviour of Massinissa and characteristics of the Numidian world - with 
regard to which the concept of “Hellenisation” has been repeatedly invoked - are 
good examples." 

The Punic world also had contacts with the Italian peninsula - its conflict with 
Rome certainly did not imply the absence of commercial relations between them: 
recent studies have confirmed that the Campanian A pottery produced in Cales 
reached Carthage, where the production of Black-Glazed Ware is testified by the 
“Byrsa 661” class, from the 4-3" century and that amphorae containing wine from 
the Gulf of Naples were widespread at this time in the coastal sites of Sicily, up to 
the Punic metropolis.? Similarly, amphorae from Paestum dating to the first half of 
the 3 century BCE have been identified in Palermo, Pantelleria, Djerba and Carthage, 
as well as in Malta at the site of Zejtun, not far from the Tas-Silg sanctuary (see 
Bechtold 2018). 

In partial contrast with traditional interpretations is a recent monograph on the 
history of Carthage which outlines the events of the métropole méditerranéenne, with 
a focus on the Carthaginian state’s affirmation in the 4" century BCE (see Melliti 2016, 
25-61). The work highlights the eparchy’s role in the wider economic and cultural 


9 For some scholars, however, the “Punic world” focuses on the cultural and economic ties between 
North Africa, western Sicily, southern Sardinia, Ibiza and southern Spain without necessarily 
implying military supremacy or political control by Carthage (see Van Dommelen and Lopez 
Bertran 2013, 273). 

10 Crawley Quinn and Vella 2014a, 5-6. This temporal discrimination coincides with a time of 
significant cultural transformations, for example the transition from cremation to inhumation, 
and expansion of Carthaginian control. On the other hand, there are no substantial linguistic 
differences between “Punic” and “Phoenician”, and calling these peoples Phoenicians involves 
the application of a term which they never used themselves (see Bondi 2014, 50-60). 

11 Coarelli and Thébert 1988. Apart from the question of tower-like funerary monuments - also at 
the centre of a lively debate regarding their attribution of a specific cultural sphere - the met- 
hods adopted by the king to display his power were similar to those of “traditional” Hellenistic 
monarchs, as indicated by his donations on the island of Delos (Griesbach 2010; Griesbach 2013) 
and meeting with Ptolemy VIII Evergete II, which perhaps took place in Cirta, as recounted by 
Athenaeus (Athen. VI, 15 [229d]; XII, 16 [518f-519a]; Laporte 2012). 

12 These new data are mainly based on a re-examination of the cargo of the Secca di Capistello 
shipwreck, which sank between 300 and 280 BCE and included Type V Greek-Italic amphorae 
and Black-Glazed Ware (see Olcese 2015, 190-192). Cales pottery is also present in the late 4% — 
early 3" century tombs at Lilybaeum, on the route between Carthage and Rome, although in 
small quantities (see Olcese 2015, 174-175, 187). 
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Figure 2. The Maltese archip- world of Hellenic origin, closing significantly with a chapter dedicated to the *golden 

elago, plan. Bruno 2004, Fig. 3. age" in the first half of the 2" century BCE, on the eve of what Melliti calls the 
troisième guerre romaine, rather than the usual Third Punic War.? Notwithstanding 
the reservations that have been expressed regarding the actual scale of these 
influences, the generality of certain critical opinions and some archaeological gaps, 
the importance of this overall vision that goes beyond the separation of the Greek 
East and the Punic or Roman West has been stressed. It points to the existence of a 
Punic commonwealth led by Carthage and integrated in the Greek commercial koiné 
(see Melliti 2016, 221-224; D'Andrea 2017). 


13 See the section *Une ouverture plus affirmée à la koiné culturelle et commerciale grecque" (ibid., 
93-111), the chapter “L’insertion de Carthage dans la koiné hellénistique" (ibid., 185-224) and the 
section “L’apres-Cannes: la consécration de la politique hellenistique” (ibid., 352-362), contained 
within an account of the Second Punic War; and the last chapter *Un áge d'or à l'ombre de la mare 
nostrum romaine" (ibid., 423-466). 
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Examples of composite architectures in the 
Malta archipelago (Fig. 2) 


In an already inhomogeneous panorama, Malta rarely finds an adequate location: 
work on the archipelago before it became part of a Roman province is usually 
exclusive in nature and focused on the characteristics of Maltese material culture. On 
the one hand, the significant but “cumbersome” legacy of prehistoric monuments - 
the focus of scholars and local authorities for a long time - weighs heavily," while on 
the other, studies have often highlighted Malta's particular situation in comparison 
with other colonies, which had led to a sort of autonomy with respect to Carthage. 
In addition, ancient remains have not yielded a clear archaeological picture, 
both because many surveys are dated and because there are too many isolated 
discoveries, disproportionately funerary in nature (see Sagona 2002). In this context, 
the Tas-Silg sanctuary itself is also isolated with respect to the surrounding territory, 
but it throws light on Malta's economic and cultural relations with the main centres 
in the Mediterranean." It is no coincidence that N. Purcell, in a recent work on the 
Ancient Mediterranean, quotes the passage from Diodorus Siculus concerning Malta 
and its *connective vocation" which led in some instances to the development of 
craft activities (Diod. V, 12; Purcell 2014, 63-64). He also notes that *Malta has many 
harbours, various in their advantages"; it was these natural features above all that 
caused the growth of the archipelago's role in trade. 

The Tas-Silg sanctuary has been investigated since the early 1960s by the Italian 
Archaeological Mission, and since the end of the 1990s also by the University of 
Malta (Fig. 3). This religious site — located on the main island at one of Malta's 
most important harbours, the port of Marsaxlokk - was built during the Late 
Neolithic and was in use throughout the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age. When 
Phoenicians colonised the archipelago, the megalithic building was still visible and 
the site was frequented (Fig. 4.1). Thus, re-utilising the previous sanctuary in part, 
they established an international place of worship dedicated to Astarte, as attested 
by numerous votive inscriptions in Phoenician; this preservation of the principal 
megalithic temple is a tangible sign of the conservatism that characterised the site 
throughout the historical period. The themes of continuity and links with external 


14 The temples were seen as symbols of the young nation, which became independent only 
in 1964 but whose history stretches back thousands of years (see Gilkes and Vella 2001, 
especially 377-379). 

15 Vidal González 1996; Aubet 2009, 249: *La influencia de Cartago en Malta es muy escasa. Por razo- 
nes que desconocemos, la isla perdió su función estratégica durante la fase punica, al quedar margi- 
nada de los circuitos principales del Mediterráneo hasta la conquista de Roma a finales del siglo III 
a.C." Of the same opinion are Bondi et al. 2009, p. 157; *il fatto che il passaggio di Malta sotto 
Roma segua di quasi un venticinquennio l'abbandono della Sicilia da parte di Cartagine mostra a 
sufficienza la marginalità anche strategica della regione maltese in questa fase storica". In the afo- 
rementioned work by Melliti, the Maltese archipelago is not given much space in accounts of the 
eparchy, with a brief mention in the narration of the Second Punic War (see Melliti 2016, p. 310). 

16 On Punic era remains see Bruno 2004, pp. 106-107, 115-116, 127, 131-133,139-140 regarding the 
sites of Tas-Silg and San Pawl Milqi and the circulation of containers for goods; Bonanno 2005, 
pp. 86-123 et passim for site descriptions; Sagona 2015, pp. 218-263. The term *Hellenistic" is 
rarely used for the material culture of this period, *Late Punic" being preferred, e.g. with regard 
to the pottery vessels found in funerary contexts (Sagona 2002, p. 23: *new fabrics were introduced 
from North Africa and Sicily; they faced swift change with commercial relationships with Sicily"). A 
different perspective is adopted in the work of B. Bechtold, which instead examines the various 
productions within extensive regional frameworks (see Bechtold 2018 with bibliography). 

17 An up-to-date account of excavations is given in Bonzano 2017a; the results of excavations by 
the University of Malta conducted in the southern portion of the site (south of the modern road 
that crosses the archaeological area) were published in 2015 (Bonanno and Vella 2015). A volume 
covering all the Italian Mission's excavations from the 1960s up to the present is due to be publis- 
hed soon (Rossignani et al., in press). 
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Figure 3. Tas-Silg, the multiphase 
sanctuary plan. Italian Archaeo- 
logical Mission Archive. 
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influences constitute a leitmotiv in the sanctuary's history, conditioned not just by 
the size of the plot, but more so by the location of the temple - the international 
dimensions of which are evident even in the meagre remains found of inscriptions 
from the Republican period (see Bruno 2004, 18-19; Cassia 2008). Starting from 
the late 4" - early 3™century BCE, an important monumental transformation 
was enacted, with the construction of the building that lasted until the beginning 
of the 1* century BCE, when the sanctuary underwent an overall rebuilding (see 
Bonzano 20172) (Fig. 3). 

The architectural remains belonging to this phase are few in number, but 
extremely significant in a scenario open to external influences but at the same time 
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capable of reworking different languages' in an original way, adapting them to the Figure 5. Aeolic pilaster capitals: 
context (see Bonzano 2021). a - Sabratha, Mausoleum B; 


b - Malta, Tas-Silg; c - Tharros, 
so-called temple with Doric 
half-columns; d - Malta, Tas-Silg. 
a - Di Vita 1968, (b - Cagiano 


Prominent among these are the decorative elements of Alexandrian heritage, 
that is the large Aeolian pilaster capitals that I have suggested were placed at 
corners to emphasise the edges of the walls leading to the central area (Fig. 4.2; 
Ciasca 1972, 21-22, tav. 11, 2; Cagiano de Azevedo 1973, Fig. 45, 3). Compared to de Azevedo 1973, tav. 45, 3; c- 
other contemporary examples of this type, these pieces stand out for their abundant ^ (5,519916 Fig. 6; d - Italian 
decorative features and stylistic refinement (Fig. 5b, d). At present,theclosestparallel Archaeological Mission Archive). 
is Sabratha Mausoleum B, in respect to which the Maltese specimens show greater 
formal complexity and a softer and more refined rendering of the ornamentation 
(Fig.5a; Di Vita 1968, 16-31, Figs. 2-9; Di Vita 1976; Di Vita 1983, 357-360, Fig. 3; Di 
Vita 2010, 9; Prados Martínez 2008, 144-149). 
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Figure 6. a, b - Amrith, pilasters 
crowned with double-grooved 
capital; c - Malta, Tas-Silg, 
double-grooved capital; d - 
Malta, Tas-Silg, composite block 
(a, b - Dunand and Saliby 1985, 
Fig. 4, Pl. XXXIII, 1-2; c - Italian 
Archaeological Mission Archive; 
d - Ciasca 1969, tav. 5, 1). 


The Sabratha pieces date to the very early 2” century BCE (see Bessi 2009, 15-18, 
24), while the Tas-Silg capitals, found reused in the late Republican structures, seem 
to have come from the 4% — 3" century phase. Given that the type known from 
Carthage is different, itis possible that the Maltese exemplars and subsequently those 
of Sabratha were derived from an Alexandrian prototype without the mediation of 
Carthage. Similar, although much simplified in terms of rendering and structure, 
is the pilaster capital used in the basement of the “Temple with Doric Columns" in 
Tharros (Fig. 5c).? 

A certain originality is also displayed by the decorations of Egyptian tradition, 
in particular the capital with double-grooved Egyptian mouldings (Fig. 6c), which 
(together with another of unknown whereabouts) perhaps crowned the pillars 
that concluded the “archaic antas” ? (Fig.4.3; Cagiano de Azevedo 1973, 98-99; 
Caprino 1973, 51, 3, tav. 38,2, 39, 1-2). The latter are masonry walls located inside 
the sacrificial area that subdivide it. There are few parallels for such objects; in the 
temple of Amrith in Syria, the monumental phase of which is dated to the Persian 
period, pilasters and rectangular pillars crowned with similar capitals were found 
in the north-western corner of the complex, although they are more schematic in 
form; their originallocation has not been identified (Figs. 6a-b; Dunand - Saliby 1985, 
16-17, Fig. 4. Pl. XIX, 1; XXXIII, 1-2; LXI, n. 22). Another capital, in this case with a 
simple moulding, is present on a composite element, a pillar that was part ofthe side 
wall of a tank (Figs. 4.4; 6d; Ciasca 1969, 40, tav. 5, 1-2). In this interesting piece, the 
Egyptian moulding motif is present on a capital that surmounts a fluted pilaster. No 


18 Excavations conducted in the central area of the sanctuary have not brought to light late 4/373 — 
late 2^?/early 1* century BCE building phases that might plausibly have incorporated such large 
components (height 63.4 cm; width 46.2 cm; max. depth 52 cm). 

19 As yet a precise reconstruction of the appearance of the monument's Punic phase has not been 
proposed (see Pesce 1961; Acquaro 1991a; Floris 2014-2015). 

20 Ciasca initially assigned this piece from Malta to the Phoenician phase (Ciasca 1976-1977, 
169, fig. 2), but later to the *Hellenistic" phase on the basis of comparison with Amrith (Cia- 
sca 1991, 757). 
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Figure 7. a - So-called ground 
altar, monolithic stone slab; 

b - so-called ground altar, 
hypothetical reconstruction 
(a - Rossignani 2012, Fig. 2; 

b - Ciasca 1993, Fig. 2). 


precise parallels are known: a wall moulding with base and an Ionic pilaster come 
from Thuburbo Maius (Lézine 1961, 111-113, Fig. 60, Pl. XVII, 108); more generally, 
the presence of Egyptian forms and Greek mouldings on Aeolian pilaster capitals is 
also found in the Temple with Doric Columns in Tharros. 

The presence of Greek forms constitutes another distinctive feature of the 
sanctuary's Punic era architecture, as shown by the presence of a Doric capital; 
although with due caution since this element has only been classified by its profile, 
it seems to closely resemble a piece in Carthage, from the Quadergebüude in Rue 
Ibn Chabaat (see Ferchiou 1989, 81-82, n.IILIB5, Fig.12d, Pl. CIV a; Rakob 1991, 70, 
Abb. 11, 3-4, Taf. 19, 1-3; Mancini 2010, 47, Fig. 4). This is not the earliest Doric find 
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Figure 8. a - Table altar area, 
cuts in the beaten-earth floor; 

b - table altar, hypothetical 
reconstruction (a - Italian 
Archaeological Mission Archive; 
b - Bonzano 2004-2005, Fig. 10). 


in the Maltese sanctuary; based on stylistic comparisons, a Doric capital seems to 
be attributable to the mid-5" century BCE (Caprino 1972, 42, Fig. 29,1). If this date 
is correct, this attestation predates the arrival of Doric capitals in Carthage in the 
beginning of the 4" century by several decades (see Rakob 1996; Mancini 2010, 47). 
This situation may certainly be explained by Malta's proximity to and economic and 
cultural contacts with Greek Sicily, whose key role in the transmission of decorative 
models and motifs has been demonstrated (see Rakob 1996). The presence of 
kymatiom mouldings decorated with Ionic kyma is also interesting, found on 
memorial stones and votive objects originally placed in large numbers around one of 
the two altars in the central area (Figs. 4.5; 8a).” In front of the temple entrance stands 
the “ground altar”, dating to the Phoenician epoch (Figs. 4.6; 7a): this monolithic 
stone slab, without a base, has three recesses on its long side. According to Ciasca, 
these would have held vertical stones known as baetyls (Ciasca 1976-1977, 166; 
Ciasca 1993, 228-229). From the Punic era there was also a table altar characterised 
by Greek forms and surrounded by votive objects (Figs. 4.7; 8b; Bonzano 2004-2005). 
The kymatiom bears a fragmentary inscription in the Phoenician language “... altar 


21 The profile is more similar to some examples in Magna Graecia dated between 480 and the 
second half of the 5" century (Mertens 2006, 271-272, 276-277, 288-289, 390, 396, 417). 

22 Inlate Republican times, these were removed from their locations and shattered; the preparation 
levels of the paving slabs cover the remains of this dismantling operation, the ritual character of 
which is indicated by a layer of ash. 
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to Lady Astarte of Malta" that emphasises the divinity's regional connotation.? The Figure 9. Stucco fragments: 
presence of an altar of Hellenistic cultural origin is of particular importance in the 4 Carthage, Chapelle Carton; 
sanctuary of Astarte, and in all likelihood should be understood together with the Pantelleria, 5. Teresa; c) 


Carthage, Museum; d) Matta, 
Tas-Silg, North area; e) Malta, 
Tas-Silg, South area; f) Carthage, 


transformation of the ground altar - which was converted into a more *Greek" type 
through the addition of lateral shoulder-pieces (Fig. 7b).? 
The few stucco items found during excavations are also worthy of note. However, E "M 

? ; ; . yrsa, Quartier Hannibal; g) 
the famous comments of Diodorus Siculus regarding the skill of Maltese craftsmen - Carthage, Quartier Magon. 
“artisans skilled in every manner of craft" - and the quality of the houses - “the g- ferchiou 1989, Fig. 62; 
dwellings on the island are worthy of note, being ambitiously constructed with PI. LXXXIX,q; b - Müller 2015, 
cornices and finished in stucco with unusual workmanship"? - are not backed by Abb. 4-5; c - Ferchiou 1989, PI. 
PI. XCILb; d - Ciasca 1966, tav. 
26, 1; e - Cardona 2015, Fig. 6:8, 


23 On the basis of comparison with similar formulas documented in Carthage and Cagliari, it has a, reworked; f - Ferchiou 1991, 
been proposed that Astarte ’NN was the protector goddess of the entire island of Malta (see Ama- Abb. 16; g - Laidlaw 1997, Taf. 
dasi Guzzo 1993, 210; Amadasi Guzzo 2016, 396-397). 134 a, 135b, f. 


24 The ground altar and the votive objects were obliterated by the late Republican rebuild, while 
the table altar remained in use until the Byzantine era. An in-depth study of the selection, obli- 
teration and preservation of cult facilities conducted at the beginning of the 1* century BCE may 
be found in Bonzano 2017b. There is a discussion of the rituals practised in the sanctuary in this 
period in Bonzano 2021, 197-199. 

25 Diod. V, 12, 1-4. 
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finds from the sanctuary, which offer few examples of a practice that must have been 
more widespread. A fragment of Ionic kyma (Fig. 9d; Ciasca 1966, 39, n. 5, tav. 26,1) 
and a piece of pilaster may be related to the internal decoration of a building known 
as Rooms 38-43 - perhaps a sacellum or place of worship, or indeed a reception 
suite (Fig.4.8; Semeraro 2012, 116). Kymatia that are stylistically very similar 
have been found in Carthage, in the German excavations of the domus near the 
Baths of Antoninus (Laidlaw 1997, n. 17b, Fig. 16, 221, 226, Pl. 134c) and the French 
excavations on Byrsa Hill (Figs. 9c, f; Laidlaw 1997, Fig. 21a), and in the Quartier 
Magon (Fig. 9g) as well asin the chapelle Carton at Salammbó (Fig. 9a; Ferchiou 1989, 
Cat. XVIILI.G.2, 334-335, Fig. 62, Pl. LXXXIX,A; Laidlaw 1997, Fig. 21b, Pl. 137a.). Very 
similar stuccoes come from the excavations at Utica. They belong to the wall of a 
building of unknown function, of which N. Ferchiou has proposed a reconstruction 
(see Ferchiou 1995, 68-70, Figs.27-28). The stucco fragments unearthed during 
excavations on the acropolis of Santa Teresa on the island of Cossyra / Pantelleria 
have similar characteristics (Fig. 9b). 

The use of such decoration in the Tas-Silg sanctuary is also attested by a stucco 
palmette (Fig. 9e) that is stylistically similar to the corner element present in the 
chapelle Carton frieze, which terminates an Ionic kymation.?5 


The hellénisation de Carthage and the Punic 
world: An overview 


The architectural finds just discussed raise a question that has arisen repeatedly 
during studies of these matters, in part due to the disproportionate quantity of 
Greek sources, i.e. the presumed “Hellenisation” of Carthage and the Punic world.” 
However, only archaeological and epigraphic evidence may be used to evaluate the 
ways and means in which Greek culture penetrated Carthage (Bonnet 2006, 366). It is 
of course necessary to define what is meant by the term “Hellenisation”: if it indicates 
the adoption of Greek language, customs and cults, then such a phenomenon never 
occurred in the Punic world; on the other hand, the presence of artefacts does not 
necessarily imply the permanent habitation of those associated with them, but may 
have been due to the city's long-standing role as a commercial hub. The arrival of Greek 
features cannot be considered as adaptation to a *higher" cultural model, but rather 
as a choice to adopt certain forms of artistic and cultural expression as a means of 
modifying them, and not as simply an objective. Furthermore, it is necessary to clarify 
what is meant by the term *Greek": in the case of Carthage and the Punic world, where 
Sicily was an important mediator, the *Greekness" with which Carthage came into 
contact was of western origin, both politically and culturally (Bonnet 2006, 367-369). 
Traditionally the (alleged) Hellenisation of Carthage is often linked to the 
introduction of the cult of Demeter and Kore, witnessed by Diodorus for the 
year 396 BCE, which served to repay Himilco's act of impiety in desecrating the 
suburban temple of these two divinities in Syracuse (Diod. XIV, 77, 4-5; Xella 1969). 
The introduction of the cult took place with great public ceremony: The goddesses' 
statues were brought into the city, Greek-type sacrifices were made and the city's 


26 Found during excavations conducted in the Southern Area by the University of Malta among 
dumped material (Bonanno 2005, 285; Cardona 2015, 322, Fig. 6:8, a). 

27 A workshop held in 2005 (published in 2006 as L’hellenisation en Méditerranée occidentale au 
temps des guerres puniques [260-180 av. J.C.] in Pallas, 70), was dedicated to Hellenisation dyna- 
mics in the western Mediterranean at the time of the Punic Wars. The subject was developed 
above all by French-speaking scholars, starting with Gsell 1920; for a status quaestionis see also 
Fantar 1988. 
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most prominent Greeks were involved in conducting the related daily tasks.” 
Recent scholarship has seen as less important the allochthonous aspect without 
local modification, evaluating the event within a broader framework of acquisition 
of Greek cultural elements (see Garbati 2003; Peri 2003). It would perhaps be 
more correct to speak of the cult’s conscious public appropriation, without this 
implying syncretic dynamics or the implementation of a genuine religious reform 
in the aftermath of Himilco’s defeat and suicide. Thus a political interpretation 
sees the adoption of the cult — borrowed from Sicily and practised in the Greek 
way - as an instrument aimed at reaffirming a sort of territorial and cultural unity: 
“Vhellénisation ne serait donc nullement un processus acculturatif venu d’en haut, 
imposant aux Carthaginois une culture supérieure, mais plutöt un choix sélectif opéré 
par les Carthaginois eux-mémes afin d’enrichir et d’enraciner leur propre domination"; 
the conceptual category of Hellenisation should therefore be abandoned in favour 
of an approach aimed at understanding transferts culturels (see Bonnet 2006, 376).?? 

This reflects all the more reason that the signs of Greek cultural penetration 
identified elsewhere in the Punic world should be evaluated with similar caution, 
such as the tophets of Mozia, and later Lilibeo, where steles reproducing Greek 
architectural forms are attested, together with the adoption of Greek vessel forms 
in depositions, and the use in the sanctuary's structures of architectural features of 
similar origin (see Orsingher 2013, 695). In Carthage, the steles in the tophet dating 
to the first half of the 4^ century BCE show the introduction of Greek elements 
that point to the city's role as an intermediary between Greek culture and the 
Alexandrian East.? An analogous situation is seen in the tophets of Sulcis, Sousse 
and Monte Sirai. However, in the tophet of Tharros - a trading centre involved in 
the importation of luxury goods and the imitation of Greek styles - these indicators 
found in other sanctuaries are absent, suggesting that *... the Hellenisation of the 
Punic world produced only secondary changes in Tophets, which reflect the already 
visible transformations in buildings from architectural traditions of Greek origin 
or the diffusion of new food habits, testified by the presence of innovative ceramic 
forms for ritual use from the late 5th century BCE. There are no signs of deeper 
changes, involving ceremonies and cults" (Orsingher 2013, 695-696). 

The adoption of Greek elements in Punic culture was pervasive, as also shown 
by the residential area that grew on the acropolis of Selinunte between the late 4" 
and mid-3" century BCE. Here, the adoption of Greek habits is not indicated by the 
district's organisation or the house plans, but rather by the forms of the stone and 
stucco architectural decorations. Doors and windows are surrounded by cornices 
with dentils and astragals, while the stucco decorations display Ionic and Lesbian 
kymatia (see Helas 2011, 168-169), in line with a trend also found, as we have seen, 
in Carthage and Malta. Although Greek architectural styles seem to be used for 


28  Diod.XIV, 63-77. This did not imply adherence to the eschatological and mystical ideology due to a 
“lack of spirituality" of the Punic religion or the decline of the traditional pantheon (see Peri 2003, 
147-153; Bonnet 2006, 375-376, with bibliography). 

29 An interesting example regards the evocation of Athena by Agathocles in 310: When preparing 
for a battle on African soil, the king had many owls released. Flying round the battlefield, these 
evoked the presence of the divinity who supported the Greeks and guaranteed the victory of 
*Hellenism" over Punic barbarism (Diod. XX, 8, 3-4). According to Corinne Bonnet: *... la présence 
d'Athéna semble relever d'une certaine koiné cultuelle qui se nourrit de passerelles, d'interprétati- 
ons, d'équivalence" (Bianco and Bonnet 2016, 157). Athena - according to the tradition of Philo of 
Byblos the daughter of the Phoenician Cronos - was sent to Athenian soil by her father only later; 
the scholar observes that, rather than suggesting the concept of “syncretism”, this striking rever- 
sal of perspective orients us towards the “bricolage identitaire que l'hellénisme ... a largement 
favorisé" (ibid. 173-175). 

30  Lancel 1992, Fig. 180, 182, 211; for the pillar in Fig. 182 see also Ferchiou 1989, 454, Pl. CXI d, with 
a late 4^ — early 3" century BCE date. The refined acanthus leaves that decorate the echinus of 
the anta capital resembles forms attested both in the Peloponnese (Tegea, Epidaurus) and eastern 
areas (Didymaion). 
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purposes of self-representation, as their presence on the facade of the courtyard 
of a house on the main road might suggest?!, nevertheless the adoption of Greek 
moulding decorations does not mean that the inhabitants were Greek, nor that 
the owners of the houses wanted to live “Greek-style” lives, since housing culture 
and religious practices do not show a similar process of Hellenic penetration (see 
Helas 2011, 171-173, with bibliography). 

At the end of the 4" century, Carthage had reached a level of cultural refinement 
such that Agathocles was surprised to see the countryside full of houses “constructed 
in luxurious fashion and covered with stucco” in a landscape of “gardens and 
plantations of every kind”. Archaeological data confirm that in Carthaginian 
homes from the 4^ century onwards, the internal stuccoes incorporated Greek- 
style ornamental motifs that resemble the First Style decorations in the houses of 
Pompeii (see Ferchiou 1991; Laidlaw 1997; Mancini 2010, 59-60), while some details 
show features typical for Carthage (see Lappi 2018). These elements are juxtaposed 
with Egyptian-type mouldings, but belong to a distinctively Punic style of building 
techniques, measures, and water management employing typical “bathtub” 
cisterns.” Furthermore, the data from settlements in north-western Sicily suggest 
that the Lesbian kyma motif attested at the end of the 2nd century BCE in this area of 
Sicily is of Punic origin. It closely resembles examples from Carthage dated between 
the late 3" to the first half of the 2"° century BCE (Campagna 2011b, 216-217). 

Regarding Hellenic influences in Punic Sardinia, although the steles - especially 
at Sulcis - differ from those of Carthage for the presence of Greek architectural 
motifs, monumental architecture on the other hand seems to have resisted the 
incorporation of these motifs, except for some cases and limited to decorative 
details. The motivation does not lie in the “greater or lesser permeability of Punic- 
Sardinian craft culture to inspirations of Greek origin", but rather in the conscious 
selection of the architectural languages available according to the meaning 
attributed to them.” Study of the religious areas - in particular the Nora sanctuaries 
of Coltellazzo and Sa Punta ‘e su Coloru - has shown that the architectural models 
employed are influenced, albeit in different ways, by practices widespread in the 
eastern Phoenician zone, constituting an *ideological" reference to the community's 
roots (see Oggiano 2005; Bondi 2016, 590-591). On the other hand, the steles seem to 
have been chosen by individual clients, who were more inclined to adopt stylistic 
elements in common use at the time, as also attested by certain decorative details in 
monumental complexes such as the half-column structure of the base of the Temple 
with Doric Columns in Tharros (see above). 


31 Werner 2011; the facade contains a door surrounded by a dentilled frame, between two windows 
flanked by columns surmounted by Ionic capitals and crowned by a tympanum. 

32 Diod. XX, 8, 3-4: *The intervening country through which it was necessary for them to march 
was divided into gardens and plantations of every kind, since many streams of water were led 
in small channels and irrigated every part. There were also country houses one after another, 
constructed in luxurious fashion and covered with stucco, which gave evidence of the wealth of 
the people who possessed them. The farm buildings were filled with everything that was needful 
for enjoyment, seeing that the inhabitants in a long period of peace had stored up an abundant 
variety of products. Part of the land was planted with vines, and part yielded olives and was also 
planted thickly with other varieties of fruit-bearing trees. On each side herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep pastured on the plain, and the neighbouring meadows were filled with grazing horses. 
In general there was a manifold prosperity in the region, since the leading Carthaginians had laid 
out there their private estates and with their wealth had beautified them for their enjoyment". 

33  Laidlaw 1997; Tang 2005, 98-99; for examples of Punic houses with floors in cocciopesto with 
tesserae and bathtub cisterns cf. 99-106. On the use of stucco mouldings in the internal decoration 
of religious buildings, see the section on composite architecture above. 

34 Bondi 2016, 585-586. Analysis of the motifs present on the Sulcis steles indicates - in accordance 
with a hypothesis previously formulated by Moscati - not only that the craftsmen who made them 
were itinerant, but that they had direct knowledge of Greek workshops or models (ibid., 588-589). 
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Defensive architecture also seems to have undergone a process of “Hellenisation 
of Punic defensive architecture”, as demonstrated by the progressive assimilation 
of Greek-style opus quadratum and the adoption of frequent square towers in the 
town wall.’ 


Conclusions: Cultural identity and composite 
architectures 


In the light of the foregoing, the (Late)-Punic-(Hellenistic) phase of the Tas-Silg 
sanctuary fits well with the lively western Mediterranean Punic-influenced cultural 
milieu, while retaining specifically religious features in its conservation of part of 
the Late Neolithic structures. 

The composite architecture that we have seen reflects a double input: on one 
hand the sea brought a flux of people, ideas and cultural models that helped to define 
its cultural identity; on the other, a strong and recognisable identity was created 
and established, rooted in a strong tradition. Current knowledge is insufficient to 
determine whether (and if so, what) particular semiotics were attributed to the 
individual groups of architectural motifs: Was it a repertoire from which individual 
clients chose freely, or were specific values or meanings associated with the various 
areas of cultural origin? 

This question is difficult to answer, above all due to uncertainties regarding 
the reconstruction of the architectural complexes involved, especially with respect 
to Carthage. 

While taking into account the fragmentary nature of the evidence available, the 
western Mediterranean basin in this period seems to exhibit a fully “Hellenistic” 
spirit. A characteristic traditionally attributed to early Hellenistic architecture is 
the tendency to experiment and develop original solutions even within a shared 
repertoire’, in this case through the adoption of a “mixed” architecture typified by 
the “syncrétisme égypto-grec” evoked by Lancel with regard to Carthage (Lancel 1992, 
337).; The concepts of identity and hybridisation in Hellenistic architecture have 
been developed for the East (see Kouremenos et al. 2011), but not the West. 

Within the eparchy there existed a number of manifestations of “Punic-ness”, 
sharing a common cultural base (see Bondi 2014, 67). This seems an appropriate 
perspective for the situation in Malta, which for the period in question showed a 
marked propensity to accept allochthonous forms and interpret them according 
to local taste. It also seems true for the other centres in the Carthaginian eparchy 
that adopted architectural forms in which individual decorative elements and 
architectural typologies (part of a shared heritage) were used in apparently 
unconstrained ways, though they were distinctive of each place. This trend was 
subsequently developed in Numidian architecture, in which decorative features 
such as Aeolian capitals, cornices with Egyptian mouldings and Greek architectural 
features were used consistently and with few variations. It is no coincidence that the 
term “Hellenistic” has been repeatedly used for these buildings. 

As mentioned above, it is not possible to establish the extent to which in the 4" 
and 3" centuries BCE what happened in Carthage was emulated elsewhere in 
an expression of “Punic” identity. The fact remains that some models could have 
arrived without the mediation of Carthage, as perhaps happened for the Aeolian 
capitals attested in Malta. In addition, even if the use of Greek-type decorative styles, 


35 De Vincenzo 2016, 161 with regard to Erice. Further examples of the “degree of Hellenisation 
seen in the Punic fortifications” consist of the proteichismata attested from the end of the 4" cen- 
tury BCE in Lilybaeum, in line with the Syracuse Agathoclean mode. 

36 On the distinctive characteristics of Hellenistic architecture see Lauter 1999, 261-275. 
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techniques and architectural models was widespread, this did not affect the varied 
and distinctive identities of the individual centres.°*’ 

The impression is of a world open to trade, vivacious and “Hellenistic”, characterised 
by the circulation ofstylistic models that were conveyed by the sea and trading routes, and 
therefore widely differentiated. Malta’s central position with regard to Mediterranean 
routes is also evident in the fact that decorative styles are combined and reworked to 
produce original solutions, which in turn express a cultural and religious identity. Both 
hybridisation and identity are evident in Tas-Silg: The dedication to “Lady Astarte of 
Malta” is engraved in the Phoenician language on the kymation of a Greek-style altar. 
There are many aspects that we still do not understand - from the Phoenician deity’s 
relationship with the remains of the megalithic temples, to ritual practices, and how the 
divine persona of this particular Astarte was perceived by visitors who disembarked in 
the port of Marsaxlokk below - but the attention and fame generated in Roman times 
by this fanum Iunonis antiquum (Cic. In Verrem, II, 4,103) reflect the importance of this 
place of worship that looks out “naturally” over the sea. 
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Becoming a man ashore: The role of the 
sea in Sappho's Brothers Song! 


Laura C. Schmidt 


Abstract 


Sappho's Brothers Song is currently one of the most commonly-discussed ancient 
texts. In the last seven years, philologists have proposed various interpretations 
which partly draw on Sappho's transmitted biography (hence the title Brothers 
Song), partly on the song's context in Greek literature. Much prominence is given 
to the suggested parallels with Odysseus' wanderings: Sappho's older brother 
Charaxus becomes an alternative Odysseus, her younger brother Larichus a second 
Telemachus, she herself another waiting Penelope and the Brothers Song becomes 
a lyric remake of the Odyssey itself. The differences between the two works are 
significant and should not be dismissed too fast. As Ishow, a comparison of Charaxus 
with Telemachus reveals a new perspective on the song. For both Charaxus and 
Telemachus, seafaring constitutes a kind of rite-de-passage which symbolises their 
coming of age. Their coping with the sea shapes the perception of their identity by 
their fellow-citizens. In opposition to them, Larichus has to cope with a metaphorical 
sea to gain the same recognition and become a substitute for the absent Charaxus. 
This substitution is preferred by the speaker of the song, as Larichus' seafaring 
ashore is within her reach and thus open to her influence. Importantly, his coming 
of age is still expressed in the maritime language and mindset of Charaxus' journey. 


Sappho, Brothers Song, seafaring, coming of age 
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Introduction 


Sappho’s so-called “Brothers Song” is one of two songs published by Dirk Obbink 
in 2014 unknown until then. It is transmitted on a piece of papyrus, the faked 
and probably illegal provenance of which is currently object of a scandal.? Before 
starting to set my own interpretation of the song out, I will make a few notes about 
the song’s title and its implications for its understanding. The song is called Brothers 
Song or Brothers Poem due to the overlap of two male names (Charaxus and 
Larichus) found in it with two men mentioned in ancient sources as two of Sappho’s 
three brothers. When Obbink published the song in the ZPE (2014, 32), he began 
his article with a reference to Herodotus’ account on a brother of Sappho called 
Charaxus (Herodotus 1,135). Many scholars follow a biographical reading of the 
song, introducing details delivered in such external sources into the interpretation 
of the song.’ Given the evident gap between the depiction in external sources and 
the depiction in the Brothers Song, this biographical reading has also found critics.’ 
Some of Sappho’s already-known songs supposedly deal with the story of Charaxus - 
albeit without containing the names of Sappho or her brothers - as they include 
motifs of absence at sea, hope for return and notions of (past) mistakes of the absent 


2 The scandal reached the broad public since at least the article “A scandal in Oxford: the curious 
case of the stolen gospel” written by Charlotte Higgins and published in The Guardian on the 9th 
January 2020 (https://www.theguardian.com/news/2020/jan/09/a-scandal-in-oxford-the-curi- 
ous-case-of-the-stolen-gospel). The article concerns not only the authenticity and provenance 
of the gospel referred to in the title, but also of the so-called P. Sapph. Obbink, containing the 
Brothers Song. Most classical scholars regard the text as authentic Sapphic, but this positive 
evaluation relies mostly on the physical examinations of the papyrus and its ink recorded by 
Obbink 2014 and 2016 and on the overlap with POxy. 2289 fr. 5. The claimed provenance has been 
doubted (e.g. Mazza 2014 and 2015) as has been - rarely - also the text (cf. the considerations of 
Nongbri 2021). In 2020, Sampson displays evidence that suggests that the claimed provenance is 
faked and in fact illegal. Nevertheless, he concludes that the text is authentic. In March 2021, the 
editors of the most recent volume on the new fragments (Bierl and Lardinois 2016) have marked 
Obbink’s chapter on provenance, authenticity and text of the fragments as retracted. In writing 
this contribution I am relying on the conclusions of papyrologists on the papyrus’ authenticity 
and I agree with the philologists on Sappho’s authorship of the song. I condemn the illegal acqui- 
sition of ancient papyri and the display of faked provenance which must be prevented by scho- 
lars as well as publishers of new texts. Iam nevertheless convinced that a condemnatio memoriae 
of the already published song is impossible - since the text is now inscribed into the minds of all 
its readers - and of no avail for the following necessary investigations on the provenance of the 
papyrus and the necessary judicial consequences. For this reason, I decided not to hold back my 
considerations on this song although I distance myself from the way how the text seems to have 
been made accessible at first hand to its anonymous owner and scholarship. 

3 Cf. eg. Papadimitropoulos 2016, p. 6 n. 5: “I think that, in all probability, the scenario implied is 
factual [...]” Details from biographical testimonies appear to add clarity to the song, e.g. Charaxus’ 
liaison with a woman called Rhodopis/Doricha explains his absence, his stay at Egypt and his 
engagement in trade, the father’s death explains the origin of the collective’s problems. On Egypt, 
see Martin 2016, 118f., Bowie 2016, 155, Bierl 2016, 310, 318, Caciagli 2016, 443, Nagy 2016, 449, 
452. Most extensive on the question of Charaxus’ journey to Naucratis in Egypt and his trading 
activities there is Raaflaub 2016, 127-141, but he considers important (133) that Egypt and Nau- 
cratis (as well as the hetaera connected with Charaxus and these places) are not mentioned in the 
song. The death of the father (Ov. Her. 15,61-62) has been - partly tacitly — accepted as essential for 
the song’s content by several scholars, e.g. Bettenworth 2014, 18, Obbink 2015, 3, Bierl 2016, 331, 
Benelli 2017, 91. Bierl 2016 prefers a fictional reading, but nevertheless regards the testimonies 
as helpful in the interpretation because they would rely on Sappho’s songs. This approach can 
be observed also in other fictional readings, cf. e.g. Lardinois 2016, esp. 169-173, and Stehle 2016, 
esp. 266f. 

4 Cf. e.g. Gribble 2016, esp. 29-41 and 45, Bar 2016, 10-15, Neri 2015, 58 n. 30 (esp. on Ov. Her. 
15,61-62). Gribble discusses the previous literature on Charaxus’ love story and its (in-)depen- 
dence on Sappho’s poetry. 
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man.’ Other fragments have been adduced in comparison to these “Brothers Songs" 
as well, because they also deal with the sea, wishes for good travel or return and 
similar and could, thus, be about Charaxus.* Finally, some scholars search for the 
thematic similarities with other songs of Sappho, notably her love songs.’ It should 
be maintained that these overlaps are not essential enough to allow the reader to 
deduce from one fragment information for the interpretation of another song: while 
the songs are surely dealing with common matters, the exact relationship between 
them - e.g. in terms of chronology and perspective - cannot be reconstructed from 
the often very fragmentary pieces. 

The Brothers Song is a rare example of a nearly complete text of Sappho. 
Comparison with other songs - not only of Sappho, but also of other poets - lead 
to the impression that rather than an autobiographical testimony, this song is an 
example ofa lyric sub-genre.* In a literary approach, some scholars examine possible 
points of intertextuality with Homer’s Odyssey, Hesiod’s Opera et Dies and the myth 
of Castor and Pollux, the Dioscuri.? Ambiguities in the song such as actual family 
bonds or the reason for Charaxus’ absence - important as they are for a biographical 
reading - do not affect the literary reading, as will become clear. In what follows, I 
will present a literary approach that concentrates on the Brothers Song exclusively. 
The comparisons with the Odyssey are intriguing, but I will show that a focus on the 
Telemachy will bring forth Sappho’s innovation in this song without rendering her 
song a lyric version of (part of) the Odyssey. I will stick to the song’s title as Brothers 
Song (BS in abbreviation) out of convenience for the reader. 

The text of the Brothers Song is available in various versions that differ only in 
some minor points. The most obvious difference is the change of line numbering 
between Obbink’s first and his last version (2014, 2016): traces of two lines preceding 
the text preserved on the Papyrus Sappho Obbink are printed in Obbink’s recent 
edition, numbered as the two final lines of a preceding stanza. These stem from an 
older papyrus (Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2289 fragment 5). The overlap of the papyri 


5 Sa. 5 mentions a “brother” and a “sister”, Sa. 15 has striking similarities with it. On their con- 
nection cf. Bär 2016, esp 17f., noting that Sa. 5,6 (yápav y&veodal “can be interpreted as an 
etymological pun on the name of Charaxus as ‘bearer of joy’ (< xápa and dyew)”, the same also 
Gribble 2016, 57, Lardinois 2016, 171, Burris et al. 2014, 24. The name of Doricha (but not Rho- 
dopis, the name given by Hdt. 2.135) has been tentatively restored in Sa. 5,13 (completely in the 
lacuna), 7,1 (either Awpilxag or ]xac) and 15,11 (A]wpixa). On the recent reading of the name in 
Sa. 5, cf. West 2014, 6 (favouring) and Gribble 2016, 57-59 (against). 

6 Sa. 3, 7, 9, 17 and 20 are considered most often. Cf. e.g. Obbink 2014, 35 (Sa. 5, 15, 20, BS), Liber- 
man 2014, 1-2 with nn. 5 and 6 (Sa. 5, 7, 15, BS, cautiously 3, very cautiously 16, against 17), 
Ferrari 2014 (Sa. 5, 15, BS, against 20), Rayor and Lardinois 2014, 162f. (Sa. 5, 7, 9, 15, BS), Lardi- 
nois 2014, 185-187 and 191, and again 2016, 171-173 (Sa. 5, 15, BS, cautiously also 3, 7, 9 and 20), 
Neri 2015, 67-71 with n. 107 (Sa. 5, 9, 17, BS), Gribble 2016, 38 n. 28 and 40 n. 34 (Sa. 20, BS, sceptic 
on 15), Mueller 2016, 28 and 40-43 (Sa. 5, 15, 17, BS), Raaflaub 2016, 130f. (Sa. 3, 5, 7, 9, 15, BS), 
Bierl 2016, 323f. (Sa. 3, 5, 7, 9, 15, 17, 20, BS, but cf. also the next note), Caciagli 2016, esp. 434-437 
(Sa. 5, 15, 17, BS), Benelli 2017, 56, 66, 99 (Sa. 3, 5, 9, 15, 17, 20, BS). A connection between Sa. 5, 
7 and 15 had already been proposed before the BS, e.g. by Dale 2011, 67- 71, Bagordo 2009, 63, 
on basis of Doricha’s name and the tradition about Sappho’s brother. If “[...] these songs were 
composed independently of one another or were part of a cycle of songs that told a story from 
beginning to end [...]" (Rayor and Lardinois 2014, 162f.), is answered differently by the scholars. 

7 | SeeBierl 2016, esp. 305f., Nagy 2016. 

8 Cf. Gribble 2016, 40 n. 34: “Alcaeus, too, had a ‘brothers’ song (frag. 350), addressed to his brother 
Antimenidas, on the occasion of his return after serving as a mercenary abroad” and Muel- 
ler 2016, 42 (on Sa. 5, BS, and by implication also on Sa. 15 and 17): “[...] the similarity of theme - a 
brother returning unharmed - and the deictic adverb [i.e. Tuiöe] suggest that prayers directed at 
a safe return constitute a sort of a mini-genre of their own within Sappho’s corpus.” 

9 For Hes. Op., see Lardinois 2014, 192f. (comparing also Archil.), and Martin 2016, 118f. with n. 20 
(for the iambic potential of Hes. Op. and Sa. BS). For a comparison with paraenetic poetry as Hes. 
Op., but also Thgn., Semon., Mimnermus, Archil., cf. already Dale 2011, 67-71, although based in 
many parts on external sources (esp. Hdt. 2,135, Ov. Her. 15 etc.) that cannot be supported with 
Sappho’s poetry. For the Dioscuri, see Kurke 2016, 252-262, and below. 
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is based only on few letters and is not beyond doubt.!° Following the (probable) 
hypothesis that some lines have preceded, I will give the traces of Papyrus 
Oxyrhinchus 2289 fragment 5 as representative of these lost lines and as a reminder 
of the fragmentary state of the song, but I will not engage in the discussion on the 
content of these lines. I give the text in the shape and with the line numbering of 
Obbink’s latest edition (2016, 25f.) with a few changes marked in the footnotes.!! 


Text and translation 


[1-5 lines] 

[] 

[....]Aa[ 

[...]oéua[ 4 


GAY dii 0poAnc0a Xápa&ov EAONV 

vai obv mAéar!?, tà LEV, otouau? Zeüc 

oide obunavreg te 0£ov o£ 8’ où xpi 

tadta vonodau*, 8 
AAAA kai néunnv gue Kal xéAgo0at 

To) a Alocecdaı BaciAnav "Hpav 

EZiKeodaı tvie cdav dyovta 

vàa Xapagov 12 
KUP’ éteùpnv àptéueac. cà & dida 

TTÄVTA SAlLdVEGOOV EITLTPÖTTWHEV" 

eVStal yàp ék yeyáñav ANTav 

ala méAovtat. 16 
t&v xe BOAANTAL BaotAguc OAUTH 

daivow k nóvwv er’ dpnov! nón 

TEPTPÖTLNV, kfjvot HÄKAPEG TTEAOVTAL 

Kai ttoAboABoL' 20 
Kauss, at ke Fav xegáAav aéppn 

Adpuos kai sn mov’ dvnp yévntat, 

Kai yá’ EX TOAAGY Bapuduniav kev 

aia Avoeruev. @ 24 


10 Against the theory of a lost stanza, cf. Bar 2016, 27-31: the lines POxy. 2289 fr. 5,1-2 could also 
belong to the end of a preceding song; for another alternative, cf. Benelli 2017, 89-91. I cannot find 
persuasive Bar’s hypothesis of a song starting with &AAá, being put into an alphabetical sequence 
starting with O-II, even though following relatively close, but not directly after, another “Brothers 
Song” (Sa. 5). 

11 I omit underdots marking incomplete letters most of which are confirmed by the context or 
comparisons. 

12 On mAgat (ms.) instead of mAnat (Obbink), cf. Benelli 2017, 97f., Liberman 2014, 4: the supposed 
Lesbian form with n is not transmitted anywhere and this might be an intended Homeric form. 

13 I follow Ferrari 2014, 1f., in marking this as a parenthesis. 

14 On vónoOat (Obbink) instead of voeiodaı (ms., Liberman 2014, 4), cf. Benelli 2017, 99: in contrast 
to mAéat, the Lesbian form vono@at is transmitted on a papyrus of Alc. 48,16. 

15 Obbink's éndpwyov is the correction by a second hand in the ms. from the original émdpnyov’. 
On the emendation En’ ápnov (West 2014, 9; én’ ápnov' Libermann 2014, 8f.; én’ ápniyjov 
Benelli 2017, 87), cf. West, Ferrari 2014, 2f., and the extensive and persuasive discussion of 
Benelli, pp. 101-104. Favouring Obbink’s text: Bierl 2016, 313f., Neri 2015, 63-66, Lardinois 2016, 
177.1 follow the argumentation of West that otherwise the syntax is too strained. 


But you are always babbling that Charaxus set out!$ 
with a full ship, something, I think, Zeus knows 
together with all the gods: but you should not 

think this, 


but send me and command me 

with earnest prayer to beseech” queen Hera 
that Charaxus may arrive here, bringing 

the safe ship 


and finding us safe and sound. Everything else 
let us entrust to the gods: 

for fair weather out of great gales 

quickly arises. 


those, whose fate! the king of Olympus 
wants from troubles for the better 

to turn, those become blessed 

and very fortunate. 


also we, if Larichus lifts up his head 
and even at some time becomes a man, 
then indeed from much depression 

we might quickly be released. 
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12 


16 


20 


24 


16 


17 


18 


Most scholars translate both £A0rv and 1. 7 &£(keo0at as “arrive”, cf. e.g. Obbink 2014, 2015, 2016, 
Lardinois 2016, 174f., Kurke 2016, 239 n. 5, Stehle 2016, 272-274, Benelli 2017, 88. Obbink 2015, 3, 
refers to a note of Mark Griffith that ijA0£v could have the meaning “went, ‘departed’”” here (cf. 
LSJ s. €pxouat 1. “start, set out”). This meaning is accepted e.g. by Ferrari 2014, 2-3, Martin 2016, 
120f. with n. 27. No point of arrival or departure is marked in this line and four arguments have 
been developed for the understanding. 1) the grammatical use of an aorist infinitive after a verb 
of speech appear to favour a non-temporal use of the aorist (so a future meaning, cf. e.g. Kurke, 
relying on Donald Mastronarde). There is no consensus on the applicability of this rule on Sap- 
pho: the evidence is mostly younger and the comparisons are regarded as insignificant e.g. by 
Ferrari. 2) Lardinois claims: “Forms of the verb €pyouat elsewhere in Sappho and Alcaeus always 
seem to have the meaning of 'to come' (e.g. Sappho fr. 1.5, 8, 25)". This argumentation relies on 
very scarce evidence and excludes the possibility that this could be the very first case. 4) The 
following statement (tà pv ... Zeüc / olde oúunavtéç Te 0600 has been adduced as argument both 
in favour of “come” (esp. Lardinois) and of “set out" (esp. Ferrari, Martin). I agree with Martin (p. 
121 n. 27): *Itis more plausible that the narrator refers to the gods' knowledge of facts (the setting 
out of a ship, e.g.) about which the addressee allegedly chatters, rather than about the addressee's 
desire for Charaxos to come (as Obbink’s version would seem to suggest)." 

The LSJ records the repetitive use moAU and TtoAAA (s.v. TTOAUG III. a) and most translations and 
interpretations rely on this, cf. esp. Papadimitropoulos 2016, further Rayor and Lardinois 2014, 
160 and 162-164, Obbink 2014, 39, and 2016, 32, Gribble 2016, 42, Bowie 2016, 157-160, Lardi- 
nois 2016, 175, Kurke 2016, 242, Rayor 2016, 399f., Nagy 2016, 459, West 2014, 8. Benelli 2017, 
87ff., reads moAAa as direct object of Aioceodaı and the following infinitives as final clauses (cf. 
Neri 2015, 55). The adverb moAAd marks also the intensity of prayers (also recorded in the LSJ 
a.l. “so of earnest commands and entreaties” with the example: moAAd Atooouévn, Hom. Il. 5,358; 
Benelli (p. 99) adds Hom. Il. 21,367-71, where the beseeched goddess is Hera as well). A few scho- 
lars include the meaning suggested here, partly despite using the former meaning elsewhere: e.g. 
Lardinois 2014, 188, Neri 2015, 61, Bär 2016, 54 with n. 89, and explicitly Bierl 2016, 333. 
Following West 2014, 9, I prefer to understand 8aípov' here as “fate”, not as a (minor) divinity 
sent by Zeus. Another early instance where Saiuwv refers to the personal fortune of men is Pind. 
Pyth. 5,122f. (Atóc tot vóoc uéyac kufepvà / Saiuov’ àv6pOv giAwv - “Zeus’ great mind steers the 
fortune of the men dear to him [Arcesilas]"). This text has been considered as relevant for Sa. BS 
in respect to the two brothers as Dioscuri by Kurke 2016, 252-254, with n. 43 drawing attention to 
the maritime meaning of xufepvü. However, Kurke (258-260) prefers reading daiuwv as a direct 
reference to the Dioscuri and thus as (minor) divinity. 
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In its extant form, the song presents four figures: an unnamed first-person speaker, 
an unnamed addressee and two named male figures, Charaxus and Larichus. The 
speaker expresses disagreement about the addressee’s behaviour in the face of Cha- 
raxus’ absence and demands a prayer to Hera. Obviously both speaker and addres- 
see are concerned by Charaxus’ absence at sea and his return, but in a different way. 
At this point, the speaker starts speaking collectively in the first-person plural. After 
a gnomic statement about human dependence on Zeus and the gods, the speaker 
draws attention to Larichus as a solution for the apparently problematic situation 
of the collective. The identity of the speaker, the addressee and the collective as 
well as the relationships between all figures remain unspecified. The sea plays an 
important role not only for the absence and hoped/prayed for return of Charaxus, 
but also in the gnomic statement which applies to all humankind and, thus, also to 
the speaker, the addressee and Larichus. 

Among the literary approaches, comparisons with the Odyssey are most popular. 
With the Odyssey, the Brothers Song shares the constellation of figures and the basic 
narration: one or more figures “at home” wait for (and depend on) the (belated) 
return ofa male person, anda younger male figure is discussed as possible succession 
for the absent male. With the focus on Charaxus, the Brothers Song then could be 
called a nostos (“homecoming”) song in the tradition of the Odyssey.?? The speaker 
(Sappho) would correspond to Penelope, Charaxus to Odysseus and Larichus to 
Telemachus.? Of course, the family bonds do not match, if the traditional view on 
Sappho's family is accepted. Yet, according to Bàr this only intensifies the bonds 
between the two works (2016, 24). 

I agree with Bár that the comparison with the Odyssey can fruitfully further 
our understanding of Sappho's song, especially when concentrating on the 
disagreements of the two works - even though this will lead to a rejection of an 
intended intertextuality in my case. As I will show, this disagreement concerns 
mostly the role of Telemachus/Larichus. However, in order to fully appreciate this 
difference, I will first offer an overview of the comparisons. I will start with the 
basic situation at home, since its interpretation influences the understanding of the 
figures, secondly, I will turn to the figure of Charaxus-Odysseus, thirdly, to the identity 
of the speaker, the addressee and the collective *we", then to Larichus-Telemachus. 
Finally, I will show how a shift of focus from the Odyssey to the Telemachy helps us 
understand some peculiarities of the song and its underlying social ideas. 


The situation "at home" 


The song closes with the hope for change of the situation for the collective *we" 
which is described as papuOuuía, “depression”. Other lines have also been 


19  Bierl 2016, 315, observes that the nostos motif is visible already on verbal level, in the repetition 
of ék and &£- compounds (ll. 11, 15, 22, 27). Further, he (316), considers the etymological connec- 
tion between nostos (return) and noos (mind), and (332) the effects of this etymology for vonodau 
(1. 8): “you are forbidden (où xpfi) to think these things (Taüta vénodar’ (7-8): meaning, '[...] 
beware, you've interfered in the sphere of the gods; you do not have the power and legitimacy 
to think or to use noos to activate Charaxos in these terms": rather the gods must bring noos for 
nostos, and change his mind to make him return." 

20 Different points of connection between Sa. BS and Hom. Od. are discussed e.g. by Nünlist 2014, 
Prauscello in Ferrari 2014, 3 n. 6, Neri 2015, 59, Sironi 2015, Kurke 2016, 249-251, Bierl 2016, 326, 
but the intertextuality is focused on esp. by Bär 2016, esp. 23-27, Mueller 2016. Mueller considers 
the BS as mainly influenced by the return of Nestor (Hom. Od. 3,168-175), agreeing nevertheless 
with the comparisons of Sappho with Penelope, Charaxus with Odysseus and Larichus with 
Telemachus. 

21 Cf. Gribble 2016, 59-64, on waiting women and absent men also in the succeeding Greek litera- 
ture. Accordingly, Gribble considers the place of Sappho in this tradition more generally and not 
some specific and intended allusion of Sappho to older literature. 
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adduced to specify the nature of this “depression”, especially: the full and the safe 
ship (lines 6 and 11), the adjectives dptéueas (line 13), uákapec and moAvoOABoL 
(lines 19-20), and the activity of Larichus (lines 21-22). That these lines all concern 
the same problem, has been questioned: Mueller supposes that besides Charaxus’ 
absence, Larichus is “a different source of family unrest” (2016, 27 and 38f.). However, 
if Larichus’ activity and Charaxus’ return did not belong to the same problem of the 
collective, the proposal of the last stanza would appear to be very disconnected from 
the controversy of the opening stanzas despite being connected by verbal echoes 
throughout the song.” For this reason, I assume that the lines refer all to one and 
the same problematic situation. Depending on the emphasis given on one single or a 
selection of these expressions, various explanations have been proposed and often 
some of these are imagined together. ? The most prominent include:”* 


1. economic problems 
2. social problems 
3. political problems. 


Of these, economy is the reason most often regarded as the one or at least main 
reason for the collective's problematic situation. Defenders of this theory mostly 
emphasise the full ship and sometimes the adjectives uäkapes and moAvoABou.? 
Nünlist (2014) was the first to draw the attention to the speaker's substitution of the 
addressee's “full ship" by a prayer for a “safe ship". He deduces from this substitu- 
tion a difference of interest between the speaker and the addressee in the economy 
and safety of Charaxus’ journey. Liberman thinks about specific economic activi- 
ties also for Larichus (2014, 3), but else, the activity of Larichus is rarely supposed to 
have (purely) economic implications. 

Readers of the Brothers Song struggle with the expression of Larichus "lifting 
his head". An economic, social or political implication can only be inherent, if the 
term bears not the same meaning as the preceding *becoming a man". In that case, 
lines 21-22 would point to a fixed point in the future, to Larichus' birthday so to 


22 On verbal repetitions linking the storms, the gnomic notice about Zeus and the last stanza: cf. 
e.g. Mueller 2016, 38f., (éx in Sa. BS,15, 18 and 23, juxtaposing the storms with the troubles of 1. 
18 and the collective’s heavy-heartedness); Bierl 2016, 313-315, (méAovtat in ll. 16 and 19, aia 
in ll. 16 and 24 and éx in Il. 15, 18 and 23); Lardinois 2016, 177, (ll. 15-16, 18-19 and 23-24). Bierl 
further notices that the repetition of ¿x enforces the emphasis on the prefix é3- in 1. 11. 

23 Cf Bettenworth 2014, 18 (social and economic threat), Ferrari 2014, 3f. (social and economic 
uncertainty), Rayor and Lardinois 2014, ad Sa. BS,13 (economic and other problems), Lardi- 
nois 2016, 176f. (political as well as economic problems), Nagy 2016, 452 (fear of “disgraceful loss 
of wealth and prestige”). 

24 Other proposals include - partly together with those stated above: Bapuduuia as the speaker's 
and addressee's disability to dance (Kurke 2016, n. 32, relying on a private communication with 
Melissa Mueller) or as consequence of Charaxus' possible death (Sironi 2015, 115), as the fear 
for *Charaxos' life, his welfare, his return, the reunion with his family and friends, and, last but 
not least, the political existence of the hetaireia" (Bierl 2016, 310f., 316-218 with n. 28); Larichus 
“lifting his head" as recovery from illness, literary growing taller or figuratively standing up 
(Lardinois 2014, 190f., Rayor and Lardinois 2014, 164), as marriage (Rayor and Lardinois 2014, 
164); cf. Obbink 2014, 35, giving a summary on the varying meaning of ávnp in the oeuvre of 
Sappho and Alcaeus. 

25 See e.g. See Obbink 2014, 35, again 45; West 2014, 9; Liberman 2014, 6-7. 

26 Cf. also Ferrari 2014, 3, Liberman 2014, 6-7, Neri 2015, 55 n. 10, Lardinois 2016, 175, Bierl 2016, 333f. 
Against the differentiation: Nagy 2016, 473, Raaflaub 2016, 139 n. 43. The scholars disagree whether 
the “safe ship" also includes an interest in cargo (esp. Liberman, Neri) or not (esp. Nünlist 2014). 
Gribble 2016, 46, understands vai oov mAéat as “with the company intact’.” Bierl understands the 
correction as a shift from secular to religious interest in form of the demanded prayer, where 
*wealth has no relevance". According to him, the dialogue contains an intended misunderstanding 
between speaker and addressee with regard to the two adjectives udkapeg and moAvoABotas either 
religious (the speaker's perspective: *blissed, initiated and happy, though perhaps only as dead and 
immortalized heroes") or economic (the addressee's perspective: “happy and very rich”). 
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speak. I regard this chronological understanding as unlikely: according to Denniston 
(1991, 248), the particle combination xai 51 corresponds in Homer (it is not extant 
in the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus) to the later used kai 6r] kai and “introduces 
something similar in kind to what has preceded, but stronger in degree, and marks a 
kind of climax”, 6| nor (line 22) can denote either the passing of time or impatience,”’ 
but the change of the situation is said to happen “quickly” (line 24 aio), signifying a 
sudden change rather than a predictable date in the remote future.” 

Accordingly, most scholars claim that “becoming a man” and “lifting the head” 
signalise a change in the social or political status - so our second or third possibility - 
due to Larichus’ coming of age: he should become a fully respected man, a member 
of the aristocracy. Some scholars suggest that Larichus was formerly in a state of 
humiliation and shame. This is most often explained biographically. The exact 
kind of Larichus’ activity remains unexpressed: the song signalises solely a lack of 
it. Our second and third category have also been argued for from other perspectives. 
According to Lardinois, Kurke and Gribble, the storms could hint at a political level 
of (part of) the problems.” More precisely, Kurke compares Odysseus’ wish for 
civic harmony (Odyssey 13,46) the “ship of state” in songs by Pindar and Alcaeus 
(Kurke 2016, 241-242, 251, 254) all directing at a political meaning. Bowie accepts that 
the exact nature of the situation is unknown but suggests that it is social (2016, 161). 

Other songs of Sappho have also been adduced to specify the kind of problems 
faced by the collective.?! I mention these comparisons despite the ambiguities in the 
song's relation and their differences in the solutions hoped for,? because Gribble 
suggests in the case of Sappho fragment 5 that the nature of the situation was 
intentionally left to imagination to make the song more suitable for *any (Mytilenean) 
woman". For this reason, Gribble (2016, 57-59) excludes the name Doricha from the 
song, which had been restored by West (2014, 6). Other songs of Sappho - like the 
Brothers Song - make use of names and these names do not necessarily exclude the 
applicability to other persons, but everybody could depend on a Charaxus at sea or 
a youngster Larichus.? Therefore, this applicability is a sound explanation for the 
lack of details despite the inclusion of names. 

The different terms referred to above appear to indicate a complex situation of 
the collective that includes economic as well as political or social components and 


27 See Lardinois 2014, 191, translating (180f.) “in time”. Cf. LSJ, s.v. örjntote, “at some time, once 
upon a time." 

28 Pace Papadimitropoulos 2016, 5, claiming that the current situation and the solution of the fami- 
ly's problems are “separated by a considerable temporal hiatus". 

29 See e.g. Ferrari 2014, 4. Reasons given for the humiliation include the father's death, the elder 
brother's absence, the superior status of the surrounding men. Ferrari compares Andromache's 
fantasy about Astyanax future after his father’s death: he will constantly “bow” his head (Hom. Il. 
22,491). For the suppressing environment, cf. Bierl 2016, 314f., considering erotic suppressions, and 
Liberman 2014, 7f., 11, Obbink 2014, 35. In contrast, Stehle 2016, 273f., claims that Larichus' activity 
atthe prytaneum is pleasant and that Sappho tries to awake him (against his will) from this state. In 
contrast to humiliation, Benelli 2017, 105f., compares Latin expressions like caput tollere, extollere, 
efferre with the meaning “sich auszeichnen”: Larichus should gain future honours. 

30 See Lardinois 2014, 189f., and 2016, 176f. (considering also economic problems), Kurke 2016, 254, and 
Gribble, 51f. Liberman 2014, 6-7, recognises possible danger for the collective, but supposes economic 
reasons. Kurke compares songs of Alc. and Pind. on the Dioscuri and the “ship of state", suggesting 
that the sea signalises similar political associations here. Gribble compares Alc. in this regard. 

31 For comparisons of Sa. BS with esp. Sa. 5 and 15, see e.g. Ferrari 2014, 5f., and West 2014, 5, 
Bär 2016, 17f., 39 with n. 38, 53, Gribble 2016, 56-59, Nagy 2016, 450f. Noteworthy is the explicit 
inclusion of social categories in Sa. 5 (ll. 6-8 friends and enemies, 1. 14 citizens) and the lack of 
any economic problems (pace Bär). Ferrari, 9, links a censure of the citizens (5,14 énay[opilat 
stoAltav) to the humiliated status of Larichus in the BS. West, 5-7, explains the line differently. 
Note that Gribble compares also Sa. 5 to Hom. Od., but also to the myth of Orestes. 

32 Cf. Ferrari 2014, 9; neither Larichus nor a collective is visible in Sa. 5, 15. 

33 Songs with personal names, but without a definite identification include e.g. Sa. 1 (Sappho), 16 
(Anactoria). 
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is perceived differently by the speaker and the addressee. The first stanza with its 
“full ship” depicts the addressee’s interest in economic well-being. The interest of 
the speaker is more complex: the (physical) well-being of both Charaxus and the 
collective seem to play a role as well as the hope for - material or immaterial - 
fortune, which can include social as well as political dimensions. 

The situation can be compared to the situation at Ithaca in the Odyssey: Odysseus' 
absence affects the situation at Ithaca, it affects Penelope - pressed by her suitors -, 
the property and household of the family - eaten up, controlled and seduced by 
the suitors - and Telemachus - not respected and nearly killed by the suitors. The 
threat at Ithaca is mostly social due to Telemachus' and Penelope's inferiority in 
front of the suitors, but it has also economic implications. Many scholars suggest 
that the problem in the Brothers Song is induced or intensified by Charaxus' mere 
absence. The underlying idea is that the collective, understood as family, lacks a 
male adult leader: Charaxus is absent, Larichus is not (yet) an adult. This depends 
on the identification of the collective and the addressee to which I shall return later. 
There are, then, some loose parallels between the problematic situation at home in 
the Odyssey and the Brothers Song. 


Charaxus as Odysseus? 


Most important for the comparisons of the Brothers Song with the Odyssey are 
Charaxus and his *model" Odysseus: both men are absent and in danger of not 
returning home, they might bring goods home and their people at home are in 
danger.? Odysseus starts his journey for the Trojan war and gets his cargo during 
his wanderings from several sources: by looting, raiding and as gifts.** Charaxus' 
reason for travel is not stated in the song: most scholars suspect trading, but other 
possibilities as a military office, an expedition (like Telemachus’) or anything else 
are possible as well and the kind of cargo - merchandise, spoil or gifts - depends on 
this. While Odysseus loses his whole cargo, fleet and crew and gains new cargo, 


34 According to Rayor and Lardinois 2014, ad Sa. BS,13, moAvoABot can refer “to material as well as 
spiritual wellbeing." Cf. Bierl 2016, 317f., on uáxapec and moAvoABot: “in the Brothers Song both 
adjectives simply mean ‘fortunate’ (uáxapec, 19) and ‘very rich’ (toAVoABoı, 20), in a secular and 
material sense. But for initiates their meaning blossoms to ‘happy’ and ‘much blissed', typical 
markers of said initiates, who have gained a deeper knowledge, and of those who are immortali- 
zed as heroes upon death." 

35 See e.g. Stehle 2016, 272, Bettenworth 2014, 18, Ferrari 2014, 4, Gribble 2016, 46, Papadimitropou- 
los 2016, 7 n. 10. Often his biographically recorded encounter with a courtesan is adduced, e.g. by 
Liberman 2014, 6-7, Obbink 2014, 45 (as one possibility), Papadrimitropoulos, 3f. 

36  Biographically, three other figures are attested: a father, a third brother and Sappho's husband. 
The latter is neglected in interpretations of Sa. BS, the father is regarded as death following two 
lines of Ovid (Ov. Her. 15,61-62). On the problem of Eurygius, cf. Neri 2015, 58 n. 33 (only for the 
case that he was the addressee). Cf. Ferrari 2014, 12, on testimonies about Eurygius, esp. Sa. 213A 
h (= POxy. 2506 fr. 48 col. III) 1. 40f., but without consequences for Sa. BS. 

37  Sironi 2015, 114 n. 16., adds that both men are delayed by women: Doricha/Rhodopis matches 
esp. with Calypso. The cause for Charaxus' delay appears to be irrelevant in Sa. BS. Similarly, 
Odysseus' stay with Calypso is one of several causes for his delay: it has in itself no relevance for 
the situation at Ithaca or Telemachus' voyage. 

38  Cf.e.g. Hom. Od. 5,37-40 (Zeus promises gifts to Odysseus that would surpass his spoil from Troy), 
9, 39-42 (raiding the Cicones), 4,464f. (stealing sheep from Polyphemus), 13,10-15 (gifts by the 
Phaeacians). 

39  Gribble 2016, 46, considers as possible reasons for Charaxus' absence: trade, military expedition, 
exile. Neri 2015, 67, notes *la perdurante assenza del fratello maggiore (volontaria, e come tale 
disdicevole, o forzosa)". Cf. Mueller 2016, 30-32, preferring trade. Prauscello in Ferrari 2014, 
3 n. 6, considers it as difference between Hom. Od. and Sa. BS that Odysseus' cargo consists of 
gifts, not of merchandise. The trading theory relies mostly on biographical testimonies, cf. e.g. 
Ferrari 2014, 1, with some notes on Naucratis, the supposed market place of Charaxus. Raaf- 
laub 2016, esp. 127-141, considers further the historical background. 
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the prayer for Charaxus’ return includes his safety and the safety of his ship (and 
possibly his crew), but not necessarily- from the speaker’s perspective - the cargo.” 

The danger for those at home is based on the use of the rare adjective dptéueas 
“safe and sound” (line 13; Homer Odyssey 13,42-43): like Charaxus, Odysseus also 
hopes to find his people “safe and sound”.*! The two scenes have not only the use of 
the adjective in common: both times, the speaker wants to be sent,” cargo/convoy 
and safe return are separately expressed,* and it is acknowledged that the success 
is granted by the gods.^ Noteworthy is the difference of focus: on the returning man 
(Odysseus) in the Odyssey and on the person at home (speaker) in the Brothers Song.* 
Only Bar considers the possibility that the parallel use of the adjective àptéueac 
was no intended allusion: in this case, Bar assumes, the hope for the safety of the 
collective would be “surprising, perhaps even slightly inappropriate” as the prayer 
was meant to be for Charaxus (2016, 41 note 58). However, the shift from Charaxus 
towards the collective introduces a shift of focus in the message of the song: from 
Charaxus’ state at sea to the collective’s state here, from hope for Charaxus’ return 
to hope for an amendment for the collective. The addressee’s hope for the full ship 
shows already that the situation at home is the real reason for the displayed unease. 


Sappho's speaker, addressee and the 
collective in the Odyssey 


Differences from the Odyssey are even more obvious in the case of the speaker, the 
addressee and, relevantly, in the relationships between the figures. The identity of 
the dialogue partners and their gender are not marked in the song. The identity 
of Sappho as speaker - the historical person or her persona - is accepted nearly 
without discussion in scholarship: a lyric T is speaking also in other songs of Sappho 
and only in a few of them the identification as ‘Sappho’ is explicit. Nevertheless, this 
identity is standardly accepted because no differentiation between the named and 
the unnamed speaker is discernible.* 

The identification of the unnamed addressee is more difficult. Several proposals 
have been made including specific figures or groups to which the addressee could 
belong." Of these, four have been or could be compared with the Odyssey: the 


40 The difference appears less harsh against Hom. Od. 13,42-43: there the opposition between cargo 
(taken for sure) and safe return (hoped for) could be identified with the position of the addressee 
(positive about cargo) and the speaker (uncertainty about safety). This puts much weight on the 
recognition of many details based on only a single word, àptéugag, on which see the main text. 
Loss of cargo could be a matter of Sa. 20,9-13, with “wind” (ärjtaıs) and “shipload” (ta Yöprıa) 
close together. That Odysseus fails to bring his crew safe back home is noted by Obbink 2014, 42, 
who compares Hom. Od. 3,61 and 9,173. 

41 For the parallel cf. esp. Nünlist 2014, Sironi 2015, 114, Kurke 2016, 249-251, Bär 2016, 24f. 

42 Pace Lidov 2016, 57-59, and Bowie 2016, 157-160. Lidov supposes a third party being sent by the 
speaker in Sa. BS,9-10; Bowie emends éue to gua (“send my stuff"). See Lardinois 2016, 175, for 
problems of the identity of Lidov's third party and the relation of the addressee to the sending 
activity of the speaker and the word order of Bowie's emendation. 

43  Thisis noticed by Prauscello in Ferrari 2014, 3 n. 6. 

44 Cf. Kurke 2016, 250f. This is true only if the Homer's relative tà (Od. 13,41-42: noun kai pita 
60pa, tà uor Geoi obpaviwveg / 6A fta rtoujogtav — “conveyance and pleasant gifts; may the gods 
of heaven / bless them for me”) is understood as applying to both 6@pa and moun and if the 
wishes of 44-46 (óueic 8' - “but you”, spoken to the Phaeacians) are indirectly also understood for 
Odysseus himself. 

45 Cf Kurke 2016, 250f. 

46 The missing (gender) identity and the recognition as *Sappho" with the help of other Sap- 
phic songs is discussed or noticed e.g. by Neri 2015, 55, Bär 2016, esp. 10-15, Gribble 2016, 43, 
Benelli 2017, 91. 

47 Cf. Obbink 2014, 41f. Lists of the so-far proposed identifications are included by Neri 2015, 58-59, 
and Papadimitropoulos 2016, 6 n. 3. 
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speaker's nurse,* a self-address of the speaker identified both with Penelope and 
with Odysseus’ nurse Eurycleia, Sappho’s mother, and Larichus.5 Different 
text restorations of the song’s first lines could support the identification with the 
mother, the nurse or Larichus.* All three readings have (papyrological) difficulties. 
The decision for one or another of these options is based mostly on preliminary 
interpretative decisions or extratextual considerations: for example, the 
identification of the addressee as nurse relies on the identification of the Odyssey as 
reference text for the Brothers Song.™ For the plot of the Odyssey, neither the nurse 
nor Odysseus’ mother nor indeed any other figure play a crucial role in comparison 
with the figures of Odysseus, Penelope and Telemachus. In one of the passages 
considered by Bar, Sironi and Bettenworth as key scenes for the identification of 
the addressee as Odyssean nurse, Penelope reveals a significant lack of faith in 
Telemachus (4,722-734) - a lack that she shares with Euryclea (2,361-370). Here, 
Euryclea may appear apt for the identification with the addressee who does 
not consider Larichus as a solution, but is only reminded of him by the speaker. 
However, this reveals the incongruity between Penelope and the speaker: Penelope 
has no faith in Telemachus, while the speaker relies on Larichus. 

In line 13 of the Brothers Song, the speaker introduces a first-person plural “we” 
and so far, I have called this plural the “collective”. This unspecified group is strongly 


48 See Bettenworth 2014, Sironi 2015. 

49 Bar 2016, 17-23, compares the third-person reference to a sister (Sa. 5) and Odysseus’ address to 
his heart (Hom. Od. 20,18). 

50 The mother is the most prominent option so far, see e.g. West 2014, 7-9 (comparing Sa. 9 and 98 for 
Sappho's mother), Ferrari 2014, 4, Lardinois 2014, 191, Rayor and Lardinois 2014, 162 (as one 
possibility), Obbink 2014, 41f., and 2015, 2, Neri 2015, 56 and 60, Papadimitropoulos 2016, 3, 
Bierl 2016, 309, Kurke 2016, 239f., 244f. (accepting also the possibility of other female figures, esp. 
245 n. 26, 251 n. 38), Benelli 2017, 91. A connection with Hom. Od. has not yet been considered for 
the mother, but cf. Odysseus' dialogue with his dead mother Anticlea (11,152-225): here, interest 
in the state at Ithaca (Odysseus: 170-179, Anticlea: 181-203) prevails over Odysseus' fate at sea 
(Anticlea: 160-161, Odysseus: 166-169) and this prevalence could be compared to the shift in the 
Brothers Song from Charaxus' fate at sea to the state “here”. 

51 SeeStehle 2016, 268-271, Rayor 2016, 399, and independently Rudolf Wachter in a private email to 
Bär 2016, 37 n. 25. As addressee, Larichus has not been considered in comparison with Hom. Od. 

52 West 2014, 8f., proposes to read POxy. 2289 fr. 5,2 as ]o£, uà[tep for the mother, Bettenworth 2014 
Joé, ua[ta for the nurse, Neri 2015, 54-56, Stehle 2016, 268f. and Bierl 2016, 309 and 315, propose 
for the preceding line (]Aalpıx-) for Larichus, so far the only suggestion there, but only Stehle 
takes Larichus as addressee. 

53 West 2014, 9, the first making any suggestions on the letters of POxy. 2289 fr. 5 in the context 
of Sa. BS, includes an estimation of the space before the readable syllables. With regard to Sa. 
BS,4, West states: “the space before it seems impossibly narrow to accommodate two syllables, 
and if there was only one, the alpha has to be short" - impossible for both uà[tep and palîa. Cf. 
Neri 2015, 56 with n. 18, for possible short two-syllable words for the beginning. Caciagli 2016, 
436 n. 56, observes that a stroke identified as part of the a is more likely part of the preceding 
u, so the a is uncertain. In the next line, A stands almost exactly above the u, leaving, according 
to West's estimation, space for two to three syllables. If Larichus was written in this line, it must 
have been two and, if it was the vocative form Aápuye, it must have been followed by a consonant 
lengthening the short -e or by a long vowel. Against Larichus, Neri 2015, 58 n. 32, notes that the 
addressee (2™ person) would then in the finale stanza be included both in 3 person (as Larichus) 
and in the 1st person plural (as *we"). Bár's 2016, 17-23, bifurcation of the speaker draws upon 
Sa. 5 which is not comparable to the differentiation of the duties of the two persons in BS,7-10. 
This is incomparable in Greek literature, as observed also by Bàr. Against the nurse esp. Caci- 
agli 2016, 435 n. 54, Neri 2015, 58 n. 36. Bär 2016, 41f. with n. 54, shows the power of Eurycleia 
over the hopeful Penelope - a power better comparable to the admonishing speaker than the 
hopeful addressee. Regarding the mother: Bettenworth 2014, Bär 2016, 15-17, and Nünlist 2014, 
Bierl 2016, 328f. 

54 Sironi 2015, esp. 113, supposes that pata could be an intended allusion to Homer, who uses - in 
contrast to the lyric poets - this word regularly for Eurycleia. Bar 2016, 16f., notices this use as 
well and emphasises its appearance esp. in Hom. Od. 23, considered by Bettenworth 2014 as most 
relevant for the identification as nurse. Bettenworth, Sironi and Bàr compare several scenes from 
Hom. Od. with Sa. BS. 
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connected to the men’s, especially to Larichus’ behaviour and is obviously depending 
from them. It has been variously identified by the scholars: besides the speaker it may 
include the addressee, Larichus and unnamed others. Kurke proposes the inclusion 
of the addressee only.” Often the collective is understood as the family of the speaker 
(to which the addressee may or may not belong).’’ Others suppose that the group must 
comprise women only, either the family, Sappho’s circle or some other group. Only 
rarely do scholars highlight the ambiguity of the collective's identity.® 

I support Kurke's reading: she emphasises that the speaker and the addressee 
are united in the plural form.‘ This is especially important given their obvious 
disagreement in the first extant lines of the song. The disagreement between the 
speaker and the addressee in the first stanzas has been observed by several scholars 
and it comprises three points: the addressee's vain presumptions (line 5) should be 
replaced by a command and a prayer (lines 9-10), the “full ship" (line 6) is replaced 
by a “safe ship” (lines 11-12) and the assumed departure (line 5) by a prayed for 
arrival (lines 11-12). The speaker's reproach concerns, thus, the style, form and 
content of the addressee's statement, especially the false focus (on the departure) 
and interest (economic vs. safety). 

The speaker’s following proposal to “entrust (everything else) to the gods” has 
been described by some scholars as conventional.% It has nevertheless a function 
in the song: it picks up all of those aspects that were hoped for by the addressee 
and dismissed by the speaker. By the entrustment to the gods, the speaker shows 
to the addressee that these hopes must not be in vain - the gods can bring good 
weather - and at the same time the speaker can draw the attention to that what they 
can actually do and this enables the union with the addressee. 

In this union of speaker and addressee, a group becomes visible which is affected 
by the absence of Charaxus and can be affected by the activity of Larichus, a group 
that is united by a shared threat and a shared hope. In the Odyssey, there is a much 
more accurately identified group of persons endangered by the events at Ithaca: 


55 Mueller 2016, 35, and Bierl 2016, 314, include either the song’s external audience or the singer 
Sappho and her chorus in the song’s “we”. Mueller takes the external audience as the “people 
from all of Lesbos” present during the song’s performance at the sanctuary at Mesa. Bierl (327) 
considers all other mentioned identifications as possible as well. 

56 See Kurke 2016, 248, but cf. also Martin 2016, 212, Lardinois 2016, 176, Bierl 2016, 327, Grib- 
ble 2016, 46. Bierl and Gribble consider also other possibilities. 

57 See e.g. West 2014, 8, Bowie 2016, 161, Bierl 2016, 327. Bierl allows the family to be the “clan” ina 
wider sense. 

58 Cf. e.g. Ferrari 2014, 2, Neri 2015, 59, Bierl 2016, 327, Gribble 2016, esp. 43 and 50. Ferrari translates 
Sa. BS,9 with female forms “e trovi noi sane e salve”, although he later (p. 3) paraphrases “e trovando 
sanie salvi”. Gribble supposes the group could be a circle (Sappho’s?) of young women or a politically 
linked group, but he considers also a restriction to the (female) addressee and the speaker. 

59 See Caciagli 2016, 435, with regard to the inclusion of the addressee and the gender of the group. 

60 See Kurke 2016, 248, cf. also similarly, but with less emphasis, Martin 2016, 121. 

61 My translation *Charaxus already set out with a full ship" is - for the economically interested 
addressee - similarly reassuring as the alternative *he will come with a full ship". The present 
translation more pointedly marks the difference between the thoughts of the addressee and the 
suggestion of the speaker; cf. Obbink 2015, 3 “taken in this sense, &X0nv would also contrast in a 
more balanced way with ézixeodar in 11." In the substitution of the departure by the arrival, also 
the dangers of the sea become visible: between the “setting out" with a full ship and the *arriving 
safe" with a ship (full or not, but safe) lies a huge sea and a long time, whether or not he started 
with a full ship is unimportant, his arrival and safety are important. 

62 For the disagreement, cf. Mueller 2016, 32, Kurke 2016, 240f., and Rayor 2016, 399f. Mueller (36f.) 
contributes the inclusion of tviSe in the speaker's intended prayer to the stylistic differences 
required in prayers. Rayor 2016, 399f., supposes that the disagreement between the speaker and 
the addressee is still perceptible in Sa. BS,20: moAvoABot replaces vài oov mAnat: “full of good 
fortune rather than full of cargo." 

63 Cf. eg. Obbink 2014 a.l., West 2014, 8. Supposing that the song would be complete, this would be 
the centre of the song and - according to Bär 2016, 24 - a marked allusion to the fulfilment of 
Odysseus' return by the gods, especially by Zeus and Athens. 
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besides Penelope and Telemachus, also the faithful members of the household and 
certain friends of the family. In the Brothers Song, any decision for one identification 
of the addressee or the speaker and a comparison with an Odyssean figure can only 
be regarded as paradigmatic. For the speaker, the identification with Penelope 
appeared to be self-evident, although the difficult position of the addressee reveals 
incongruity also for the speaker's comparison with Penelope as the model lacks faith 
in her son, which is the specific characteristic of the Sapphic speaker. As I will show, 
the case of Larichus and Telemachus will be even more difficult. 


Larichus as Telemachus? 


One argument for the identification of Larichus with Telemachus is the *coming 
of age" of both figures. As son of Odysseus and Penelope, Telemachus is evidently 
much younger than both his parents and, being a boy when Odysseus leaves for 
Troy (Odyssey 4,112), he is about twenty at the start of his search for his father 
and his final reunion with him at Ithaca. The estimations of the speaker's age 
and the relative age of the figures of the Brothers Song are based nearly solely on 
external, much younger texts. 5 The Brothers Song presents Larichus as not yet an 
adult (line 22). Gribble suggests that this line and other intratextual signs point to 
a relatively young age of not only Larichus, but also Charaxus and the speaker, and 
to an unmarried status of the latter: A woman deeply concerned about the fate of 
a brother and praying for his safety is likely to be an unmarried woman, one not 
under the protection of a husband.”66 

Martin suggests that the last stanza of the Brothers Song - with the impatient 
6n mov’ in line 22 - presents an “insulting swipe” against Larichus who is - more 
in terms of behaviour than in terms of age - not yet a man.” Although I agree with 
Martin, I suppose that the swipe is rather light and does not diminish the hope put 
onto Larichus. The addressee's focus on Charaxus indicates that his person appears 
more natural for the solution of the collective's state; this would be understandable, 
if Charaxus' were older than Larichus. However, Charaxus might be at the threshold 
of adulthood as well, but preferred by the addressee due to his behaviour or activity 


64 Cf. Mueller 2016, 31f., considering the identity of the addressee as indefinable beyond the cha- 
racterisation as “woman of similar social rank", cautiously preferring the mother (or possibly a 
sister-in-law). 

65 The same: Bar 2016, 35 n. 11. For more certain opinions on the age, cf. e.g. Obbink 2015, 3, (the 
speaker is “in her early to late teens”, Larichus was “around 12 years”), West 2014, 9 (the spea- 
ker is “possibly still in her late teens”). Ferrari 2014, 1, estimates the place of this song in the 
transmitted chronology of Sappho. Bierl 2016, 306f., considers the effect of the sibling’s supposed 
age difference for their relationship in terms of the “typical” sister-brother relationship. The age 
difference is deduced mostly from POxy. 1800 fr. 1,1-35, where Charaxus is called the oldest of 
her three brothers (aSeA@ovcs 8’] &oye Tpeis, [Eplilyvıov kai Ad]pwov, mpeoBU[tatov [è Xap] 
agov) and Larichus — according to an emendation - young (tov Sè Adptyov <véov> d6vta). Sappho’s 
relative age in comparison to Larichus or even Charaxus is not mentioned, nor that of Eurygius 
(Pace Caciagli 2016, 436, taking Eurygius as middle brother). Athen. 10.425a, Eust. Il. 1205.17ff., 
schol. T Il. 20.234 = Sa. 203 V (cf. Sa. 252 V) depict Larichus as a wine-pourer at the Prytanaeum of 
Mytilene, an activity considered as apt before adulthood. Ferrari 2014, 1, and Liberman 2014, 2-3, 
suppose that Sa. BS supports this impression of Larichus’ minor age in comparison to Sappho, cf. 
also Stehle 2016, 267. 

66 See Gribble 2016, 50. He takes the speaker to be older than both Larichus and the addressee 
because of the exhortation of the former and the consolation of the latter. Alternatively, he 
explains: “the status as consoler comes perhaps partly from her position as poet”. The same might 
be true for the exhortation. 

67 See Martin 2016, 121. He accepts Larichus’ young age on the basis of the identification with 
Odysseus’ “laggard twenty-something slacker son” Telemachus, not as confirmation of it. For a 
possible critique on Larichus, cf. also Bierl 2016, 321f., and Bowie 2016, 163, who suggests that 
wine-pouring (Sa. 252 V) was in fact shameful; the opposite is claimed by Gribble 2016, 39 n. 30: 
Larichus would gain honour as cup-bearer. 
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or because he was slightly older. The two men’s exchangeability proposed by the 
speaker could signify a similar social status and a similar age. Accordingly, I 
suppose that the speaker is a young female adult - able and accepted to openly speak 
about the collective’s problems, but depending on others - while both Charaxus and 
Larichus are young men at the threshold of adulthood. 

As I have shown above, the last stanza implies a change in the behaviour of 
Larichus. Bar suggests that it is a change of moral behaviour that “also encompasses 
a sense of ‘daring to speak up’ and thus of ‘beginning to have a say in society, perhaps 
even with the connotation of being enraged and raising one’s voice.” Bar compares 
Larichus to Telemachus who raises his voice against the suitors so that they become 
silent (Odyssey 2,35-83): at this moment Telemachus would suddenly become a man 
in front of the suitors - and similarly also Larichus would suddenly (aüpa) become a 
man and thus would be able to replace Charaxus.‘ The suitor’s silence lasts only four 
lines (2,80-83), but then they reproach Telemachus (84-128). His helplessness against 
them is often expressed: he complains that he cannot change their behaviour (299-373), 
he cannot prepare a ship on his own (177-295, 382-392), only with Athena’s help can 
he leave the suitors (398-405), and this situation is described by Telemachus to Nestor 
(3,201-209), by Peisistratos to Menelaos (4,155-167), and by Telemachus to Menelaus 
(315-331). 

The social understanding of the change in behaviour depends on the 
understanding of the social constellation of the imagined society, as Larichus’ 
relation to other persons is not described. Kurke observes that Larichus’ “lifted head” 
is opposed on a lexical level to the collective's BapvOuuia, their heavy-heartedness, 
in line 23. According to Kurke, the two terms could represent opposite movements: 
a dragging down stopped eventually by the lifting up of Larichus. Metaphorically, 
Larichus rescues the collective from their death by drowning.” This is especially 
interesting as this interpretation integrates Larichus and the collective into the 
nautical sphere of the first part of the song.” 

Larichus is characterised as a young man at the threshold of adulthood. His 
passing into maturity - his coming of age - appears to be not so much a matter 
of time: it is no event in the far future, but it rather depends on his activity and 
behaviour. Apparently, Charaxus and Larichus share several characteristics: they 
appear to be both relatively young and they represent the hope for a change for the 
collective, although the ability to accomplish this change is distrusted in both cases, 
both times the sea is included at least metaphorically to express this hope. Charaxus 
differs from Larichus possibly not so much in age as in his activity: being at sea, he 
is already active. 

Telemachus' coming of age is a crucial point in the Odyssey not only for Telemachus 
himself, but also for the women around him: Penelope accuses Telemachus for 
misbehaving as an adult despite his already mature appearance (18,217-219), while 
Eurycleia expresses her hope that Telemachus may finally take up his duties as an adult 
(19,22-23).” For Telemachus the process is difficult to accomplish: he is socially inferior 
and in order to become recognised as equal, he must give proof of his worth - and he 
obviously manages this first by leaving the island in search for news about his father, 


68 The closeness in age assimilates the two even more to Castor and Pollux, the parallel discussed by 
Kurke 2016. 

69 See Bär 2016, 25f. and 41f. n. 62. Cf. Neri 2015, 66 with several textual parallels in n. 98. 

70 See Kurke 2016, 255. She reports Richard Neer's idea that the BapuOupía could denote the hea- 
viness of the limbs. The sea metaphor is especially important for Kurke's comparison of the two 
men with the Dioscuri. Cf. also Obbink 2014, 45, for the lifting of the head as saving of one's (own) 
life, outside the sea metaphor. 

71  Bierl 2016, 316-317, discerns nautical and economic metaphors throughout the song. He compares 
nautical metaphors by other poets both erotic and political contexts (Hom. Od. and Alc.), but the 
most important level of the song is for him erotic because of the song's “strictly female perspective". 

72 Hom. Od. 19,22-23 has been compared also by Sironi 2015, 115. 
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that is the “Telemachy”, and then by killing the suitors together with Odysseus and by 
punishing the disloyal servants.? In the Brothers Song, Larichus' social inferiority due 
to age and his difficulties in changing his behaviour and position are comparable to the 
Odyssey,” but he crucially differs from Telemachus by staying at his home island. 


The Brothers Song through the lens of the 
Telemachy 


Istarted my examination of the Brothers Song and its comparison with the Odyssey 
with Bár's remark on the intensifying function of the Homeric background even 
by divergence from its original structures. In the detailed examination of the texts, 
ambiguities rather than certain similarities between the two texts became visible. 
This cannot be attributed only to the shortness of Sappho's song or its fragmentary 
state, but the ambiguity must be understood as a characteristic of it which possibly 
enabled the reperformance at different occasions and by different singers. The 
motifs - sea and sea voyage, absence, distance, staying behind and waiting - are 
natural elements in a maritime environment such as Lesbos and are no proof ofthe 
song being a lyric “remake” of the Odyssey. 

The Odyssey is nevertheless an important text for the understanding of the 
Brothers Song and its context in early Greek literature. Listeners and readers of the 
Brothers Song were surely familiar with the Odyssey and its setting, as they were also 
with other stories like that of the Dioscuri Castor and Pollux. While comparisons so 
far focused on the pairs Charaxus-Odysseus and Larichus-Telemachus, I would like 
to suggest a comparison also of the pair Charaxus-Telemachus to make visible some 
innovative ideas of the Brothers Song. In the Odyssey, the role of the *young man 
staying behind" (Telemachus) is prominently discussed and his problem famously 
solved. His role - and the role of the sea and travelling for his growing up - is focused 
on in this volume by Hauke Schneider. Without repeating his arguments, I will give 
a brief account of what is relevant for the comparison with Sappho. 


Charaxus as Telemachus? 


Charaxus shares with Telemachus some characteristics that he does not share with 
Odysseus. The identification of Charaxus with Odysseus and Larichus with Telemachus 
relies on the former's absence and the latter's presence. These identifications 
presuppose a strict differentiation of the two brothers, mostly in terms of age, which 
cannot be supported by the song itself. The two male figures share several similarities, 
including their age. The meaning of their names might tentatively be added to the 
similarities mentioned above. Charaxus’ name is standardly deduced from xapd and 


73 See Schneider in this volume. In contrast to Penelope and Eurycleia, Odysseus (in disguise) emp- 
hasises his son's maturity already before the punishments (Hom. Od. 19,85-88); on these lines cf. 
also Sironi 2015, 115. 

74 Martin 2016, 122-123 with n. 30, compares Hom. Il. 10,29-31 and 10,77-85 for the lifting of one's 
head: in both instances the phrases *describe two heroes who are roused and ready to find solu- 
tions to the troubles that beset the Achaeans." Martin also considers parallels for *being a man" - 
e.g. addressed by Agamemnon to his troops in order to encourage them for fight (Il. 5,528, 6,112, 
8,174, 11,287, 15,487, 561) or by Nestor to the troops in order to remember one's family (15,661). 
Especially the later appears most relevant to Martin as it deals with a man remembering his kin: 
Larichus should do so, too. 
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àyew, meaning “bearer of joy”. Larichus’ name is most often deduced from Aapóc. 
Mauerhofer suggests to Bar that it has the meaning “sweetie”, because Larichus would 
be the sweet baby of the family, while Bierl compares the meaning “pleasant” to 
“happiness” (yapd) in the name of Charaxus: “Aapòg with a long a means ‘pleasant’, — 
joyous’, Charaxos, thus finding its substitute in ‘pleasant’, Larichos [...]””® 

The substitution of the two men is an important point for the speaker and enforces 
their similarities. Bierl suggests that both brothers go through a rite of passage. In 
the case of Larichus, this is for Bierl the cup-bearing at the prytaneum attested in 
external sources." Charaxus’ rite of passage can be compared to Telemachus’: both 
are young man, both go out on a sea voyage, connected with both men is the hope 
for the family’s relief, both are confronted with the danger of not returning home. 
Nevertheless, Charaxus’ voyage is no remake of the Telemachy - as it is no remake 
of the Odyssey, but it can be compared in terms of behaviour, as a rite of passage. 


Larichus as Charaxus 


If Larichus is the alternative for Charaxus and may substitute him, what is the 
difference between them? One significant difference between the two brothers is 
clearly depicted in the song: while Charaxus is absent with his ship, Larichus is 
apparently “here”, namely ashore. When the speaker demands from Larichus to 
become a man, he is obviously asked to do so where he is, ashore, in contrast to both 
Telemachus and Charaxus, who are at sea. In the figure of Larichus, an alternative 
model arises: while both Charaxus and Telemachus are struggling at sea, their 
respective communities anxiously waiting for them, fearing their death, but hoping 
for their return that will - thanks to the timé (together possibly with other goods) 
they gain for their travel - change the current situation, Larichus is supposed to bring 
this change without going to sea. This difference between the two men, Larichus 
and Charaxus, could explain also the addressee’s consideration only of Charaxus as 
solution: Larichus is not at sea and thus not expected to return and bring a change. 

The song presents in its first extant lines the man Charaxus: he is at sea, his 
return is hoped for as is his cargo, but he is in danger of not returning home. The 
song does not specify what kind(s) of danger must be considered except for the 
statement “fair weather out of great gales quickly arises.” It can easily be imagined 
that “great gales” are endangering Charaxus at sea while good weather would 
enable his return home. Interestingly, the comment on bad or fair weather appears 
to apply not only to Charaxus. The following stanza is in fact the same statement in 
a gnomic form: bad weather turns to good weather and Zeus turns fate from bad to 
good. That the gods are involved in the change of weather is indicated by lines 13-14. 


75 See e.g. Bär 2016, 17f., 26f., Bierl 2016, 319 n. 37, Gribble 2016, 57, Lardinois 2016, 171, Burris et al. 
2014, 24, with Sa. 5,6, Poseidippus 17,3 GP and Ov. Her. 15,117. Bierl supposes a possible mystic 
connotation in this yapá. In Sa. BS,11-12, Charaxus brings no joy, but his safe ship (odav dyovta via 
Xdpagov) — an intended alternation of the pun? Alternative etymologies cannot be supported by 
such puns, but draw also on the motifs of the Charaxus-story: Wachter (2014 in a private communi- 
cation with Bar) deduces Xdpagos as “sea-plougher” from xapdoow (“to scratch”), Dale 2011 either 
from the passive form yapdooouat (“to be angry or exasperated”, referring to LJS s.v. yapdoow II. 
1. Pass.) or from yápağ “used of a vine-prop”. The active yapdoow appears twice in passive for the 
furrowed sea or its waves in the Anth. Pal. (10,2,1-2; 10,14,2), both times it is furrowed by fret (pz). 

76  Mauerhofer 2014 in private communication with Bär 2016, 26f. Bierl 2016, 321. Wachter (2014 in 
private communication with Bär 2016, 26f.) explains Aápuxoc as “babbler” from Afjpog, referring 
to his silly baby talk. For the suffix cf. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 1913, 23 n. 1, comparing 
téttiyos from TETTA, ppUvixos from Ppüvog etc. He suggested Aápoc (with a short a), “kleine 
Möwe”, but in Sa. BS,22 the a must be long. 

77 See Bierl 2016, 307, 320f. Bierl emphasises the importance of sexuality for both young men. He 
does not accept Larichus as a “real alternative" for Charaxus because both brothers are victims 
of love and desire, just like Sappho. 
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When Sappho, then, returns to the personal level, she has prepared the listeners of 
her song to identify Larichus as the origin of this change and thus as substitute for 
Charaxus. This implies that the claim about weather applies - on a metaphorical 
level now - also to Larichus: the stanzas are connected by the use of the adverb ata 
in lines 24 and 15-16 in exactly the same position. The parallel strongly suggests that 
Larichus is this “fair weather” against the “great storms” depressing the collective.” 


How to become a man? 


Larichus is presented by the speaker as the more reliable option: he is at hand 
and simply has to “lift his head” so that the problems of the group will be solved. 
Nevertheless, he is not considered by the addressee as solution at first hand and he 
is not said to already have done or to surely do his part in near future. What is, then, 
the “problem” of “becoming a man”? Drawing also on proposals of other scholars, 
three answers are possible. The change depends on: 


1. the passing of time (i.e. Larichus must reach a certain age) 
2. the gods, especially Zeus 
3. Larichus himself. 


The first explanation is favoured by Papadimitropoulos and goes without assuming 
social changes of Larichus' behaviour. Although chronological dimensions are emp- 
hasised throughout the song (lines 16 and 24 aiwa, line 18 rjön), these do not describe a 
(long) process but suddenness - with line 22, 51 tot’, as an exception which indicates 
rather the speaker's impatience than patience for a process that necessarily takes time. 
Further, Sappho's phrasing is not chronological, but conditional (line 21: ai ke, “if”). 

The difference between the second and third option could be considered as a 
matter of religious faith: an action by Larichus could be interpreted as an (unperceived) 
intervention of a god. However, the song seems to emphasise the importance of human 
agency and, thus, the third rather than the second option. Of course, divine agency, 
divine knowledge and the entrustment to the gods are central motifs throughout the 
song (lines 6-7, 10-11, 13-14, 17-20). The last two stanzas are connected with each other 
by their parallel structure: the condition of the last stanza - if Larichus grows up - seems 
to reflect upon the general condition of good fortune of the preceding stanza - Zeus' 
will. Sappho assimilates here the actions of Larichus - turning his head upwards - and 
Zeus - turning the fate towards the better. The effect is that Larichus is easily identified 
with Zeus' action.? Nonetheless Larichus' action does not depend on Zeus' activity. The 
conditional phrase marks Larichus as sole agent and the previously discussed fields in 
which Larichus should become energetic to “become a man” - be they political, social 
or economic - present fields of human agency rather than divine. 


78 Cf. Neri 2015, 66f.: “[...] la perdurante assenza del fratello maggiore [...] impone al minore di “sol- 
levare la testa" e “diventare uomo”, “in fretta" (e aia potrebbe allora comunicare tale urgenza)". 
Cf. also Kurke 2016, 255f. On the parallel in Sa. BS,16 and 24, cf. Papadimitropoulos 2016, 5. In 
contrast, Liberman 2014, 8, calls aia here a stop-gap, as also fjön (1. 18), and considers Sa. BS 
prosaic and unembellished, a “hasty composition”. 

79 Based on the ancient correction of Sa. BS,18, étapwyov “as a helper”, scholars identify Larichus 
as daimon sent by Zeus, cf. e.g. Lardinois 2014, 190, Gribble 2016, 44f. with n. 42. Gribble compa- 
res the divine appearance of Odysseus in Hom. Il. and suggests a divine intervention as solution 
for Sa. BS. 
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Will there be a happy ending? 


In any case, the precondition for a change of the situation of the collective is the 
success of either Charaxus or Larichus. Several scholars suggest that Sappho 
transmits a feeling of confidence in one of the solutions. The speaker obviously 
prefers Larichus as a solution to Charaxus. The outcome - positive or negative - for 
the collective depends on our understanding of the last conditional construction. 
Most scholars take the conditional phrase as possibility (likely or unlikely to happen), 
but the main clause as certain consequence, that is: “if Larichus should become a 
man (which may or may not happen), we will be free.”®! A few scholars take the 
apodosis as a possible but uncertain outcome: “if Larichus ..., we might..."*? Larichus’ 
activity, then, does not depend on Zeus intervention, but it is the precondition for 
Zeus' - possible but uncertain - intervention. 

Isuggest that this understanding also agrees better with the sea storm metaphor 
prevalent in the Brothers Song and with the substitution of Charaxus by Larichus. 
The picture of the sea storm applies to Charaxus, Larichus and the collective of 
this song on different levels. This becomes visible in the verbal repetitions that can 
be found throughout the song. First, it applies on a literal level to Charaxus for 
whom good weather will save his life endangered by sea storms. Secondly, the same 
good weather could save - via Charaxus - also the collective, as is hoped for by 
the addressee. The addressee sees in Charaxus the (metaphorical) *good weather" 
that will save them. As the speaker shows, the precondition for Charaxus as *good 
weather" is the safety of Charaxus provided by the literal good weather. However, 
this literal good weather - as emphasised by the shift from the “full ship" to the 
“safe ship" - does not necessarily lead to Charaxus as “good weather", it is only one 
necessary precondition that provides a possibility, no certainty. This certainty would 
probably also depend on the safe ship and this is why itis hoped for by the addressee. 
Thirdly, also Larichus seems to be confronted with a difficult situation which he has 
to overcome (“lifting his head”) - another metaphorical storm. Fourthly, the speaker 
suggests that Larichus’ accomplishment presents another possible (metaphorical) 
“good weather” for the collective. 

This reading has consequences for the outcome of the song: it remains uncertain. 
The speaker substitutes a hope for a change that leaves only prayer and passivity to 
the persons hoping - as Charaxus is out of reach - by another, more reliable hope 
that depends on the activity of a person present - Larichus. In contrast to Charaxus, 
whose return depends on his own skills as well as on outer circumstances, Larichus 
could obviously overcome his state by himself and thus presents a more reliable 
“good weather”. This change is paralleled by a shift from a model of social recognition 
via display of nautical skills and success (Charaxus/Telemachus) to a model of social 
recognition via behaviour in front of the group. 

Nevertheless, this new model is expressed in a language that is obviously rooted 
in the nautical context of its alternative, the nautical context of the island and the 


80 For the faith in Charaxus' return, esp. thanks to the comparison with Hom. Od. as example for a 
successful return, see Bar 2016. 

81 Cf. eg. Ferrari 2014, 2, Obbink 2016, 33, Lardinois 2016, 180f., Kurke 2016, 255, Stehle 2016, 268, 
Bierl 2016, 309. On the grammatical construction see Bierl 2016, 309 and 314. 

82 Cf. e.g. Martin 2016, 121, Rayor 2016, 399. 

83  Bierl 2016, esp. 308f., offers a presentation of the Greek text, a parallel English summary and 
an English translation where different colours present different motifs of the songs and the 
repetition of colours shows the repetitions of motifs and vocabulary. Such repetitions have been 
used also by other scholars in order to identify Charaxus and/or Larichus with storms and good 
weather, e.g. Papadimitropoulos 2016, 7 n. 10, Gribble 2016, 43f., Mueller 2016, 38f. Papadimitro- 
poulos and Gribble see in Larichus the good weather and in Charaxus the storm for the collective. 
Mueller considers literal storms faced by Charaxus and metaphorical storms created by Larichus’ 
immaturity and faced by the collective. 
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nautical imagination of the speaker and the listeners of the song. Both brothers are 
simultaneously confronted with storms and the hope for good weather (literal or 
metaphorical) and provide the possibility, in case oftheir success againstthe storm in 
the first place, to become themselves *good weather" for the storms endangering the 
collective. Sappho presents a group that should place its hopes for *good weather" in 
a figure who will hopefully accomplish his *sailings" and surpass the social storms 
of his environment. 
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Prehistoric and Archaic Societies 


The book series ‘Scales of Transformation in Prehistoric and Archaic Societies’ 
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or being associated with the research conducted in the Collaborative Research 
Centre ‘Scales of Transformation: Human-Environmental Interaction in Prehistor- 
ic and Archaic Societies’ (CRC 1266). Primarily located at Kiel University, Germany, 
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socio-environmental transformations in ancient societies between 15,000 and 1 BCE 
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The present publication constitutes the Proceedings of Session 7 of the ‘Creation of 
landscapes VI’ workshop, hosted by the CAU Kiel in 2019. The session was entitled 
‘Mediterranean Connections - how the sea links people and transforms identities’. 


With our focus on the linkage of people, this volume can be understood as a contri- 
bution to recent network research. But network research, especially when employed 
in the humanities, is often looked at with scepticism, not to say mistrust: Isn’t this just 
-agame with numbers? Does it really relate to the type of data we are used to in our 
research, to poems, sherds or seal impressions? Can it say anythi fe 
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x In fact, the various articles of this volume are not restricted to the strict technical 
- — approach-of classical network research. Our session on Mediterranean networks 
: __ started from the idea that for the inhabitants of this relatively integrated region, the 
= . —- sea evidently influenced their lives and their thinking in a significant way. In fact, 
= -it was the sea that provided the medium for such integration on various levels. The ~~ —- 
- - substantial body of data produced by long-standing research in diverse disciplines 
~ makes it possible to chart the emergence of ancient perceptions of distance and 
-— ——— —-— -movement connectivity and identities. This approach allows us to observe ancient 
P awareness of the role of the sea in these processes. It also allows us to connect across a 
academic boundaries and-build a network of disciplines-for-a much more cohesive 
—> picture-of past life. 
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